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Thanksgiving. 
———— 
Some hae meat that canna eat, 
And some would eat that want it ; 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thankit. 
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Cs Before reading a5. 
anything else in WZ) 
this number of American Agricul- 


turist, please turn atonce to page 
556. It will provea source of great 


or pleasure and 


profit to you, 4 
Expiration of Your Subscription. 
—~<-— 

All subscribers to the American Agriculturist, 
whcse subscription expires with the close of the 
year, are notified by a notice to that effect, printed 
upon the wrapper of this December number. We 
trust, that every present subscriber, upon receipt 
of this number, will not only immediately forward 
his renewal for 1886, but accompany it with new 
subscriptions. During the closing days of the 
year, when renewals and new subscriptions pour 
in upon us like an avalanche, mistakes in entering 
names may occur. Please therefore, immediately 
forward your subscription for next year, so that 
your name may be entered correctly upon our 
books, before the rush and hurry is upon us, 


Burns. 





Aiding in the Work. 
BES Eben 

There are many readers of the American Agricul- 
turist, who will gladly aid in extending its circula- 
tion, and in bringing it to the knowledge of those 
who have not enjoyed its regular visits. Our sub- 
scribers in undertaking this work, will benefit 
themselves and their neighbors alike. They will 
be able to secure valuable premiums, and they will 
bring their friends to participate in the advantages 
they themselves have derived from the regular 
reading of this periodical. 








Supplemental Premiums. 
——~<>—_—_ 

The November supplement contained a large 
number of Premiums, which, judging from the let- 
ters we are receiving from subscribers, are proving 
most satisfactory to them. We have, however, se- 
cured still other Premiums, to present to those 
who aid us in extending the circulation of the 
American Agriculturist. These will be found in 
the closing pages of this December number. Like 
those described in the November supplement, they 
have been selected with great care, and to meet 
the special needs of the readers of this periodical. 


Sample Copies. 
—>-— 

Whilc copies of the American Agriculturist are 
expensive, too expensive to allow of our sending 
them about freely, we should be pleased to furnish 
them to our friends, who desire to use them in ob- 
taining new subscribers. We shall be glad also, 
to send a specimen copy to your friends here and 
there, who in your opinion may be induced to sub- 
scribe for the periodical on seeing a sample copy. 








The American Agriculturist Law Book. 
—>—— 

This elegant volume, fully described elsewhere, 
promises to prove as popular with our subscribers 
as the American Agriculturist Family Cyclopedia. 
It will be seen, that those subscribers, who ime 
mediately renew their subscriptions, sen4- 
ing us $1.65, will be presented with tl:is valuable 
volume. Read the responses from those who have 
already received this Law Book. Some idea as to 
the extent of the work may be derived from the 
fact, that the volume weighs one pound and a half. 
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AND GARDEN WORK FOR 
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DECEMBER. 


Work for December may be divided into two kinds 
On the one hand, we have tu care for and make the 
best use of the fruits of the earth a3 harvested, to- 
gether with the indirect fruits of the harvest in live 
stock products, while on the other hand, we plan 
and labor for future results. The month closes 
our record for the calendar year, and as the days 
shorten, we are naturally given time for less labor, 
and more opportunity for reflection. Let us attrib- 
ute bountiful crops, and full stables, and pens of 
healthy stock, to favorable seasons and the over- 
ruling care of a beneficent Providence; and short 
crops, ill-conditioned live stock, wormy apples, 
musty hay, small potatoes and few in the hill, to 
our own ignorance of the laws of Nature, bad judg- 
ment or positive neglect, and resolve to do better 
next time. The least we can any of us do is to live 
up tothe light we have, and seek for more. The 
world is making progress all the time. Those who 
do not keep up, are left behind in the race. Im- 
proved animals, greater speed, more milk, more 
butter, more economical pork, wool, mutton, poul- 
try, and eggs ; better, hardier, more prolific fruits, 
more beautiful flowers, more delicious and varied 
products—all these worthy objects, thousands and 
thousands of the readers of the American Agricul- 
turist are striving after. We are anxious to help 
them in every way we can, and to aid also the good 
housewife in her home duties, and to imbue in the 
children, a love for home and rural things. Our 
readers must judge how far we succeed in our con- 
genial task. 

Live Stock Notes. 

Coarse fodder, like corn stalks, hay from wet 
ground, bean vines, etc., should be fed first, and 
are best cut up and fed with a little meal upon 
them, if there is any reason for economizing. When 
there is no such reason, they should be cut into 
foot lengths, so as to make the manure less diffi- 
cult to handlein the spring. When cows have 
eaten all the coarse fodder they will, give them 
good hay, then clover hay, and finally a feed of 
roots, with meal and bran. In this way they will 
eat with better appetites, and the results either in 
flesh, milk or butter, will be very marked. Most 
farmer’s err in doing exactly the reverse. Feeding 
ground feed first, then hay, and then let them “pick 
over’’ the coarse stuff. Do not neglect regular 
salting. Keep no stock that it will not pay to win- 
ter; either sell, or have a quiet funeral. Attempt 
to winter no more stock than you can bring 
through in good condition. A half-starved animal 
stops growing, und goes back so far, that it takes 
half the summer to catchup. Breeders provide 
now for calves in October, lambs in May, and pigs 
in the last week in March or early in April. 

Poultry for the holidays should be pushed for- 
ward in the fattening coops. Be careful not to 
over-feed, and to give variety enough to keep up the 
appetite. Mix charcoal in powder withthe food, 
Pigs will fatten rapidly if kept warm, and nothing 
makes harder, firmer pork, than sound corn meal. 

In the Wood-Lot, 

The early winter offers the most favorable time 
to fell trees enough for fencing and fire-wood for 
the year. At this time, the sap is dormant, and 
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the wood seasons without checking, is more dur- 
able when needed for timber, and gives out more 
heat when burned. With the first good fall of snow, 
it may be hauled ouf to the woodpile or to the saw- 
mill. A few good oak, hickory, ash, and elm sticks, 
for wagon poles, stanchions, plow beams, beetles and 
mauls, hay poles, and many similar uses, are handy 
to have, well-seasoned for immediate use. While the 
ground is bare, leaves for litter and for protect- 
ing celery or half-hardy plants may be gathered ; 
but it is e detriment to the growing timber, and, if 
followed up year after year will tell in the end. 

Ice should be gathered without delay, when it 
reaches a sufficient thickness. This varies with the 
part of the country. In New England, little is cut 
before it is ten inches thick. On Long Island, and 
party of New Jersey, 
they are glad if they get 
it four, while farther 
south, they fill their ice 
houses with two-inch 
ice, and thank Provi- 
dence. The first ice is 
not only usually the 
best, but often the only 
really good ice we get. 

a Sess 
Fruit Garden, 

The season in many 
localities has been so 
fine, that there should 
be but little autumn 
work left unfinished. If 
any work suggested for 
the former two months 
still remains undone, 
complete it atonce. Be- 
fore snow falls, pick up 
boxes, labels, stakes,and 
whatever will be of use 
hereafter, and house 
them, together with lad- 
ders, baskets and bar- 








roads....Keep the roads open “by the use of the 
snow plow ; a hand plow is useful for the paths. 
To work either, is good fun for the boys....When 
damp snow collects in the tops of trees, shake it 
out before it freezes. After a heavy fall of snow, 
shovel it away from the lower branches of ever- 
greens, as it may break these when it s ttles..... 
When the snow covers the ground, do not forget 
the birds; give them fvod, always near the house. 
They often suffer greatly for want of water, which 
should also be provided and renewed when it freezes. 


—~>__ 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Ivy when trained about the windows, door frame, 
or upon the frames of pictures, is one of the 
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rels, and let useless stuff 
go to the wood-pile, or 
rubbish heap.... Young 
orchards should be pre- 
pared to pass the winter 
safely. Make surface 
drains ; heap up a cone 
of earth around the 
trees, and press it firm ; 
smear the trunks with 
blocdy meat to keep off 
the rabbits, and especi- 
ally make sure of the 
fences and gates... .Itis 
a mistake to delay taking 
cions aud shoots for 
cuttings, until towards 
spring; success is greater 
with those that. have not 
heen exposed to severe 
weather..... Trees that 
were heeled-in, should 
have the earth over them 
firm and smooth toshed 
rain, and if need be 
ditches should be made to carry away water. If 
not in a sheltered place, evergreen boughs laid over 
their tops, afford the best protection, but hay or 
corn-stalks will answer; straw invites mice....The 
pruning of grapevines should be completed before 
severe weather, especially if the wood is to be 
used for cuttings....1f blackberries and raspberries 
are to be propagated, take up the roots, cut them 
into three or four inch pieces, place an inch of soil 
in the bottom of a box, then a layer of the root- 
cuttings, another layer of soil, and so on alternately. 
Keep the box in a cool cellar, or bury it outside 
in a dry sandy place, below the reach of frost. 


the story. 


one another. 


—_—~<>_—_— 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 
Where the lawn is large, strangers are quite apt, 


when snow covers it, to disregard roads and paths 
and drive across in a direct line. This may be pre- 


vented by stretching a wire upon stakes, along the 





with the warmth of Divine love. 


circle of its influence has widened. The winds have wafted and the waters rolled on 


love and esteem are exchanged almost the world over. 


their differences. Enemies even take in the blessed inspiration, grasp hands, and forgive 





Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


“Peace on Zarth and good-will towards 


Our artist’s pencil delineates a scene, which we trust may be witnessed on Christmas 
day in every village and hamlet where the American Agriculturist is read. The gracious 


benediction of Christmas has for nearly nineteen centuries touched ever new hearts, 


Parents, who knew it not in their childhood, tell their own little ones of the 


lowly Christ-child in the manger at Bethlehem—a gift of God to humanity. Tokens of 


The old English saying, ‘‘’Tis Christmas time—we may never see an- 
other,” has healed old wounds, cured heart-aches, and smoothed over neighborhood 
troubles for a thousand years. Let us all bid good-bye to ’85 and hail ’86 in the same spirit. 


most pleasing of room decorations. Dust is its 
greatest enemy, and this should be removed once a 
week, by washing the leaves with a sponge or soft 
cloth and warm water. If scale insects are seen, 
remove by means of a brush; an old tooth-brush 
will answer....The stems of chrysanthemums, 
when out of flower, should be cut away, and the 
pots removed to the cellar, where they must not 
get so dry as to kill the roots....Brizg pets of bulbs 
from the cellar, a few at a time, for a succession of 
bloom ...Hanging baskets are best watered by 
plunging them into a tub of water until the earth is 
soaked through....Over-heating, dryness, dust and 
insects, are the great obstacles to successful win- 
dow gardening. The temperature should not ex- 
ceed seventy degrees if it can be avoided, and 
should be fifteen degrees less at night. Give air 
by opening a window on mild days, but avoid a 
cold draft upon the plants. Evaporate water upon 
the stove if the room is heated by oue, Cover the 
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Unselfish, forgiving, and beneficent, every year the 


Friends, long estranged, forget 








plants with a light cloth or paper screen, when the 
room is swept. Water only when the soil shows 
that the surface is dry. Once a week, set the 
plants in a bath-tub or sink, and shower copious- 
ly with water from a watering pot with a fine rose. 


Seasonable Duties of Farmers. 
D. D. T. MOORE. 
_-ciiiptes 

Summer and its arduous labors are over. The 
abundant crops have been garnered, and now 
cometh the welcome season of rest and recupera- 
tion for both the soil and its cultivator. And yet 
many, especially such city residents as are constant 
workers (and perhaps a few chronic croakers in the 
country), regard this as 
the melancholy season 
of the year, and are 
wont to quote the 
plaintive language of 
the poet, who saith: 
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“Winter has come to rule 
the varied year, 

Sullen and sad, with all her 
varied train— 

Vapors and clouds and 
storms.”’ 


But however somber 
the appearance without, 
and frequently as “ va-- 
pors and clouds and 
storms’’ may prevail, 
the sunshine of peace: 
and happiness ought to 
pervade and enliven 
every progressive farm- 
er’s fireside. Though 
such crops as have been 
disposed of did net bring 
very satisfactory returns 
—for market rates are 
unusuallylow—the yield 
was so plentiful that. 
most producers have 
abundant cause for re- 
joicing and thanksgiy- 
ing. Depressed as are 
the times, it may be 
truly said of the great 
mass of intelligent and 
industrious ruralists 
throughout the country, 
that “their lines have 
fallen in pleasant 
places,” for they are 
‘blessed in basket and 
in store,’ at the close 
of the season’s well di- 
rected labors. Those 
thus prosperously sit- 
uated—as it is sincerely 
hoped are most readers 
of the American Agricul- 
turisi—can well afford 
to faithfully discharge 
the various important 
duties which they owe 
to themselves, their families, and the community ; 
and notably such as pertain to mental and 
moral development and improvement. Touch- 
ing some of the seasonable duties of farmers which 
lead in this direction, we offer a few suggestions. 

Having made ample provision for all physical 
wants, our senior rural readers can, during the leis- 
ure of winter, devote special attention to the men- 
tal training of the various members of their house- 
holds. Those who have families of children should 
interest themselves in the district school, and see 
that it is well taught- and sustained. No farmer 
who isa parent can afford to neglect his duty im 
this matter, and should manifest a lively interest. 
in the school where his own and neighbors’ childrem 
receive their rudimentary, if not principal, educe— 
tion. Able school trustees and commissioners, 
with capable and efficient teachers, are important 
requisites, and it is the incumbent duty of every 
parent to aid in securing these desirable auxiliaries 


Men.” 
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to public and home education. To this end, attend 
the school meeting, vote for the best men for school 
trustees, and aid in making liberal provision fora 
first-class school in your district. And do not fail 
to visit the same occasionally, and encourage the 
teacher. In this and other ways you can do much 
to improve the school, and every judicious effort in 
that direction will redound to the benefit of all in- 
terested—parents, pupils and teachers. Good 
officers and teachers can best be secured through 
the personal attention and influence of parents who 


’ manifest lively interest in their selection and man- 


agement, and no cne should fail to discharge his 
whole duty in the premises. 

Another important duty devolving upon the 
rural citizen is, to see that his family is provided 
with pure and useful books and periodicals. Money 
invested in reading matter of the right quality 
pays large dividends. The rule should be to “get 
the best,’’ -only such publications as are instruc- 
tive, useful, and elevating. Avoid all trashy story 
papers, and other reading of a senseless and sen- 
eational character—of the nickel novel and love- 
and-murder generu. They are demoralizing, and 
worse than poison for young people. Instead of 
such useless trash, secure standard works pertain- 
ing to rural and domestic affairs, as well as history, 
science, und literature. In these days first class 
books and juurnals can be easily and cheaply ob- 
tained, even in remote and sparsely settled sections 
of the country, and it is incumbent upon the head 
of every rural household to provide mental pabu- 
ium suitable for the various members of his fami- 
y—not only text-books for study, but the best 
periodical literature obtainable. Good books and 
yperiodicals are indispensable as educators, besides 
having a refining and elevating influence ; and the 
farmer whose library shelves and center table are 
stocked with a judicious selection of timely and 
useful publications will be far more fortunate in 
rearing his sons and daughters aright, than one 
«vo fails to supply such essential aids to scholastic 
Anstruction and mental discipline and improvement. 

But aside from district schools, and the reading 
and study of books and periodicals, there are other 
amportant auxiliaries in furthering mental develop- 
anent and home education in rural communities. 
Among these, and the most essential, are debating 
societies, village lyceums, farmers’ clubs and in- 
stitutes, and like progressive and beneficial asso- 
ciations. The meetings of these organizations are 
usually interesting and instructive, for at them lec- 
tures are delivered, papers read, and discussions 
had on practical, scientific, historical, and other 
subjects, which it is well to hear and understand. 
Those who participate in the proceedings on such 
occasions, cannot fail to acquire much useful 
knowledge, while they will make more or less 
frogress in learning to think, write, and speak 
eorrectly, on topics with which they become 
familiar. Thus believing, we urge our readers, 
and especially the young, to become active workers 
in all organizations designed to instruct avd qualify 
them for the discharge of their duties at home, 
or in whatever positions they may be placed in 
future. This branch of our subject is an important 
ove, but we lack space for its further discussion. 


we 
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Helps in Packing Ice. 
—~-— 
In gathering ice from the pond, a hook made as 
shown in figure 1 (see below), will be found very 
useful. By striking the sharp prong into a block 
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Fig. 1.—IcE HOOK. 


of ice, it may be drawn up the sliding plank, upon 
the bank, from which it may also be drawn up into 
a sled or wagon box. Theiron ferule fitted to the 
end of the staff, has also a sharp point, by which 
the blocks may be pushed along tv the plank, by 
a@person on the ice. When the ice is packed away 
in the ice house, it is important that no air spaces 
be left in between the blocks. To prevent these, 
we have used a very simple rammer, cut out of a 
piece of hard wood board, in the shape shown in 











figure 2. The broken ice, which is always made in 
handling the blocks, is rammed down between the 
joints with the broad edge of this implement, and 
this broken ice, by a process known as regelation. 





Fig. 2.—ICE RAMMER, 


at once forms solid ice and cements the blocks to- 
gether ; but not so strongly but that they may be 
easily separated by a light blow with the ice chisel 
or an axe, when the ice is taken out of the house 
for use. 





What our Apple Harvest Taught. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 
> 

Was picking apples last fall. Being old enough 
to be ‘‘afraid of that which is high,” I let the 
younger people use the ladders, while I picked from 
the ground or from the wagon, with a hay-rack 
on it and a couple of boys, and a plenty of bas- 
kets. There is a great difference in men. One 
man will pick twice as many apples as another, 
and do the work carefully and well. We do not 
make the difference we should in the wages of 
good and poor men. It is not an easy thing to do. 
So far as possible, we should pay by the piece, 
rather than by the day. 

There is just as much difference in appies, as 
in men. Trees all in the same orchard, set out at 
the same time, of the same variety, and treated 
alike, produce very different fruit. Even different 
branches of the same tree vary wonderfully. Some- 
times this can be accounted for, and sometimes 
not. A Northern Spy tree, neara pile of manure, 
had a branch loaded with magnificent fruit, large, 
free from specks, and of the highest color, while 
the other branches bore only fruit of average size. 
In this case, the branch leaned towards the manure 
piie and the roots, I suppose, got some nourishment 
from the manure, which was washed into the soil. 

Another tree appeared to be dying, all but one 
limb. This branch bent almost to the ground with 
the largest and finest apples, four in a bunch, and 
all the bunches so thick, that you could see noth- 
ing but apples—and every apple “‘a liner!’’ Per- 
haps you do not know what ‘a liner’ is? When 
we start to fill a barrel, we commence at the bot- 
tom, and place the apples, with the stems down, 
all around the outside of the bottom, then another 
ring, and another, until the whole bottom is cover- 
ed. This is called lining, and the apples selected 
are called ‘‘liners.”” When you want to buy a 
barrel of apples, the dealer unheads the barrel, 
and then you have a layer of apples nicely placed, 
and they are seldom the poorest in the barrel. I 
do not know what is the matter with this tree, but 
I suppose this one limb had more than its share of 
nourishment. 

Our best and highest colored apples (the trees are 
all Northern Spies), are iound on the highest and 
driest land. Butit has been well manured. The 
apples ou these trees are all liners. On other 
parts of the orchard, we find a tree filled with 
liners ; and next to it, with no apparent difference 
except an overload of fruit, we have a tree vovered 
with a lot of small, spotted apples, many of them 
worthless, except for cider vinegar. In picking, 
when I came to such a tree, I made up my mind to 
see what manure would do for it unother year. 
Such apples are a nuisance. They do not pay for 
picking. My Northern Spy trees bear every year. 
Some of the trees bear ten barrels each, others not 
over five barrels. But those that bear the five 
barrels have more apples on a tree than those which 
bear ten barrels. I think three or four times as many. 

Now look at another fact. I have just weighed 
three good ‘‘liners,’’ and counted the seeds. 


Number of Number of 

Weighed. Sceds. Weighed. Seeds. 
No. 1 12% oz. 7 No. 6. 84 oz. 14 
No. 2 10 oz. 1  e.. 7. 8 oz. 2 
No. 3. 948 oz. 8 No. 8. 24 oz. 12 
No. 4. 34 Oz. 14 No. 9. 2 oz. 6 
No. 5. oR oz. 5 No. 10. 1¢ 02. 3 


The six last were small apples, from an oyer- 





loaded tree. These six apples weighed fifteen and 
three-quarter ounces, and contained forty-two 
seeds. The three liners weighed thirty-two ang 
three-quarter ounces, and contained twenty-eight 
seeds. A barrel of this good fruit would hold one 
hundred and eighty apples, containing one thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty seeds. A barrel of 
the small fruit would hold over seven hundred 
and fifty apples, containing five thousand two 
hundred and fifty seeds. 

It is the seeds, core and skin of the apple, which 
robs the soil and trees of the important ingredients 
of plant-fvod. 

A tree bearing five barrels of small apples, would 
have to furnish plant-food for twenty-six thousand 
two hundred and fifty seeds, while the tree bearing 
ten barrels of large apples has to furnish plant-food 
for only fifteen thousand two hundred seeds, and a 
relative proportion for core and skins. The fivye- 
barrel apple tree bears three thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty apples. The ten-barrel apple tree 
bears one thousand eight hundred apples. The 
five barrels of small apples, after deducting the 
cost of picking and marketing, would not bring in 
more than two dollars. The tea barrels would afford 
a net profit of not less then ten dollars, and fre- 
quently twenty dollars. It is clear, that instead of 
a tree bearing three thousand seven hundred and 
fifty apples, we want atree bearing one thousand 
eight hundred apples. How can we bring about 
the change? Taking off half the fruit would do it. 
I have tried this plan. But before it can become 
general in our large orchards, we shall have to have 
a new generation of farm men. As a rule, any- 
thing which checks the growth of un apple tree, 
throws it into excessive bearing. It would seem, 
therefore, that the true plan is, to adopt some 
method of increasing the vigor of the trees, such 
as pruning, fallowing, and manuring. 


a atl 


; 
French System of Marketing Fowls. 


—<>>——_ 


The French pack their fowls with great care. 
They are well fattened and dry-picked, the wings 
are turned under the backs, the thighs shoved up 
under the skin of the body, and the endsof the 
‘‘drum-sticks”’ tied to the tail-piece. Then the 
hand is placed upon the breast-bone, and steadily 
pressed downward until the ribs crack, and -the 
breast settles down perhaps an inch, and a bandage 
is wound tightly around the fowl, to keep it so un- 
til cold and stiff. Besides, the neck is often crowded 
back under the skin of the breast, and tied there. 
This gives the fowl an unnaturally plump appear- 
ance which is perhaps mildly deceptive, but very 
attractive, and if the practice were usual, no one 
would be deceived by it. When thus “formed *’ 
and cold, the birds are unwrapped and laid in 
trays adapted to the hight of the fowls when thus 
placed. All of one size are packed together, side 
by side, on their backs, and upon a layer of clean, 
bright straw. The trays, which are very light, are 
packed in boxes for shipment, with straw between 
them, and when exposed in the market, present a 
very beautiful appearance. When the necks are 
not crowded up into the skin, the heads are tucked 
up uniformly'under one wing—say the left one. 
Then the heads all show. Capons are picked with 
the neck hackle and the long tail feathers left 
on, to show that they are what they pretend to be. 
In all cases, we believe, the feet are washed clean 
and left on. Sometimes fowls are marketed 
dressed, that is, drawn. In this case the heads are 
cut off, the crop being drawn out through the skin 
of the neck, the neck itself crowded back, and the 
skin tied neatly over it. The gizzard, heart and 
liver, are washed and replaced iu the body, the legs 
und heads are tied together, and placed also inside 
the body, which is then “formed,” packed and 
shipped, as before decsribed. The poulterer removes 
the head and legs, lays them near the fowl, tucks 
the gizzard under one wing, and the liver under the 
other, and so they are exposed on his stand. The 
cooks make use of the legs for soup, and the 
combs for decoration, and probably make some use 
of the heads, for they waste nothing whatever. 
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Horses of the Orient. 
gad casa 





American interest in the famed horses of Arabia 
is now on the increase. All civilized nations are in- 
debted to the Arabs for having possessed and pre- 
served from the earliest historic period, a race of 
horses, which in many respects has noequal. With 
all intelligent breeders of the rest of the world, the 
constant aim is improvement, but with the Arabs, 
their highest efforts are directed to preserve. Their 
traditions, colored with all the romance of the East, 
are of marvelous mares, and of horses performing 
wonderful feats of endurance, and having almost 
inconceivable fleetness. They tell of mares which 
bore their riders for days, without food or water, 
over the burning sands; of others that had gone 
for two days without water, and being turned loose 
to go to the spring, 





upon hearing the 

trumpets blow a | 
charge, they neglect- | 
ed the water and an- | 
swered the trumpet’s 

blast. So it never oc- | 
curs te an Arab that 

he can surpass these 
rather indefinite rec- 
ords, but he bends all 
his energies to pre- 
serving ‘‘ Allah’s best 
gift,’ without dete- 
rioration. They di- 
vide their horses into 
four classes: noble on 
both sides; grades, 
which have noble 
sires, and dams of 
high breeding ; defec- 
tive, those of ignoble 
breedingon the dam’s 
side, and mixed, or 
nondescript, which 
are those having low 
bred or half bred 
sires, even though the 
dams may be well 
bred or noble. This 
classification applies 
to each of the prin- 
cipal strains, of which 
six or more are rec- 
ognized, and of which 
the Degelfe,of Arabia 
Felix, is of the high- 
est value. None of 
ourmodern methods 
of keeping, recording 
and verifying pedi- 
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throat, arched neck, straight back, and high-set 
tail, are all characteristics. Not less so are th2 
close-coupled, strong loin, round barrel, powerful 
chest and fore-arm, and the thin, flat bones and 
sinews of the legs. The hoofs are always small and 
black, but very tough, bearing hard usage without 
shoeing. The limbs are clean, remarkably free 
from splints, spavins, wind-galls, ete., and as a 
rule, the horses are distinguished for soundness of 
wind and limb. They are good weight carriers for 
their size, very enduring and long-lived. We have 
had a good many iv this country first and last, 
through stallions being occasionally presented by 
Eastern potentates, to distinguished Americans. 
Mares have occasionally been imported, but it is 
hardly probable that they were of the choicest 





blood. However, they have left some notable off- 





enough, to burn by any such process as described, 


so far as known. Many who have tried to thus. 


get rid of stumps, report that it does not work. 





Why Seeds Fail—Keeping Them. 
—<>—_ 


When purchased seeds fail, the seedsman is 
blamed. If seeds do not produce a crop true to kind, 
the fault is probably that of the seedsman, or 
rather of the seed grower ; but when seeds fail out- 
right, the fault is generally that of the one who 
sows them. Entire failure with seeds is usually 
due to one of twocauses: Too deep covering, 
and to improper covering. When the seedling 
plants appears above the surfaceof the soil, the 
growth made in doing this is entirely from the con- 

tents of the seed. 








The stem of the min- 
ute embryo, the rudi- 
mentary plant, elun- 
gates, a portion push- 
es downwards into 
the soil, and another 
pushes upwards to- 
wards the surface of 
the soil. The material 
for this growth was 
provided beforehand 
in the seed itself, 
either in the seed 
leaves of the embryo, 
as in the cucumber, 
or outside of the 
embryo plant, as in 
the beet. This growth 
takes place before 
| the plant has formed 
| any roots by which 
| itean take up nutri- 
| ment from the soil. 
| It is evident, if the 
| 





seed be so far below 


material provided for 
the growth of the 
young plant is ex- 
hausted, before that 
reaches the surface, 
it must die. Hence, 
covering too deep is 
a frequent source of 
failure. If the seeds 
are but slightly cov- 
ered with very loose 
soil,the embryo plant, 
after it starts, is in 
contact with the air, 
which fills the spaces 








grees, can exceed in — 


accuracy those of the 

Arabs; especially is 

this true with ‘refer- 

ence to the stock horses and mares of the most 
esteemed breeds. An official is appointed by 
the government to witness and record the ser- 
vice, and within a short time after the foaling of 
the mare, notification is given, and the foal is in 
due time, probably upon the eighth day, duly en- 
rolled with much ceremony. On approaching ma- 
turity, both stallions and mares are subjected to 


| 


| 
| 


prescribed tests, before being accepted as fit for 


use in the noble studs. The Arabsare said to have 
recorded pedigrees of horses, which go back over 
five hundred years. The blood of the grade and 
defective horses, according to the classification 
alluded to, is largely, if not entirely, drawn from 
those animals that do not answer the tests required 
of those to which “ patents of nobility ” are granted. 

The engraving we present is a portrait of an im- 
ported Arabian stallion, belonging to the stud of 
the late king of Bavaria, and his favorite saddle 
horse on occasions of military reviews or other 
ceremonies. He stood fifteen and a half hands 
high, which is unusually tall for an Arabian, and 
was remarkable for his spirit, style and docility. 
He illustrates well the noble peculiarities of the 
race. The fine, gracefully poised head, with full 
eye, thin nostril,and small ears ; the clean,delicate 








AN ‘* ORIGINAL’? ARABIAN STALLION. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


spring. We have in mind the son of an Arabian 
mare, by an excellent ‘‘ Star’’ horse, and known as 
Arab Star, now in Indiana. He is not large, but of 
superior form, excellent action, combining well 
the trotting qualities of his sire, with the bottom 
and gentle temper of the dam. His colts from 
large mares, are large and exceedingly promising. 
We shall be disappointed if this blood is not heard 
from as excelling both in speed and endurance. 


SO ee 


SALTPETER AND StumMps.—Many inquirers want 
to try the saltpeter process, for getting rid of 
stumps, and ask our advice. It is—don’t doit. If 
you are infatuated with the idea, that a quantity 


of saltpeter put into an augur-hole will rot the | 
stump, go ahead and fail. It will cost you buta | 


trifle,and every well-tried experiment is useful to 
yourselves and uthers. Never be ashamed to report 
the exact result. Mr. ‘‘I-told-you-so”’ may laugh. 
The more foolhe. There is something attractive 
atout the idea. We all know, that a piece of wood 
saturated with saltpeter, will burn up quickly and 
thoroughly. Why should not a stump? So it 
will—but then, you can not get the whole or much 
of the stump saturated with the salt, and dry 








between the particles 

of the soil, and soon 

dries and dies. This 
common cause of failure may be avoided, by com- 
pacting the soil, bringing its particles in close con- 
tact with the seed, and protecting the tiny plants 
from contact with the 4rying air. Hence,compacting 
the soil by the use of a roller, by patting the sur- 
face, with the back of a spade or by the old method, 
rough, but effective, of ‘‘ treading in the seed,” by 
passing over the rows with the feet, either of these, 
which produces the same result, will ensure suc— 
cess with seeds which otherwise would fail. These 
are most important points, to be heeded at sowing 
time. The proper keeping of seeds, has much to 
do with their germination. While there-are many 
seeds of perennials, that should be sown as soon as 
ripe. it is different with annuals and biennials. The 
carrot, parsnip and most other garden vegetables, 
are in an unnatural condition. Cultivation has 
caused these to produce roots many times larger, 
and much more succulent than in their wild state. 
The seeds of these, when self-sown as soon as 
ripe, produce degenerate p!ants, which have rever- 
ted to the natural state, and are no longer useful. 
In the experiments of Prof. Buckman, and M. 
Vilmorin, on the improvement of the carrot, rad- 
ish, ete.,from the degene:ate forms, known as 
weeds, it was found that keeping the seeds dry dur-~ 


the surface that the 
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Sng the winter, and sowing them in spring, was an 
a@mportant agent in restoring these plants to their 
useful condition. Rest, suspended growth for a 
‘time, has an important influence, in keeping such 
plants in the artificial condition produced by culti- 
wation. The manner iv which seeds are kept dur- 
ing the winter, has much to do with their value at 
sowing time. We should keep in mind the fact, 
that seeds are not a collection of fragments of 
wegetable matter, like a lot of shoe pegs. They 
weally contain living plants—living, but in a state 
«wf suspended animation—dormant. It would be 
anore accurate to say, that each seed is a case, con- 
taining a living plant, together with food enough 
to nourish it during itsearly growth. In the seeds 
already cited, the embryo plant, in the cucumber, 
filis the whole shell of the seed, its two seed leaves 
being very large and thick, on account of the plant- 
food which is stored in them. In the beet, the 
embryo plant has thin seed leaves, and it is placed 
on the outside of a mass of food, provided for its 
early growth. When we sow seeds of any kind, 
we know that we must give them a certain amount 
of heat, and must supply moisture ard air. These 
agents will soon start the embryo plant into growth. 
The seed germinates, or in popular language, 
“‘comes up.’’ In keeping seeds during winter, we 
wish the embryo to remain perfectiy dormant, 
fhcnce, we must preserve them from those influen- 
ces that promote vegetation. Moisture 2nd ahigh 
temperature must be especially avoided. On the 
other hand, too great dryness, and a too low a 
temperature, will injure, if not destroy the embryo 
plant within the seed, for though dormant, it is 
motdead. Entire exclusion of the air is not de- 
sirable. Seeds kept in closely stoppered bottles 
often fail. The ordinary method of keeping them 
in paper bags, for small quantities, and in sacks of 
coarse fabric for large ones, is found to be the best, 
as it secures dryness, and does not entirely ex- 
elude the air. The exposure to a high tempera- 
ture for a long time, or to a very low one, is injur- 
fous. The most suitable temperature is just above 
the freezing point, or about forty degrees. An in- 
mer closet or room, which is not heated, will be 
better than a warm dwelling room or kitchen. The 
mumber of years that seeds contain their germina- 
ting power, varies greatly. Parsnip seed wiil not 
usually grow after the first year, while seeds of 
cucumber and others of that family, are good for 
ten years and more. With the exception of par- 
snip, all other ordinary vegetable seeds, if well 
kept, are good:at the end of two or three years. 


—_— 
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Fences in California and the Far West. 
CYRIL MARR, FRESNO CO., CAL. 
—<>>— 
In establishing afarm or ranch, the materials 
at hand are generally used, the first fences giving 
way, in time to more substantial structures. In 
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Fig. 1.—¥ENCE OF SPLIT TIMBER. 


wooded sections, the first fencingis usually of 
brush, with logs for a foundation, and with or 
without ditches on each side. Afence thus con- 
etructed, if flanked with a deep ditch on both 
sides, with the sarth heaped up between the two, 
makes a strong barrier; but as the brush dies, and 
the twigs break, constant repairing is necessary, 
and more especially if there are no ditches. The 
work of repairing, is nearly equal to rebuilding 
every five years. Another early fence is built of 
fogs standing on end, after the fashion of “‘ palis- 
ades.”” The construction is somewhat slow and 
difficult. First, a ditch three or four feet deep is 
dug, and logs from six to eighteen inches in diam- 
eter are placed on end in it, and the earth filled in 
and tamped. This style of fence, is used princi- 
pally for stock corrals, where great strength is re- 





quired. There is one drawback, however, the oak 
logs rot off in a very few years, and are only fit for 
firewood. It is in favor of the two styles just 
mentioned, that no outlay but that of labor is re- 
quired, and where time is no object, are deserving of 
consideration by the economic husbandman, In 
localities where redwood or cedar is found, the post 
and rail, stake and rider, and worm fences are in 
general use, and for strength and general utility, 
ure perhaps the first in the list. On the treeless 
plains of California, mud, by a process peculiarly 
Western, is sometimes made to do service as 
“adobe” (large sun-dried bricks of mud and straw), 
while stone is used in localities where it isobtainable. 

Figure 1 represents a fence made entirely of 
split timber, the only cash outlay being for nails. 
This may be made so as to turn, not only all kinds 
of stock, but rabbits, etc. The pickets are sharp- 
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Fig. 2.—PICKET FENCE. 


ened, and drivex six oreight inches in the ground, 
and firmly nailed to a strong string-piece at top. 

Another good substantial fence is represented 
by figure 2, which though somewhat expensive, 
is especially adapted for yard, orchard and vine- 
yard enclosure. This needs no explanation. The 
posts should not be set further than eight feet 
apart, six is better; two by four inch scantling 
should be used to nail to, and palings should be 
nailed on with wrought or annealed nails. Posts, 
are here, worth twenty cents each; palings three 
centseach ; and rough pine lumber, eighteen dol- 
lars per thousand feet. This would make the 
fence cost twodollars and pinety-five and a half 
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Fig. 3.—RANCH FENCE. 








cents per rod, exclusive of nails and labor—say, 
three dollars per rod, beside the labor of digging 
post-holes and erecting the fence. 

Figure 3, represents one of the best fences made 
for ranch purposes. Posts are set sixteen feet 
apart, with half posts between, to which boards or 
planks are nailed; these should alternate in nail- 
ing; nailing the ends of the lower to the short 
posts, and upper ones to the long posts. Three 
wires are used, and while it will turn all kinds of 
stock, need not injure any, as the planks may be 
clearly seen. A ditch on one side will be an addit- 
ional safeguard. This fence, completed, need not 
cost over one dollar per rod. 

Figure 4, illustrates what is probably the best 
fence for general farm purposes in existence, but 
the costis somewhat greater than that of the pre- 
ceding. Posts should be set not more than six 
feet apart, and alternate inside and outside, with 
a single wire at top. <A fence, ail lumber, would 
cost even more than this and would not be superior. 

Last comes the fence, which, besides the posts, 
is made exclusively of wire. Its chief merit is its 
cheapness Posts are generally set thirty-two feet 
apart, and of from three to five wires. Where lum- 
ber is scarce and costly, this affords a cheap means 
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Fig. 4.—FARM FENCE. 


of fencing. There is one serious objection to this 
fence, as stock unaccustomed to it, are frequently 
injured by running agaiust the barbs; and occa- 





sionally, too, a belated traveler, being unable to 
see it, rides or drives against it, to his sorrow, 
Another contrivance which, though hardly fene- 





Fig, 5.—SHEEP PANEL, 


ing, is nearly allied to it; the ‘‘Sheep Panel,” so 
called, because the necessity for it appears to have 
originated from the requirements of sheep breed- 
ing. It is too well-known to need any description, 
aud comes handy for sheep or hog corrals, or 
where a temporary fence only is‘ wanted. Posts 
are set, and the panels tied with string or wire. 
An improved panel, to be used without posts, is 
shown in figure 5. ‘This can only be used in curves 
and angles, but is very convenient in fencing 
stacks, or for sheep corrals; it would also serve as 
a temporary pasture fence, etc. If well made, this 
improved panel will last for years, and for various 
uses on the farm, is a source of much satisfaction. 
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A Home-made Fruit Ladder. 

M. N. Stewart, Indiana Co., Pa., sends us a draw- 
ing of an excellent fruit ladder, which we have had 
engraved. This is one of 
those conveniences which 
may properly be made in 
winter in the farm work- 
shop, to be in readiness 
when required foruse. To 
make it, select a chestnut 
pole eighteen feet long, or 
of the desired length. At 
about four feet from the 
top, or smaller end of the 


pole, nail on a band of hoop 
iron, to prevent splitting, 
and rip up the pole in the 


center as far as the band. 
The halves of the pole are 
spread apart three and a 
half feet at the base, and 
secured. The places for the 
rungs are then laid out, 
and the holes bored ; those 
for the lower rungs should 
be one and three-eighths 
inch, the upper one inch; 
drive them in place and 
wedge fast. The distance 
between the rungs is usu- 
ally one foot ; when farther 
apart, they are fatiguing in 
use. A ladder of this kind, on account of its small 
width above, is easily thrust in among the branches, 
without breaking them, and is more convenient to 
use on large treesthan those of the ordinary shape. 





FRUIT LADDER. 





Durable Fence Posts. 
Qe sak 

The oldest fence the writer has seen, is a chest- 
nut post and rail fence on a farm in Pennsylvania, 
which was built more than fifty years ago. It was 
set in the following manner: The holes were dug 
larger than is now usual, and with the old-fashioned 
spade or shovel ; the posts -were of good size, and 
the holes were filled with stones, tightly rammed 
down. No earth was put in, and the bottom of the 
post was consequently dry and exposed to a cireu- 
lation of air. ‘Large stones were laid on the top, 
which served to turn the rain from the hole. The 
posts and rails have been whitewashed with lime at 


intervals,and this has prevented the growth of moss . 


and helped to preserve the timber. The fence has 
never been disturbed by frost, but remains upright. 
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The Proper Salting of Butter. 


HENRY STEWART. 


> 

The salting of butter is a most important part 
of dairying. Gocd butter is wholly spoiled by im- 
proper salting, while butter that is not good, may 
be improved and kept from getting worse by salt 
ing it carefully. The first requisite is good salt, 
and few dairy farmers are willing to get salt of 
the best quality, because of its slightly higher 
price. The next requisite is, to mix the salt 
thoroughly with the but- 
ter. We give two illus- 
trations which will show y = 
why these two requisites 
are indispensable to the 
making of good butter. 
At figure 1, is shown a 
sample of well salted 
butter, as it appears 
under a microscope, 
greatly magnified, as 
observed and drawn by 
the writer. At figure 2 
is shown a sample in 
which salt of a poor 
quality has been used, 
and this has not been 
evenly mixed in the but- 
ter. In the first sample, 
the salt has been entire- 
ly dissolved ; nota single 
crystal remains visible, 
although the magnifying 
power used was equal to 
five hundred diameters. 
The complete solution 
of the salt, and the thor- 
ough mixture of the 
brine in the butter, and 
the very perfect working of it, give to the buttera 
firm, dry and waxy consistence, and an even quality 
and flavor, which are the characteristics of good 
quality, and which go to preserve it for a long time. 

The other sample, tigure 2, shows a large quun- 
tity of salt undissolved ; the peculiar form of the 
salt crystals is readily perceived. Of course this 
unevenness injures the quality, and causes the 
butter to deteriorate very rapidly, because a large 
portion of it isnot affected by the salt, which re- 
mains undissolved,and ofcourse cannot exercise 
its desired antiseptic action. Moreover, the salt is 
impure, as is shown by the arrow-head crystals, 
which are evidently sulphate of lime, a common im- 
purity in a poor quality ofsalt, and which gives a 
vitter taste to the butter, and causes white spots 
to appearinit. The bitterness is probably caused 
by the formation of sulphate of soda, (Glauber’s 
salt), and the white spots by chloride of calcium, 
both being produced by the reaction of the dis- 





Fig. 1.—WELL SALTED BUTTER. 


solved sulphate of lime, and the chloride of sod- 
ium (salt), in the butter. The white spots with a 
dark center, are no doubt caused by the action of 
this chloride of calcium upon the butter; an evi- 
dence of this may be found by testing a little of 
the same with a small fragment of this substance. 

Astudy of these two samples, will be of much 
interest and value to dairymen, who are not always 
eufficiently careful, either to select the purest and 














finest salt, and to thoroughly incorporate it with 
the butter. It will also interest the consumers of 
this article, as explaining how some great differen- 
ces in quality and flavor may result from inferior 
salt and imperfect working of the butter. 


Cross-Bred and Grade Beef Cattle. 


——~<—- 

Our beef cattle are “ grades,” or ought to be. 
No one raises thoroughbreds for the shambles. 
True, now and then a free-martin, or barren heifer, 
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CROSS-BRED POLLED HEIFER. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


is fattened and killed, but they are fortunately 
rather rare, and occasionally, when there is slow 
sale for bull calves, they are made into steers, and 
turned in with the grades. Grades, which are the 
progeny of full-blooded bulls, with grade or com- 
mon cows, as a rule, grow larger, and quite as 
quickly as full-bloods. They may be surpassed by 
cross-breds, the progeny of full-blooded parents of 
different beef breeds, but these crosses are also 
rare. The whole object of breeding pure is, to se- 
cure strong ‘‘ prepotency,’’ or a tendency in the 
offspring to develop the characteristics of their an- 
cestry. We have often discussed the fact, that 
carefully bred males, which possess the character- 
istics of their ancestry for many generations, will 
impress their peculiarities so strongly upon their 
offspring, that they may often be taken for full- 
bloods, though dropped by common, un-pedigreed 


| females. It is this which gives full-blooded bulls 
| of beef breeds, so greata value as the sires of ani- 


mals raised solely for beef. The prize-winners at 
the great fat stock shows, are almost always grades 
or cross-breds, the latter being especially likely to 
win. When two beef breeds are crossed, the ten- 
dency of both breeds having been for generations 
to produce beef and lay on fat ; this inclination is in- 
tensified, and usually that to early fattening be- 
sides. On this account, feeders of steers and 
heifers for the prize-ring as fat cattle, frequently 
raise cross breds, and for this purpose, we can con- 
ceive of no better cross than that of an Angus bull 
upon a large Shorthorn cow. To illustrate this 
point, we present an engraving of Mr. Stevenson’s 
cross-bred heifer, which last year won the cham- 
pion cup, which is given annually for the best fat 
animal of any kind, sex or breed, at Birmingham, 
England. We call attention to the extraordinary 
squareness of this ‘* block of beef,” the fineness of 
the bone, smallness of the head, and the evidence 
in the form and style of the animal, of the extreme 
smallness of the offal, compared with the merchant- 
able parts of the carcass. Were the hind legs to be 
cut off at the hocks, the forelegs just above the 
knees, and the head at the throat latch, the entire 
animal might be packed into, and would fill a 
rectangular box of proper dimensions. Note the 
great length and depth of the carcass, the full- 
ness and lowness of the flank, and of the brisket. 














Walks and Talks on the Farm. 


New Series.—No. 18. 
—_~— 


“You have the finest crop of cauliflowers J 
ever saw,’’ said the Deacon, who is less disposed 
to find fault with me than formerly. I do not like it, 
We have known each other intimately for thirty- 
five years. Heis a few years older than I am, and 
wasa man when I was a boy, and treated me accord- 
ingly. Alas! I am no 
longer a boy, and he be- 
gins to realize it. I 
should rather enjoy a 
good old - fashioned 
scolding, such as he has 
often given me. We 
have had a very wet sea- 
son and cauliflowers 
have been unusually 
good. We planted out 
about ten thousand 
plants of six leading va- 
rieties. We had Snow- 
ball,Early Dwarf Erfurt, 
Early Paris, Walcheren, 
Asiatic and Le-Normand 
Short-stem planted in 
rows side by side. All 
are good and all are 
poor. By this I mean, 
you can find really fine 
heads of each variety 
and some poor heads. 
Good as the Deacon 
thinks them, they are 
not as good as they 
ought to be. There are 
two reasons for this: 
first, the land is not as rich as it should be, and 
second, the seed is not as good as it ought 
to be. We are in the habit of pitting our man- 
gels, beets, carrots and cabbages on sandy knolls 
in the fields where they grow. We plow out 
the pits, and after the pits are filled, we plow 
around and around them, repeatedly turning the 
soil towards the pit. The soilis plowed not only 
very deep, but until it is as mellow as an ash heap. 
We top the roots at the heap and more or less 
of the tops, and straw used for covering, and the 
manure which sometimes we put on the heaps 
in the winter, are scattered on the knolls in the 
spring, and worked into the soil. Whenever a row 
of melons, or squashes, or cabbages, or cauliflowers, 
runs across one of these old pits, there we find the 
best specimens. ' 

‘‘ That is all very well,’’ said the Doctor, “ but the 
fact is, cauliflower seed is not grown with due regard 
to the object in view. We get too much stem and leaf 





Fig. 2.—POORLY SALTED BUTTER. 


and too little “curd.” Ihavenot weighed them, 
but [ think we often have cauliflower plants that 
would weigh fifteen pounds, and the curd, that we 
eat, would not weigh more than half a pound: In 
other words, to grow half a pound of the part 

we eat, we have to grow fourteen anda half pounds” 


of stalks and leaves that are useless. And mark 
you, a pound of green leaves contains more nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid and potash and otherplant 
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food, than a pound of the “curd.” » Evidently this 
is unskillfu) seed-growing or bad breeding. 

“Before you say any more, Doctor,” said Char- 
ley “let us weigh acanliflower and see if we are 
not doing better than you think.” We pulled ap 
two caulifiowers, not the largest, but a fair aver- 
age of what we aresending to market. One was 
Early Paris. The “curd’’ was eight inches in 
diameter, ‘very compact and thick. The other was 
Le-Normand Short-stem. The curd was eight in- 
ches in diameter but not so compact. The whole 
plant, of Early Paris, cut just above the ground, 
weighed six anda half pounds, and the curd weighed 
two pounds thirteen ounces. The Le-Normand plant 
weighed five pounds fifteen ounces, and the curd 
one pound thirteen ounces. The curd of the Le- 
Normand, was thirty per cent of the whole plant, 
and of the Early Paris, forty-three per cent. This 
isa very different result from whutthe Doctor an- 
ticipated, but he was not disposed to abandon his 
position. ‘Thatis all very well,” he said, ‘ but if 
I had selected the plants, I could bave found some 
with larger leaves and less curd. I know ané you 
know, that the average cauliflower is not what it 
should be, and the reason is largely due to poor 
seed, and Iam confident that there is a fortune 
awaiting some of our agricultural college graduates, 
or others with the necessary knowledge and skill, 
who will take hold of this matter. In Benary’s seed 
catalogue, he quotes Erfurt Earliest Dwarf cauli- 
flower seed, “‘to the trade’’ at two hundred E.:g- 
lish shillings a pound, and there isa duty on seeds 
of twenty five per cent, which with freight and box- 
ing, and other charges, would make it cost not far 
from seventy-five dollars per pound here. 

Many seem to suppose, continued the Doctor, 
that we know no more about plant-life, and plant 
growth and plant-food than we did fifty years ago. 
The fact is, however, there have been as many real 
discoveries in this field of knowledge as in any 
other. We knownow, just what food a plant must 
have to eat and live ; what it must have to grow a 
little, and what it must have to grow vigorously. 
This is definite knowledge of vast practical impor- 
tance, that has as yet been turned to little account. 
Let some young man with a knowledge of botany 
and chemistry, and a good store of practical com- 
mon sense, turn his attention to the subject, and 
he will give us cauliflowerseed that is worth its 
weight in gold, by which he will be able to raise at 
one-tenth the labor now required, to produce the 
so called Snowball, or dwarf early variety. And as 
good a3this variety unquestionably is, he will give 
us something still better. 

The Deacon gavea quiet laugh, but the Doctor 
continued. ‘‘ Years ago Doctor Lindley, called a po- 
tato a plant withagoutystem.’’ He was nearer the 
truth than he knew, or than any one knew at the 
time.” Many of the great changes which have taken 
place in plants and animals, are the result of star- 
vation on the one hand, and high feeding on the 
other. Carl Heyne, who had charge of William 
Chamberlain’s flock of Silesian merinos, used to 
have his lambs bornin December. He was asked 
how to doit. ‘Oh, I know,” he said, but that was all 
he would tell. Mr. Woodward, tells a story of 
buying a lot of ewes, that were accidentally kept on 
the cars, several days without food. They were 
then turned into a good pasture and supplied with 
plenty of food, and that year he had a fine 
lot of early lambs. The last thing youcan starve 
out of an animal or plant, is the effort to propagate 
it’s kind. The efforts of the successful breeders to 
. improve the early maturity dnd fattening (and 
probably milk-giving) qualities of animals, have 
been to reduce the size of certain parts, and after- 
wards to increase other and more desirable parts. 
And so with piants. If you wish to grow double flow- 
ers, you sow seed of a vigorous growing variety, 
in poor soil, so poor in fact, that the plant can just 
manage to make a life ofit and produce a little 
small, shrivelled up seed. Sow this seed on the 
richest of rich land,and remembering its feeble 
vitality, take care thatall the conditions of growth 
are highly favorable. If you succeed in raising a 
mt what do you get? The grandmother of this 
wasstrong and vigorous, and came from 4 





hardy race. The mother was dwarfed by poverty. 
The youngplant has the vigorous roots of the 
grandmother, and the dwarf habit of the mother. 
It has a superabundance of food, and it bursts forth 
into double flowers. 

“Now,’’ continued the Doctor,‘ what I want is, 
that these young scientific gentlemen who are to 
raise good seed for us, is to study this matter,and see 
if they cannot find acheaper and better and more 
scientific method of accomplishing the object. 
I want them to recollect that they live now,and 
not fifty years ago. Fifty years ago, rich soil was 
rich soil, and poor soil, poorsoil. Now we know 
what these terms mean. If yougive a horse no 
food he will die. Ifyou give him poor food, say 
straw, and water, he will live. And we can give 
him hay, or bran or oats, and thus regulate his 
growth and capacity for doing what we want. 

“We can now do the same thing with a plant. 
Formerly we could not, And it gives the seed- 
grower almost unlimited power to modify plants.”’ 

‘For instance, if you wanted to raise cauliflowers 
that would produce the earliest and largest heads, 
instead of starving the plants by depriving them of 
almost all the ingredients of plant-food, and thus 
running the risk of killing them outright, you 
might grow them in sand and moss, and supply 
them with nitrate of soda, phosphate, magnesia, 
etc., and only just potash enough to keep them 
alive. Or, you might grow the plants in the or- 
dinary way, and when setting them out for seed, 
let them have all the food they want—except pot- 
ash. Let them depend on the potash already ac- 
cumulated in the roots, stems, and leaves. The 
plant would make desperate efforts to propagate 
its species, and would rob itself of necessary pot- 
ash to produce seed.” 

“A cauliflower seed contains all the essential 
parts of the forthcoming plant—roots, stem, leaves, 
and flower buds, etc. Growth simply enlarges 
them. The most essential part is the flower. If 
you starve a plant, all other parts must give way 
to the flower, and the parts which produce the seed 
and continue the race. The seed from the starved 
plant would be small and inferior-looking. It 
would contain very little root, stem, and leaf 
matter. And when this seed was sown in very 
rich land, under favorable conditions, we should 
get a cauliflower with small stem and leaves, and a 
very large flower-bud, or ‘curd.’ This is not 
mere so-called theory or speculation,’ continued 
the Doctor, “‘ but a clearly demonstrated fact. Our 
best seed is so grown, only that the growers do not 
avail themselves of our present knowledge in re- 
gard to the various ingredients of plant-food.”’ 

I am not prepared to endorse all the Doctor 
says. The principle he alludes to has a wide ap- 
plication, and the point he makes is an important 
one. It is unquestionably a fact, that many im- 
portant changes in animals and plants have been 
brought about by alternate starving and high feed- 
ing. If bees could get plenty of food in winter, 
they would not store up honey in summer. Ani- 
mals that are subject to periods of starvation, lay 
up a store of fat when food is plenty. And the 
success of breeders is largely due to their ability in 
convincing animals that their supply of food is 
constant, and that they need not make provision 
for the future. The Doctor thinks, that at some 
period of her existence, the Jersey cow has had 
hard work to get food enough for herself and calf ; 
and, like a true mother, preferred to save her calf,by 
converting all the food into milk for her offspring. 
The calf inherited the same disposition, and hence 
we got a race small in stature, but with remarkable 
milk-producing qualities. 

With a cow that will convert nearly all the food 
she can eat and digest into milk, what wonderful 
results we obtain by high feeding, the trials show. 





A few days ago I visited an old friend, a Scotch- 
man, with the national taste for horticulture, who 
has about half an acre of land, which he has raised 
to the highest point of productiveness, and on 
which he obtains most astonishing results. Such 
currants, gooseberries, strawberries, raspberries, 
and blackberries, in size, quality, and productive- 
ness, I have never seen equaled. His Red Dutch 








and Victoria currants were larger than the Cherry 
currants, as usually seen in market, while the 
Cherry currants and Fay’s Prolific were magnificent, 
He finds no difficulty in growing the large English 
varieties of gooseberries. He smiled at the sug- 
gestion that our sun was too hot for them, and that 
they should have partial shade. ‘‘On the contra- 
ry,’’ he said, ‘they should be planted where the 
bushes can have free air and full sunshine. For- 
merly 1 thought otherwise, and set them out om 
the north side of a building, and the fruit mildew- 
ed. Since then I set out the bushes in the open 
ground, where they can get plenty of sun, and 
have grown large crops of perfect fruit.”’ 

‘*My bushes have all the sun they want,” said 
I, ‘and they are poor, stunted things with smal} 
mildewed fruit. Your bushes are four feet high, 
and your currant bushes five feet high and over six 
feet in diameter, covered with large dark greem 
leaves from top to bottom. It is not the sun. You 
prune carefully. The caterpillars are not allowed 
to eat the leaves, and no weeds rob the ground of 
moisture and plant-food. Is that the secret of 
your great crops ?”’ 

‘*T will tell you,” he said, and he half whispered 
in my ear, ‘‘hen manure! ” 

He took me to his hen-house and yards. In the 
yards were three plum trees of the choicest varie- 
ties, literally loaded with fine fruit. I bought a 
bushel of my friend’s plums totake home with me, 





We had our first frost October 24th, followed by 
one of those charming days, which are character- 
istic of the American autumn. We were in the 
midst of apple picking. No harm was done, but. 
rather good, for itis desirable to have cold weather 
when barrelling the fruit. We have about five 
hundred barrels of Northern Spies. The Squire has. 
over twenty-five hundred of Kings of Tompkins 
Co., Baldwins and Greenings. We are using the 
large flour barrel size. I do not hear of any one who 
uses the smail pony barrels. We pay thirty cents 
each for the same. The cost of gathering the apples 
depends upon the size of the tree, and on the yield. 
On a large, tall tree, with a small crop, the cost is 
often twenty-five cents a barrel. On a small tree, 
bending almost to the ground with its load of fruit, 
aman can make high wages at five cents a barrel. 
The Squire is paying five cents for sorting and 
barrelling the fruit. 

The work is all done in the orchard. The apples 
are all picked and laid in heaps containing from 
fifty to one hundred bushels, as most convenient. 
No attempt is made to sort the apples while picking. 
All the apples picked from the tree are put in the 
heap, and the sorting is done by the man that bar- 
rels the fruit. The cost of a barrel of apples on 
the average, is about as follows: barrel, thirty 
cents; picking, seven cents ; sorting and barrelling, 
seven cents; hauling to market six cents; total, 
fifty cents. 

The price we get, ranges from one dollar, to one 
dollar and seventy-five cents per barrel. The 
average being about one dollar and twenty-five 
cents. It makesa great difference in the profits, 
whether we get one dollar, or one dollar and 
seventy-five cents. After deducting fifty cents for 
barrel and labor, we make just as much on two 
barrels at one dollar and seventy-five cents, as we 
do on five at one dollar each. The fact is, that the 
best apples are the cheapest, and are in greatest 
demand. Last year my apples were sent to Scot- 
land, and I presume will go there again this year. 
It would be a good thing for us, if we could stop 
sending poor fruit to market, both at home and 
abroad. Better send all the inferior fruit to the 
dry-house or the vinegar factory; and I believe 
farmers are perfectly willing ‘to do this, if apple 
buyers would pay a fair price for good apples, and 
refuse to buy inferior fruit at any price. 

The buyers can bring about the desired change 
if they will unite. Last year the buyers wantec 
apples packed in large barrels, and the farmers al- 
most toa man this year, complied with their re- 
quest. There are no “pony”? barrels used this 
year. The farmers complied because they felt that 
the buyers were right. Now let the buyers be equal 
ly firm and united in regard to buying inferior fruit, 
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Temperature in the Dairy. 


Temperature is one of the most important things 
in the management of the dairy. By neglect of 
it, one meets with the greatest difficulties. In the 
winter, these difficulties often quite prevert the 
making of butter, or if the butter can be made at 
all, the quality is inferior and at times so poor, as 
to make it unsalable. Winter dairying, upon this 
account, can be made easier and more profitable 
than summer dairying, because the right tempera- 
ture can be better and more cheaply maintained 
by means of fire in the dairy-room in cold 
weather, than by ice in the hot weather. The 
standard temperature for setting milk, the year 
round, is sixty-two degrees. It is useless to 
try to secure this exact temperature without a 
thermometer, and the first thing to be done by 
the bttter-maker at any season, is to pro- 
cure one of those indispensable guides. Where 
there is a good, tight duiry-house, a fire in a small 
stove, kept up for one hour in the morning, and 
for another hour in the evening, will usually be 
sufficient to maintain the necessary warmth. The 
temperature may be permitted to rise to sixty-five 
degrees for a time, and fal] to sixty, or even fifty- 
five during the night, without injury. With this 
temperature, the cream will rise on shallow pans in 
thirty-six hours ; and if kept at the same tempera- 
ture for thirty-six hours more, before churning, 
it will churn in aroom kept at the same tempera- 
ture in twenty-five or thirty minutes, without any 
failure. Sometimes difficulty arises by churning in 
a cold room, when the agitation of the cream, and 
the constant current of cold air tLrough it, chills 
it so much as to overcome all the advantages of the 
careful setting, and cause difficulty in getting the 
butter. Over-churning, will surely injure the qual- 
ity of the butter. Itisbetterto warm the cream to 
sixty-five degrees when it is put into the churn, and 
so secure prompt churning, than to risk danger by 
cooling of the cream, and long work in gathering. 





The Red Pigs of England. 


The original stock of almost all our American 
pigs came from England, or has been so thor- 
ougbly blended with the blood of English pigs, that 
it amounts to about the same thing. It is chiefly 
through the English pigs that whatever we have 
of the blood of Chinese, Siamese, Neapolitan, and 
other breeds comes. There is little doubt that the 
original blood of the American Red pigs, whether 
known as Jersey Reds, Durocs, or Duroc Jerseys, 
came from the Red pigs of England, although the 





used to have occasional red spots upon them, 
might indeed indicate a mixture of blood, and a 
remote cross with red pigs in England; but it is 
hardly supposable that this fortuitous color in 
Berkshires, could predominate in any family to 
such an extent as to give rise to a race of red pigs. 
Moreover, they are not at all like Berkshires in 
form or character, except only the fact that they 
make good bacon and hams, having in a mode- 
rate degree the quality of streaking the lean meat 





the Tamworths, and who writes about the latter 
with great satisfaction. The engraving we present 
is one of Mr. G. M. Allender’s breeding, and is cer- 
tainly a very well shaped animal; a little coarse 
in the “underpinning,” but shows constitution. 





The Périgordine Pig of France. 
—<—> 


Among the breeds of swine famous for the ex- 
cellence of their flesh, and possessing the tendency 





THE PERIGORDINE PIG OF FRANCE, 
Engraved after Rose for the American Agriculturist. 


with fat. The Tamworth pig has been bred in and 
about Staffordshire, since the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary, and has been regu- 
larly and largely exhibited at the Birmingham 
agricultural shows. They are of two colors: dark- 
red, inclining to black ; and much lighter, orsandy. 
This is exactly like the Jersey Reds and Durocs. 
Then they are a coarsish, lop-eared, large pig, ma- 
turing Jate, and are prolific breeders, exactly like 
the red pigs of this country. Of late years, there 
has been marked improvement in them; so there 
has been in ours in other points of similarity. 
That they are different, admits of no doubt; and 
that ours originated from the old, unimproved 
Tamworth breed, also, to our mind, admits of no 
doubt. The Tamworth pig, as now bred, preserves 
that admirable characteristic of making good 
bacon, which we in this country are so apt to at- 
tribute to the Berkshire, almost to the exclusion 





THE IMPROVED TAMWORTH PIG. 
Engraved after Harrison Weir for the American Agriculturist. 


record of any importation has been lost. That is 
not at all strange. We have seen Scottish farmers 
land from the ships with their Ayrshire cows, which 
were carried to theimnew homes, there to increase 
and multiply, with no idea of being registered in 
the Ayrshire herd-book, and no note was ever taken 
of the importation which would pass into history. 
The same thing probably happened with the 
Jersey Reds. The fact that the old Berkshires 








of other breeds. The Tamworth pig is described as 
long and deep, with grand sides for bacon, and 
having the fat and lean admirably interlarded. 
They are said not to be ‘‘all back,’’ or too fat, like 
the Berkshires, which indicates clearly, flat ribs and 
great depth. Yet they make very heavy hams, and 
reach the occasional weight of eight hundred 
pounds. Long quotes one breeder, who has given 
up Berkshires after raising them twenty years, for 





so much valued in the Berkshires, of interlarding 
the lean with streaks of fat, the pig of Perigord is 
deserving of special notice. Like others having 
the same tendency, the breed as now valued, has 
been improved from a stock of forest rangers, that- 
grubbed for a living, feeding upon grubs, nuts and 
acorns, taking care of themselves, fleet of foot, 
strong of limb, powerful in the snout and well 
haired. The engraving represents one of the im- 
proved breed—deep bodied, slab-sided, coarse 
throughout. No dcubt they are good foragers, 
prolific breeders and hardy, and certainly they are 
most excellent bacon hogs. The hams are as famous. 
in France, as the Westphalian hams are in Germany 
and England, and the bacon sides as beautifully 
streaked with fat and lean as one can desire. It is 
hardly probable that any have ever been imported 
into this country, but as we gain valuable qualities. 
by ingrafting them from one breed upon another, 
these, like the pigs of Augeron, described in 
November, might not improbably, prove valu- 
able to the pig breeders of the United States. 





The Old Fields of the South. 


—<>—_ 

When a Northern farmer passes through the 
Southern States, he is surprised, and pained—if of 
a sensitive nature—to see so many seemingly bar- 
ren fields; bare, excepting when covered with the 
prevailing brown sedge or the various, exceedingly 
poor, creeping plants called Japan clover, which in- 
clude several kinds of Lespedeza. These old fields 
are scarred with gullies, or washes, caused by the 
heavy rains, which loosen the fine red clay and 
carry it down the slopes. Naturally, a stranger 
thinks these barren fields to be worn out and 
worthless, This is a great mistake. They are 
turned out to rest, while a piece of new ground is. 
cleared and cultivated, and after a time takes its 
turn of rest, and the old field is plowed up and 
cropped again. This is the Scuthern substitute for 
manure, and is really a method—an exceedingly 
poor one, it is true—of fallowing. These fields. 
have never been plowed, to use this word in its 
true sense. They have been scratched over, but 
the soil has never been turned, and when a North- 
ern farmer, or an awakened Southern planter, tears: 
up this soil with a good turning plow, and seeds it 
down to grass and clover, the yield is quite equal to” 
that of the average of a good field on a Northern 
farm. The writer has a field of thirty acres of clover 
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and Timothy on land of this character, broken up 
last summer (1884), in August, plowed twice, har- 
rowed up three times, and sown with the clover 


_and grass alone. This has been mowed twice for 


hay, yielding, in all, three tons per acre, and the 
aftermath is now (November) knee-high, and would 
make the finest pasture, were it not saved for turn- 
ing under in the spring. Another old field, seeded 
with Timothy and clover with oats, has a perfect 
stand ; not a séed seems to have failed to grow, 
and is better than the writer has ever grown at the 
North in thirty years’ experience. This seems to be 
the most profitable way to treat old fields in the 
South, and if Southern farmers would adopt this 
plan, and feed stock on the grass in the winter, 
the greatest blot on the fair face of the South 
would be covered with beauty and turned to profit. 
Among the characteristic plants of the old flelds, 
in many localities, are seedling pines, which are so 
generally found in them, as to give the tree the 
name of Old Field Pine, .also called Loblolly Pine. 





Marketing Poultry. 
ae, ~ tae 


Our American markets are full of half-fattened, 





wetted with warm water, and mixed with four 
pounds of mixed corn-meal and fine bran, or 
coarse middlings. This is giventwiceaday. Five 
pounds of good clover hay should be given at 
noon. If any rvots are provided, these may be 
given with the hay at noon. With comfortable 
stabling, a cow may be kept up at full produc- 
tion through the winter by feeding in this manner. 


—————— 


The Comet Pear. 
ee 

While the Comet Pear is new in respect to being 
offered in the trade, it is old as to the orginal tree, 
the estimated age of which is over fifty years. 
It is another illustration of the fact, that nearly all 
the desirable pears are chance or accidental seed- 
lings. The original tree of the Comet is still stand- 
ing in Ulster county, New York, where it grows 
among rocks, in a most unfavorable situation. As 
a market fruit, this presents strony claims. It 
ripens with the Doyenne d’Eté, which is several 
weeks earlier than the Bartlett. The Comet is re- 
markably showy, having a fine, yellow color, with 
a large, bright crimson cheek. This is an impor- 
tant quality, as in the city markets, all but a few 


half-dressed, poorly packed poultry, which are sold | well known pears, sell on account of their attract- 


at half price, at little profit to the dealers, 
and at a serious loss to producers. Why is 
this? It is because our poultry is-in too 
many cases a sort of by-product; not a 
regular farm crop, seldom calculated upon 
as one of the regular sources of a farmer’s 
income. It is quite worth while for poul- 
try raisers to take pains. Buyers do not 
want the poor stuff sent to market. A 
lean chicken is not as tender as a well 
fattened year-old fowl; and a thin young 
gobbler, cannot compare in flavor with 
one twoor three years old, and well fat- 
teued. The very choicest birds may be 
ruined by the way they are killed and sent 
to market. Tons come with their crops 
full of corn and otber grain, and their 
entrails full of half digested food. Thi. 
ferments, and the odor from it taints the 
whole fowl, even though the weather re- 
mains cold, and there is no danger of 
“‘sweating,”’ or “‘souring.’”? When good, 
healthy young fowls or turkeys, are shut 
up in cages with s!atted bottoms, regular- 
ly fed all they can digest, and given fresh 
water daily, or better, milk, they will gain 
very fast. When they are fat it is time 
to market them, either dead or alive. If 
the distance is not great, poultry will 
often sell better alive than dead, but 
transporting live fowls very far in bas- 
kets and crates, adds to expenses. The fowls get 
sickly and dirty after a few days, and there is dan- 
ger of serious loss in case the market should fall, 
for then the sale for such stock is very slow. 
Some die, and all lose in weight. When killed 
on the farm, poultry should always be starved 
thirty-six hours before they are killed. During 
this time they should remain perfectly quiet, and if 
possible, in the dark. At the end of this time, the 
food will all have been digested, and the bowels 
will be empty, or nearly so. Then, if they are hung 
up by the feet, bled by the mouth, dry-picked 
while warm, singed over an alcohol lamp flame, and 
laid on a table to cool, being formed up nicely into 
shape, and wrapped or wound with strips of muslin 
tokeep them so while they cool; in twelve hours 
they may be packed. It is well to have clean oat- 
straw toline the boxes in which they are packed for 
shipment, and the hoxes themselves should be light, 
strong and tight. Clean barrels are very good. 
The manner of packing depends upon.the size of 
the box or barrel, and the character of the birds. 
It should be uniform and systematic, and always in 
distinct layers and very close. They must, of 
course, be thoroughly cold before they are packed. 





Wieter Ferepryc.—A good, standard feed for 
cows in the winter is: for one feed, five pounds 
of hay or good corn fodder, cut up fine, and 
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COMET PEAR. 


ive appearance. In quality it ranks as “good ;” 
but, like all early varieties, it decays soon after 
maturing. As to the tree, the original is reported as 
being perfectly healthy, but the variety has yet to 
undergo trial in many different localities, before its 
claimed exemption from the blight can be estab- 
lished. It now appears to be a fruit of great promise 
and of unusual beauty for one ripening so early. 








Method of Hobbling Hors>s. 


—~<—>-— 
A piece of raw hide, four feet long by two and a 
halfinches wide, is fastened to the forefoot below 
the fetlock, by means of a well padded strap and 
buckle, and should be so attached that it will drag 
flat on the ground. Twomay be used if one is not 
found sufficient, one on each front foot. In travel- 
ing the animal steps on the raw hide straps with 
his hind feet, and will be found very close to camp 
every morning, or in the pasture. It is much bet- 
ter thana poke to keep him from jumping the 
fence. I findthat hobbling a horse by the feet by 
chaining or strapping them together, makes him 
sore and stiffin a short time, and if I can not use 
the raw hide and strap, I use a rope about seven feet 
long, by tying it around the front legs well above 
the knees, in a bowline knot, then throw the end 
over the back, and tie to the rope around the 
legs, so that it cannot slip down. He can travel 
slowly very well, but is very easily caught. 








A Fence of Wire and Pickets, 


——<—> 

An Illinois correspondent, N. H. R.. writes us: 
Isend you a sketch of a fence, which is used to 
some extent in this section, and is becoming more 
popular every year. The posts are set ten feet 
apart, and are so placed that they will come on 
the right and left sideof the fence, alternately, 
The pickets are split from oak, or any other hard 
wood, and are four and five feet long, and an inch 
and a half or two inches thick. When the posts 
are set, brace the one at the end of the line, and 
fusten the ends of two number nine, un-annealed 
wires to it. Stretch the wires along to the other 
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FENCE OF WIRE AND PICKETS, 


end of the line, and a few feet beyond the last 
post. Thisisto be done’both near the top of the 
posts and near the ground. When the wires are 
stretched taut, fasten them to a weight that will 
drag on the ground, such asa few posts; the up- 
per and lower wires, should be fastened to separ- 
ate weights, and these should be heavy enough to 
keep the wires ata great tension. Having done 
this, you are ready to commence building the 
fence. One man spreads the strands, while another 
places the picket between them ; the other end of 
the picket is then raised up and placed between 
the upper strands, and then driven up with an axe 
or mallet. In inserting the pickets, the wires are 
to be crossed alternately, as shown by the engrav- 
ing. The pickets should be dry and should be 
about three inches apart. It takes two persons to 
build this fence successfully, but it can be built 
more rapidly by three; one to spread the wires, 
one to place the picket in position, and one to 
drive it home. This fence is especially adapted for 
a line fence, or other, which is not required to be 
often moved. The fence is fastened to the post by 
nailing a picket to it with common fencing nails, 
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How to Dry Rennet. 
ee “en 

As home-made cheese isa very agreeable addi- 
tion to the farmer’s bill of fare, every household 
should be provided with a few dried rennets. 
These are the fourth or 
true Gigestive stomachs cf 
the young calf, which is 
fed solely upon milk. The 
stomachs of deacon calves 
or of fat veals, should al- 
ways be preserved for this 
purpose. The stomach is 
simply emptied of its con- 
tents, and is not washed. 
A slender twig is pushed 
into the opening so as to 
distend it, in the manner 
shown in the engraving. 
The ends of the twig are 
tied to form a loop by 
which it can bo hung up 
inadry closet. It is filled 
with salt and dried, and 
gradually becomes stronger 
with age, as the ferment 
which is called “rennet,” seems to reproduce 
itself in course cf time. Two square inches 
of this dried stomach, steeped in a quart of 
brine, is enough for a hundred pounds of milk. 

a iy ak ae 

EVENINGS ON TEE Farm.—There is no more 
pleasurable way of spending an evening on the 
farm, than in the study of some subject of natural 
history connected with the farm work. There is 
an extensive variety of subjects to choose from, 
and all are of such interest, that no difficulty can 
be experienced in making a choice. Moreover, a8 
a method of cultivating social intercourse, these 
subjects may be studied and discussed among & 
few friends, invited for the purpose, who should 
come prepared to take a part in the conversation. 





DRYING RENNET. 
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American Sheep. 
tier i 


The American farmer who builds up a flock of 
sheep, takes the Merino for the basis—and a grand 
foundation it is. Before the introduction of the 
Spanish Merinos, very little attention was paid to 
sheep raising, and the flocks were, as a whole, the 
degenerate offspring of unimproved varieties of Eng- 
lish sheep, chiefly Leicesters perhaps, though doubt- 
Jess a mixture. The wool was coarse, the fleeces light, 
the mutton poor, and bringing a low price. Home- 
made goods were of the simplest and coarsest 
character, and “‘ gentle folks ’’ wore cloths imported 
from England and France. When the United 
States took its position among the nations of the 
earth, and sent ambassadors, ministers, and consuls 
to foreign countries, it became a matter of special 
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Hammond and other famous breeders, drew for 
their foundation stock. In their hands the Ameri- 
can Merino first became so distinct in its charac- 
teristics, and withal so excellent, as warranted its 
being regarded as a distinct breed. By wise selec- 
tion, close in-breeding and crossing, the wool has 
been made to cover almost the entire animal, from 
the eyes to the hoofs, a small patch only upon the 
belly and the nose being bare. The form and 
weight of the carcass has been greatly improved, 
and the weight of the fleece has more than kept 
pace with the improvement of thecarcass. It may 
be a question whether the wool has deteriorated 
in fineness. It is more even in staple, but it is not 
nearly so fine, as the wool of the lighter fleeced 
Saxons and Silesians. The American Merino rams, 
of one of which we give an excellent engraving, 
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interest with many of them to send home, or ecn- 
courage the importation of, such plants and animals 
as would enable the farmers of this country to sup- 
ply the raw material of manufactures. The fabrics 
made from the fine wool of Spain, interested Col. 
David Humphreys, of Connecticut, minister to that 
country, and having somehow or other obtained in 
1802 a small flock of the choicest Merino sheep, 
for their exportation was prohibited under heavy 
penalties, sent them to his farm in Connecticut. 
There were only twenty-five sheep in all, but this 
was the largest importation of Merinos made up to 
that time, and no doubt the best ever brought to 
this country. Seven years later, the Spanish Goy- 
ernment confiscated and suld the entire flocks of 
certain rebellious nobles. Many of them were 
bought by Hon. Wm. Jarvis, our consul at Lisbon, 
and several thousand were sent to this country, and 
sold in New England, New York, PhiladeJphia, 
Maryland and Virginia. These would have formed 
splendid stocks to breed Col. Humphreys’ rams 
upon, but this was done only to a small extent, 
and the entire Merino stock of the country was 
subsequently nearly ruined, by the craze for the 
wonderfully fine-wooled Saxony Merinosheep. In 
a few flocks, notably in that of Stephen Atwood, of 
Connecticut, the Humphreys’ blood was kept 
unmixed. It was upon these flocks that Mr. Edwin 





have been very extensively employed to bring up 
the character of our common sheep. They are 
hardy, of good form—the ewes prolific, crossing 
well with the mutton breeds—and the lambs of 
such crosses often being, when fit for market, as 
large or larger than their dams. The improvement 
in the quality of the mutton is quite as great as in 
the size of the carcass, and though the half-bred 
Down-Merino mutton is not equal to that of the 
best mutton breeds, yet it is very fair. Flocks so 
handled should yicld a profit to the farmer in 
lambs, in wool, and in mutton. 
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Rotary Mi1LkK SHELVEs.—A very convenient 
method of arranging the shelves in a shallow pan 
dairy, isas follows: A strong post, six or eight 
inches square, is mounted on pins which set into 
hard-wood sockets, one in the floor, and one on the 
ceiling. Cross-bars are let into grooves cut in the 
posts on each face, and barred shelves are built 
upon this foundation. The shelves need not be 


more than six inches apart, so as to slip the pans 
in upon them. The whole structure turns easily 
upon the pivots, and takes up very little room, thus 
| avoiding one objection to this system of setting 
milk, while the pans can be reached with much less 
moving about than with any other kind of shelves. 
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Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 





The Milk Supply of Cities —L 
Cc. P, DEWEY. ° 
Sauget 


The milk supply of cities is an important problem 


in agriculture, and one that comes home with a 
great deal of force to the farmers, who live within 
the range of milk transportation to the great cen- 
tres of consumption. As a rule, the milk used in 
cities comes from a region within seventy-five miles 
of the market, and most of it from a space quite 
within that limit. In such a region, cows are 
maintained with special reference to their milk- 


giving qualities, and the production of butter and 
cheese is a subsidiary or incidental interest. “Let \ 


us take New York City with the allied towns of 
Brooklyn, Long Island City, Jersey City, and New- 














ark, as an illustration ; cities, which by the Census 
of 1880 contained two million inhabitants, and 
which now contain nearly two million five hundred 
thousand. The milk supply of this great popula- 
tion is drawn mostly from the following counties 
in the three States named, and the returns of cows 
and dairy products are as follows, by the last 
United States Census: 























Miich Cheese 

Counties. Cows. Milk, Gail.| Butter, lbs Ibe. 
N. Y. Queens..... | 9,500; 3,000,000; 370,000} 13,000 
Westcliester | 19,000} 5,700.000} 617,000} 2,600 
Duchess, ... | 24,000} '7%,000.000 | 1,500,000 | 17,000 
Putnam..... 10.000 | 3,700,000} 298,000 100 
Crange 46,000 | 19,000,000 | 1,250,000! 4.700 
Sullivan 18,000 | 1,100,000 | 1,700,000} 16,000 
Ulster....... 21,000 | 1.400.000 | 1,800,000} 9,000 
Conn. Fairfield... | 17,000 | 2,25),000 | 1,150,006 | 20,000 
Litchfield... | £6,500 | 3,500,000 | 1,700,000 | 490,000 
N. J. Sussex...... 19,000 | 4,200,000 | 1,200.000; 16,000 
Union....... | 3,500; 1,000,000; 107,000 200 
Essex....... 4.300 | 1,400,000} 261:000| 1,800 
Morris. .... | 10,600! 1,200,000! 710.000} "500 








Here is an aggregate milk production of about 
fifty-four million gallons for the year. The daily re- 
ceipts at New York were for an early week in 
September, 1834, one hundred and twelve thousand 
gallons, and for a corresponding week in Septem- 
ber, 1885, one hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
gallons, If we regard this last as an average for 
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the year, the consumption of New York city and 
the adjacent cities, supplied from this central 
market, is forty-gix millions seven hund and 
twenty thousand gallons, against forty-one millions 
the year before, or one-half pint a day each for 
two million people, and one-third of a pint for 
three million people. These figures are in strik- 
ing corroboration of the statement made in the 
American Agriculturist in 1867, that the milk supply, 
at that time, was one-third of a pint daily for two 
million population. The American Agriculturist 
then stated, that the value of the milk produced 
was four million five hundred thousand dollars a 
year, of which the producers received one-half, 
the other half being divided between the railroads 
and the middle-men. At this time the producers, 
if they are to be believed, receive much less than 

the value of the milk as paid by the dealer. 
And certainly the facts seem to sustain their state- 
ments. They receive from two and one quarter to 
four cents a quart, according to the season of the 
year, while the housekeeper pays eight or teu 
cents; and to pursue the analysis still further, the 
price of milk at the restaurant, to the weary worker 
in the city, is five or ten cents a glass, a scant half 
pint. No wonder that the “palaces” of the men 
who make this profit, ‘‘rise like exhalations,”’ 
that “‘their equipages gleam like meteors,” to bor- 
row the words of Edmund Burke, concerning the 
Government contractors of his day. 

It will be observed, that in the above tuble of 
the counties fornishing the milk supply of fifty-four 
millions gallons, the production of butter is not 
much in excess of twelve million pounds. Three 
grazing counties in this State,that produce forty-five 
million gallons of milk, produce thirteen million 
pounds of butter, and three million five hundred 
pounds of cheese. Nine other counties ‘produco 
eighty-five million gallons of milk and thirty-one 
million pounds of butter. If these twelve counties 
were within range of ‘‘milk routes,” they would 
fairly flood the market. But distance and oppor- 
tunity determine otherwise, and the products of 
the dairy farms take the form in which profit is the 
more certain. 

The milk supply of Boston is derived mainly 
from seven counties nearest that city. These 
produce twenty-eight million gallons of milk a 
year, and four million pounds of butter. Exclud- 
ing Worcester County, which produces very Jargely 
both of milk and butter, the remaining six counties 
yield twenty-one million gallons of milk, and two 
million pounds of butter. Bostun and the adjacent 
towns drawing their milk supply from these coun- 
ties, include a population of some seven hundred 
thousand, and would require, according to the 
the statistics relating to New York, about sixteen 
million gallons a year, a product easily supplied 
by the six or seven counties within the reach of 
that city. 

The supply of Philadelphia comes chiefly from 
six counties in Pennsylvania, and five in New Jer- 
sey. Cincinnati draws its supplies from Ohio, 
Indiana, and Kentucky; St. Louis from Missouri 
and Illinois in part ; Chicago from Illinois, Indiana 
and Michigan. Eight counties in Illinois adjacent 
to Chicago, have one hundred and eighty-four 
thousand cows, and produce thirty-five million 
gallons of milk, and nearly ten million pounds of 
buttera year. An area about Chicago, included 
in a radius of seventy miles, produces, as we learn 
. from a Report made to the American Public Health 

ciation, four hundred thousand gallons per 

ey, or, annually, fifteen million gallons. At Chi- 
cago, in the month of July, last year, the average 
; receipt of milk was fifty-thousand gallons, or 
eighteen million for the year. The population, 
including a as was then estimated at 
seven hundred fifty-thousand, which would 
allow a little more than half a pint a day to 
the individual, Cook County, in which Chicago is 
situated, furnishes five million gallons a year, and 
ry together, eighteen million. 

it and future, need have no 

ure of its milk supply, however great 
lation may become. St. Lonis procures its 
rin part from farms. In July of last year, 
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the daily receipts by rail were opvly two thousand 
and six hundred gallons, a beggarly forty-thousand 
half pints. That great city of four hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, derives its milk, as we learn from 
the Report above referred to, ‘‘ from cows confined 
in stables within the city limits or vicinity, and fed 
upon the waste and swill from the breweries and 
\ distilleries.”’ A company organized in St. Louis 
Was taken this matter in hand, and has put in suc- 
cessful operation a system for supplying ‘‘ pure 
country milk’’ to the city. The milk is analyzed 
at the delivery depot, and also after delivery to the 
distribution wagon, and even after it reaches the 
house of the consumer. The surveillance is sys- 
tematic and careful, and every precaution is taken 
to protect the consumer from adulterations even 
within his own doors. Ina single year, this com- 
pany increased its business nearly fifty per cent., 
much to the satisfaction of its patrons and the 
healthfulness and comfort of those who used the 
milk. ‘Swill milk,’ under these conditions, will 
soon be run out. 





Farmers and Fish Culture. 
SETH GREEN. 
—p—_— 

There is no class of people who should be more 
interested in fish culture than the farmers. Their 
homes are among the lakes and streams, and the 
lands which they cultivate border on them, and 
they, above all others, should be interested in keep- 
ing them stocked so that when they wish a change 
of food from the regular farm diet, and think that 
change should be fish, they can get them for the 
taking, fresh from the waters in their immediate 
vicinity, without being obliged to send to the city 
markets for them, and with a little uncertainty es 
to their being perfectly fresh. I do not wish to be 
understood as saying that fresh, wholesome fish can- 
not be obtained at our city markets, for they can 

“many times be had, but in my opinion, the sooner 
fish are eaten after they are caught, the better food 
they are, and if you catch them yourself, there can 
be no doubt in your mind as to how long they have 
been caught. 

[ believe fish should be eaten as often at least as 
once every week, and oftener would be better; but 
perhaps I am a little enthusiastic on this point. 
There is scarcely a farm in New York State, and 
many other sections of the United States and Can- 
ada as well, which has not a stream, lake, or pond 
within a radius of five miles which is capable of 
supporting some kind of fish and furnishing fish 
food for all the inhabitants in the neighborhood, 
provided they are not allowed to be taken in any 
other way than angling with hook and line, and 
protected during their spawning season. In one 
sense, these bodies of water are natural fish farms, 
capable of producing more food, acre for acre, than 
the land, besides not requiring the attention and 
labor necessary to put on the soil to prepare it for 
a future crop. 

After the seed is planted, nothing further ‘is re- 
quired than to reap what you have sown. Wind, 
rain, hail storms, or cyclones do not damage them, 
nor are the buds hiighted by early frosts or the fruit 
withered by late ones. 

Farms having a large spring or other water sup- 
ply, can have a fish pond of their own without great 
outlay, which in many cases could be utiized in 
winter by cutting a supply of ice which, I believe, 
most farmers now consider a necessity. 

After a pond has been built a year or two, it will 
breed enough food to support a number of fish 


| without being obliged to feed them; but the older 


the pond the better, and the more fish it is capable 
of supporting. If fish are put in a new pond, they 
should be fed, as fish cannot live ard thrive with- 
out plenty of food, any more than the stock on your 
farms. 

In regard to the size to build your pond, the 
quantity of water which is to supply it, should be 
taken into consideration, and also the kind of fish 
to be keptinit. If trout, it should not be built so 





large but that it would get a complete change of 





water every twenty-four or forty-eight hours. If 
bass or perch, if the water changes once a week, 
it would answer. With carp, only enough water ig 
required to keep up with the evaporation, and the 
warmer the water gets the better and the faster the 
growth of the fish, provided they have plenty of 
food. 

Many farms have soft, springy portions which 
cannot be used for the growing of crops, in which 
a fish pond could be constructed without great ex- 
pense, and encugh raised for family use. But in 
the taking of fish, whether it be from a natura} 
body of water or from a private pond, you shoulaé 
regulate the killing of them the same as you woulé 
your fowls. Do not kill any more than you need at 
one time, for although you cannot see the fish to 
count them the same as you would your fow!s, yet 
the fact remains that when one of each is killed, 
there remains one less fish or chicken for future 
dinners, as the case may be, and you should no 
more think of killing more fish than you would use 
than you would chickens. I know, the temptation 
is most too strong to resist, when fish are biting 
well, to stop taking them when you have got 
enough for your own use; but if you do take them, 
dor’t let them go to waste. You have plenty of 
neighbors in your vicinity who would be glad of 
them, and perhaps some day when your provisions 
happened to be low, you might go home and find 
that a neighbor who had not forgotten your kind- 
ness, had sent something in. 





Christmas—Three Generations. 
—<> 


Christmas is the family holiday, and in the fam- 
ily it is eminently the children’s day. What parent 
so poor, that does not endeavor to make the day 
memorable to the little ones! It is a pleasing 
thought that on this day, nearly all over the world, 
the hearts of all turn towards the children, and 
that they are made happy in memory of The Child, 
who was born centuries ago. Christmas, too, is 
the most joyous of holidays; and merriment is so 
appropriate to the time, that the universal saluta- 
tion, is to wish our friends ‘‘ A Merry Christmas.’” 
Besides its pleasures, the day, to all thoughtful 


persons, has its duties. If weare glad at the event. . 


that this day commemorates, we are also thankful 
for it. In following our custom of giving a Christ- 
mas picture, we, this month, present one which 
illustrates one feature in the observance of 
the day. It is a general custom for families, to 
repair to their places of worship, and there to offer 
thanks for the event of which Christmas day is the 
anniversary. It is a pleasing sight to see those 
who are no Jonger young, accompanied by children 
and children’s children, entering the house of 
worship, to join in the services of the day. The 
child naturally accompanies her grand-parents, for 
she well knows the source of the choicest of her 
Christmas gifts, and who for the rest of the year 
grants her such indulgences as grand-parents only 
allow. How well the artist has represented the 
reverential air of the old people, the self-satisfied 
content of the young parents, and the happiness 
of the child, as three generations enter the vestibule 
of the church, an examination of the engraving 
willshow. At this holiday time, the American Agri- 
culturist, as it enters so many families, would carry 
with it the greeting, to young and old, of “A 
Merry Christmas.”’ 


———————e—______- 


Freepinc Youne Stock.—It is very poor econ- 
omy to starve young animals. Too often they lose 
curing the winter, what flesh they have made in 
the summer, and come out in the spring no better 
than when they were weaned; besides using up 
time and food to restore their strength the next 
summer. We have seen young stock which were 
worth twelve dollars in the fall, sold in the 
spring for seven or eight dollars, after having 
been fed through the winter. It is this sort of bad 
management which has no doubt given rise to the 
general complaint that ‘‘ farming does not pay.’” 
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Farmer’s Accounts. 


THEODORE GOODRICH, UNION CO., ILL. 
—~<—_ 

Farmers, as a general thing, are poor book-keep- 
ers. Their accounts appear to be, as a general 
thing, of the most primitive kind, or none at all. 

So careless are they often, about making a 
straight ‘forward and clear record of business 
transactions, that one would infer their feeling 
amounted almost to repugnance to such a task. 
This shows a lack of method as well as of business 
training and habit. The want of method explains 
the lack of suceess on the part of many farmers, 
for without method, no business in the world can 
be successful. 

When the farmer sells his wheat to the miller, in 
eight cases out of ten, he has but a very indefinite 
idea what it has cost him a bushel to grow it. 
But the miller must know what it costs him, and 
that clear through all the processes, until it is 
packed away in flour barrels and sold. Why is 
this? Isit more necessary for the miller to rea- 
son and calculate, to be successful, than it is for 
the farmer? Not at all. Only the miller is the 
better business man, and manages his affairs in a 
more business like way. Many farmers are so 
careless in, orentirely destitute of accounts, as to 
place them ata great disadvantage when dealing 
with men of other occupations, and not unfre- 
quently to make them the victims of designing 
sharpers. When the farmer settles with the doc- 
tor and the lawyer for their services, he pays 
them what they ask. When he works, he takes 
what hecan get. Whenhe goes to town to buy, 
he asks, ‘‘ what will you take?’ When he gues 
there to sell, it is ** what wiil you give ?” 

Somebody else always sets the price both ways. 
This will always be the way until American. far- 
mers take agricultural papers, study market re- 
ports, calenlate their losses and gain’, and become 
more business like in their methods. Let all far- 
mer’s begin now to balance their accounts of. the 
season, and see where they stand financially at the 
close ofthe year. And let those not in the habit 
of doing so, begin the new year, and maintain to 
its close, a system of accounts elaborate enough, to 
at least give a clear and correct statement of 
all transactions during the coming year. Tor rest 
assured, that, in nine cases out of ten, good book- 
keeping and good management, go hand in hand. 





The Importance of Cellar Ventilation. 
—>— 

The ill-health which prevails more or less uni- 
formly towards epring, may be accounted for to a 
great degree, by the lack of ventilation of cellars. 
Farm house cellars are often filled in December, 
with cider ard vinegar in barrels, beef barrels, 
pork barrels, apple barrels, potatoes in bins, vege- 
tables in heaps, wash tubs, butter tubs, and other 
articles too numeroustomention. Besides, flower- 
ing plants taken up for the winter, are here stored 
away to be safe from frost, and the leaves from 
them falland decay. There are boxes, old timbers, 
boards, etc., which become moist and mouldy, and 
there are shelves and corners, that anyone can see 
to have been only half cleaped, and liable to be, if 
not already, damp, mouldy and unwholesome. 

The thing to do is, to provide outside cellars as 
soon as possible, for fruits and vegetables, and all 
those things liable to decay; but before that is 
done, we must do everything possible to have our 
First 
the cellar should be swept (hoed out if necessary), 
once a week. Decaying things, whether fruit, veg- 
etables or boards, should beremoved. Then quick- 
lime, or half slaked lime, should be scattered freely 


_ in corners,under shelves,under bins,and around and 





among the barrels of all kinds. When the lime has 
slaked to a powder, it may be swept about over the 
floor. If the floor be of earth, it will harden it ; if 
it be of wood or cement, it will help to keep it 
sweet. Finally, on every suitable day, windows 
rs should be thrown open, and fresh air al- 
d to pass freely through. The ceilings and 
maght to be white-washed not less than twice 








a year, for the sake not only of having the cellar 
light and neat, but to purifyit and kill the fine 
mold which attaches itself to stone, brick and 
wood, in warm, moist places. In building, it isim- 
portant that there should be a flue in one or more 
chimneys, going directly from the cellar to the top 
of the chimney,so that there may be a draft to 
carry away the inevitable exhalations. These do 
little harm in summer, for our houses are then 
open, and the air draws more or less through them 
at alltimes. Whereas in winter, we too often shut 
ourselves up, and the cellar exhalations draw up 
througi the floors, and gradually, but surely, poison 
those members of the family whom we most love 
and cherish, and would screen from every harm. 
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The Pecan Tree in Kansas. 


E. N. PLANT., WYANDOTTE CO., KANSAS. 
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Being engaged in making a botanical survey of 
this State, and visiting every county in it, I have 
had frequent opportunities to study the peculiar- 
ities of the Pecan tree,that prince among hickories, 
indeed, of American nut-bearing trees. 

Kansas has most of the North American hickor- 
ies. The Pecan is the most beautiful and symmet- 
ricaltree of the genus. Its range extends about 
one hundred miles north from the southern boun- 
dry of the State, and two hundred miles west from 
the line of Missouri. Throughout that district it 
isabundant. Its favorite station is the rich bot- 
tom lands of our creeks and rivers. 

There, individual trees are found two, or even 
three feet in diameter, and rivaling in height the 
tallest of our forest trees. Like the White Ash and 
the Green Ash, the Pecan is very much disposed 
to come in and occupy the ground, to the exclusion 
of other species of trees, where the original forest 
has been cut off. A second growth, of hundreds 
of individuals of this species, may be frequently 
seen growing along our water courses. The Pecan 
tree growsrapidly. It bears young. It is generally 
healthy and free from the attacks of insects. It is 
worthy of far more general cultivation than it has 
yet received. The nut of this tree commands, al- 
ready, abigh price in the markets. The demand 
for it that is likely to increase largely in the future, 
will render its cultivation profitable. Few better 
investments of capital could be made, even in this 
favored State, than in planting out orchards of Pe- 
can trees on our rich bottom lands. Nature, ever 
willing to aid man in his efforts to increase the 
beautiful and the good, has shown him where to 
plant his Pecan orchards. She, in many instan- 
ces, has planted the trees for him. The work of 
the farmer is only to thin out the superfluous 
trees, and to protect those that he wishes to grow. 

Man, has so far, proved himself unable to break 
down the barriers that separate the species of 
of animals and plants from each other. He has 
never yet been able to create a single specific 
character. Nature, so far as we know, has absol- 
utely refused to destroy the integrity of her own 
specific: forms. Yet we may have only begun to 
learn the wonderfulrange of individual variation 
that nature allows under specific characters—a 
range that may fill the entire gap between species, 
without ever crossing the lines that separate them. 

It is seldom that fruits of twoindividual trees, 
even ofthe same species, are so nearly alike that 
they may not be distinguished. The basket of 
beech-nuts, that I used to bring home, when a boy, 
from my nutting expedtions, usually contained as 
many different forms of nuts, as there were trees 
under which I had gathered them. Some of these 
forms were very peculiar. The extremes in size 
and form showed wonderful variation. Such dif- 
fering forms are common among all fruits. Man, 
by cultivation, can preserve and fix these individ- 
ual forms. Nature caring nothing for them, 
allows them torevert towards the original type, 
or varies them again. It is not uncommon to 
find individual Pecan trees bearing nuts, differing 
greatly in sizeand form. The difference, in some 
cases, may at once be referred to local conditions 
of soiland situation. But often such conditions 








are not apparent, and there is no explanation 
that is satisfactory as to the cause of the varia- 
tion. We can only say, that it is a part of the 
distinct life and character of the individual tree. 

It is hardly probable that the peculiar size and 
shape of the Pecan, figured in Mr. Fuller’s article, 
will show it to be a hybrid. [The writer refers to 
an article put lished in December of last year. Ep.} 
But we are all glad to have our attention called 
once more to this beautiful tree and its excellent 
fruit, with the hope that its cultivation will become 
more general, as a knowledge of it increases, 


Ridge Plowing. 
—~<>_ 

We are too apt to neglect to secure the advan- 
tages we might have from the beneficent freezing 
which our northern soil receives every winter, 
The autumn rains level off the surface of the 
ground and compact it so that the frosts have 
comparatively little action. When the surface is 
frequently frozen and thawed, the amount of stony 
matter rendered fine and soluble is something sur- 
prising. Anyone may easily test this in good win- 
ter weather, by taking a basinful of small stones, 
selected from the soil, washing them clean in pure 
rain water, and exposing it with a small quantity of 
water, to freezing and thawing on a window sill. 
There should be enough water to a little more than 
simply moisten the pebbles, and on the outside of 
a window with a southern exposure, the water will 
freeze hard at night and thaw when the sun shines. 
When the water finally evaporates, the basin and 
the lowermost pebbles will be found whitened with 
an incrustation of substances dissolved out of the 
stones, mixed with more or less grit which has 
crumbled off from the surface of the stones. 

If the laud is thrown into ridges by the plow, ip 
autumn, the same effects of freezing and thawing 
goon fora good part of the winter on land not 
deeply covered with snow. When the snow fulls, 
it will perhaps cover the whole ground; but after 
afew days, the tops of the ridges will appear, and 
then the freezing and thawing will go on. The 
ridges on flat land should run east and west, but on 
sloping ground, where there would be danger of 
washing, they should be up and down the slope. 
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Keeping Winter Apples. 
ape 

An experienced fruit-dealer says he does not 
want to put apples in the cellar or fruit room, un- 
til there is a little hoar frost inside the barrel. If 
good, sound apples, and only such, are put in the 
barrel, and the apples are well shaken down, and 
the head pressed in so that there is no danger of 
the apples shaking in the barrel, a slight frost 
will not hurt them. By this we mean, that 
the barrel can be exposed to quite a sharp 
frost for a short time, without its penetrating 
deep enough into the barrel to chill the fruit to an 
injurious extent. The great secret of keeping ap- 
ples through the winter is, to store them in a well- 
ventilated room or cellar, that is kept as near the 
freezing point as possible, without actually freezing 
the apples. Apples and potatoes should never be 
kept in the same cellar, or if this is unavoidable, 
the potatoes should be kept in the warmest part of 
the cellar, and the barrels of apples, well headed 
up, near the windows, where, on days when the air 
outside is only a few degrees above freezing, they 
can be treated to a cold breeze from the open win- 
dows, while at the same time the atmosphere in the 
part of the cellar where the potatoes are kept, does 
not fall below forty degrees. With a thermometer 
in the cellar, it is quite possible to cool off the ap- 
ples without injuring the potatoes. Do not unhead 
the barrels until the apples are wanted. It is rarely 
a good plan to sort over the apples to pick out the 
rotten ones. Better let them remain undisturbed. 
Apples in ripening, give off carbonic acid, which 
can not be allowed to accumulate in the house 
cellar, but must be removed by ventilation. This 
deleterious gas, carbonic acid, aids in preserving 








outside cellar, that this can be allowed to remain. 


the fruit, and it is one of the advantages of an — 
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The Best Matched Pair of Steers in Con- 
n-cticut. 
pa vit 
The readers of the American Agriculturist know 
our fondness for Devon cattle. This magnificent 
yoke, drawn especially for us by Mr. Edwin Forbes, 
belong to a long-time subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist, Mr. Silas 8. Dayton, a progressive 
farmer of Fairfield Co., Connecticut. They are 
five years old, won the first prize at the Norfolk 














THE BEST MATCHED PATER. 


and powerful as working cattle. Thismakes them 
less handy on the small hill farms, where they are 
bred, almost in proportion as their market value 
increases. This system of raising and handling 
working cattle, seems to be thoroughly established, 
and has much to recommend it. We hope the day 
is far distant, when the fondness of the farmers of 
the ‘‘ Land of Steady Habits ” for fine Devon steers, 
shail suffer any decline, The towns used to vie 
with one another in almost every county to see 
which would come to the fair with the longest 
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He thus forestalls the Maryland and Delaware 
crop, and often gets a very high price for his 
choice fruit. All along the Piedmont, or foot of 
the mountain region, grapes succeed remarkably 
well, and many Germans have already established 
vineyards and wine cellars, getting one dollar a 
gailon for the wine. The apple grows in the moun- 
tains exceedingly well. The long growing season 
and the short winters, in which growth is contin- 
ually active, and the wood ripens thoroughly, with- 
out injury from freezing, greatly helps the produc- 
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Drawn by Edwin Forbes and Enaraved for the American Aariculturist. 


cattle~show, and we are assured, ‘“‘are the best 
matched steers in the state of Connecticut.’? They 
show only Devon blood, and are probably high 
grades, and their combined weight, three thousand 
five hundred pounds, indicates that they have good 
care, and have made steady growth. While steadily 
growing, up to six years old, the Devons may be 
worked from the time they have turned three. 
Thusa farmer who raises a pair of steers every 
year, and has work for three pairs, may have one 
pair to ‘turn off” fat every year, at between five 
and six years old. There is, however, a moderate 
demand for full grown oxen for contractors’ ser- 
vice, or for use on farms for heavy work, where 
horses cannot be so well employed. As they in- 
crease inage and weight, they become more valu- 
able as beef, and less active, though more steady 





“string.’? There would often be fifty or sixty 

yokes in each, few showing any white, all attached 

to one huge wagon, laden with grains, fruits, ete. 
os 


Fruit in the Southern States. 


—~>— 

A vast opening lies ready for enterprising men 
in growing fruit in the South. Peaches grow with 
surprising rapidity, and the fruit is of the finest 
quality. A Mr. John H. Parnell, brother of the 
famous Irish leader, Charles 8. Parnell, has a peach 
plantation in Georgia of one hundred and fifty- 
thousand trees, from which he has shipped in one 
year eleven thousand dollars’ worth of fruit. * His 
markets are, New York, Philadelphia, and Cincin- 
nati. His earliest shipment to New York the past 
season, was on May 16, and the latest on August 10. 





tion of sound, long-keeping, and high-flavored fruit. 
Bellflower, Golden Russet, Rhode Islard Greening, 
and some other varieties succeed well ; the Limber- 
twig keeps one, and even two years, in good condi- 
tion; but a large number of native seedlings fur- 
nish an assortment which, if known in the markets, 
would beconse very popular. Of these, the Buff 
grows to an immense size, and is fine fall and early 
winter fruit ; the Howard; Bachelor, Winter Sweet, 
Cullasaga—the original tree of which is still living 
and bearing at the age of seventy years—and many 
others, are of excellent quality, and, being red in 
color, are adapted for the Englirh market. Pears, 
apricots, nectarines,and plums are equally valuable, 
and furnish to the grower a large variety from 
which he can choose his special kind. The Curculio 
is very rare, and in many places has not appeared. 
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A House Costing $2,600. 
D. W. KING, ARCHITECT. 


—>>— 
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Figure 1 shows a perspective view, and figures 2 
and 3 the first and second story plans of a country 
or village house, in modern style. The plan is so 
arranged, that a sitting-room, or library, and a 
bed-room can be added 
when desired, as shown by 
the dotted lines on the 
first-story plan. In which 
case, the window which 
now lights the main hall 
on the first story can be 
changed to a door, and 
this have direct communi- 
eation from the hall. There 
is a cellar under the hall, \ 
dining-room, and kitchen, ees any 
seven feet in hight, with 
outside steps and plank 
stairs accessible from the 
main hall, in the first story. 
The cellar is excavated to 
a depth of four feet below 
the grade line, and the 
loose earth rammed against 
the walls, after they are 
dry, and the top is sloped 
so that all water may run 
off. The loose earth not 
required in grading, is re- 
moved from the premises. 
‘The cellar is provided with . 


windows which have heavy - -— 

plank frames, and anout- __ 

side double-battened door, ~~ ‘ed 
hung with heavy strap ‘ 
hinges, put on with screws. 


This door is reached from the outside by flag-stone 
steps set on brick risers, all protected from the 
weather by storm doors made and hung in the 
usual way. The entire cellar bottom and areas 
are covered with concrete three inches deep, put 
down in board moulds, and well rammed in place, 
with the top of the concrete left smooth and level. 

The footings are of large, flat stones, bedded in 
cement mortar and properly leveled. The founda- 
tion walls and chimneys are of good, hard-burned 
brick laid in cement mortar. The outside of the 
foundation walls below grade, are plastered with 





Fig.2. 


PLAN OF FIRST STORY. 


good cement mortez; the chimneys for the parlor 
and dining-room are brought together in the closet 
on second story, with all flues separate and contin- 
uous to the top. Iron thimbles and heater-pipes 
eet as required. Zinc safes for the stove-pipes 
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which connect with the chimney in the closet on 
second story, are set in the partition walls. 
The chimneys have neatly axed blue-stone caps. 
Cellar, areas, door, and windows have blue-stone 
flag sills, all set in good cement mortar. All ex- 
posed brick-work is laid in cement mortar, stained 
red, and at the finish, the whole cleaned with dilute 
acid and oiled with two coats best linseed oil, 
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Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


stained with Venetian red. Glazed tile facings and 
hearth to all fire-places, carefully set in cement, the 
same supported upon four-inch brick trimmer 
arches, leveled on top with concrete. 

The attic is left unfinished. All closets are plas- 
tered in two coats; all other rooms and halls, pan- 
try, and store-room, are hard-finished on two coats 
brown mortar and seasoned lath. The frame of the 


. house is of sound, seasoned spruce timber of the 


following sizes : 
Girders, 6 by 8 inches. 
Silis, 4 by 8 inches. 
Floor beams, 2 by 9 inches. Ratters, 2 by 6 inches. 
Header and trimmers, 4 by 9|/Hip and valley rafters, 2 by 8 
inches, nehes. 
Cellar beams, 1 by 6 inches. | Veranda floor beams,8 by 6 
Plates, 4 by 6 inches. inches. 
Outside studding. 3 by 4 in. 
Veranda sills, 4 by 6 inches. 
Veranda plates, 4 by 6 inches. 
Inside studding, 2 by 4 inches. 
The beams and studding are placed sixteen 
inches from centers, with rows of double cross- 
bridging not above six feet apart, well nailed and 
fitted in place. The angles of all partitions are 
firmly anchored at their joinings, to prevent the 
cracking of plaster. The first story is ten fett in 
hight; the second story, nine feet all in the clear. 
The outside walls are sheathed with sound, sur- 
faced hemlock, thoroughly nailed to each stud, 
and are covered with heavy builder’s paper; and 
the lower story to the belt course is clap-boarded 
with clear white pine six-inch beveled clap-boards, 
The roofs are covered with one-by-three inch 
shingle lath. The roofs, gables, and side walls of 
the second story are shingled with best-quality 
white pine shingles laid five inches to the weather. 
The cellar window frames have one and one-half 
inch jambs and two-inch reb:ted plank sills, and 
one and one-half inch sash, glazed with single-thick 
glass and hung with strong, malleable iron hinges, 
and provided with suitable hooks and fastenings. 
All other window frames have one and one-eighth 
inch jambs and two-inch rebated sills, with one 
and one-eighth inch blind hanging stiles, all of white 
pine. Casement window sash, one and one-half 
inch thick, glazed with single-thick glass, and hung 
with loose-joint cast iron japanned butts and patent 
fastenings to match. All other sashes are one 
and one-half inch thick, glazed with double-thick 
American glass, and balanced with cast iron weights 


Door and window studding, 4 
by 4 inches. 





Veranda rafters, 2 by 6 inches. 
Veranda ceiling beams, 2 by 4 
inches. 














and best hempen cord. Outside blinds to all except 
cellar windows. 

The corner boards, gutters, cornices, outside 
door and window casings, veranda posts, railing, 
steps, etc., are all of white pine, as shown on the 
drawings. The floors throughout are of kiln-dried 
yellow pine, well driven together and nailed to each 
beam, Veranda floors laid with simply jointed edges. 

The newels, rails, and 
balusters of the main stairs 
are of cherry, the shelves 
of all closets are of white. 
wood or white pine. The 
water-closet seat and top 
of bath-tub is of cherry, 
All doors of white pine. 
Those on the first story, 
five-paneled, and moulded 
both sides; those on the 
second story, four-paneled, 
: and moulded both sides, 
' except closet doors of the 
second story, which are 
moulded on one side only. 
All other inside wood-work 
of clear, kiln-dried yellow 
pine; stained mahogany 
color in parlor, dining- 
room, aud hall; all other 
rooms left in the natura) 
- color of the wood. ll in- 
side wood-work to have one 
coat of wood-filler, and two 
coats of some good pre- 
servative rubbed smuvoth, 

All exterior metal and 
wood-work is painted two 
coats patent prepared 
paint, in shades of warm 
brown. Pantry and closets 
have suitable wardrobe hooks. Hardwood saddles to 
all doors, with rubber-tipped stops where required. 

The front door has a bronze-faced mortise door 
lock, with bronze knobs, roses, drops, and escutch- 
eons. Closet doors have rim locks; all others have 
brass-faced mortise locks, and white porcelain 
knobs. Front door has bronze, loose-joint butts ; 
all others have japanned, iron, loose-joint butts. 
Cresting and finials, galvanized iron. All flashings 
and linings of gutters best, I. C. charcoal tin. A 
gong bell, with bell pull to match front door knob, 
a suitable furnace, with registers and pipes com- 
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PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


plete, a kitchen range, a forty-gallon galvanized 
iron boiler, galvanized iron sink, twelve-ounce 
planished copper bath tub, and wash-out water 
closet, with all the necessary cocks, traps, vent 


pipes and soil pipes, all left in complete work- . 


ing order. Estimate of cost, $2,600 to $3,000. 
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Every Man His Own Landscape Gardener. 
—~<—— 
THE PRELIMINARY SURVEY. 


Many still follow the old method of laying out 
pleasure grounds directly on the land, without pre- 
vious studies or regular surveys, making the maps 
afterwards, if any at all are made. This manner 
involves constant alterations, with unnecessary and 
often heavy expense, because as the work proceeds, 
new views and more appropriate methods suggest 
themselves. There is one rule which never should 
be forgotten, viz.: Never move a spadeful of earth 
twice, because this involves double expense and 
lengthens the time by just so much. Practical 
landscape gardeners follow the method of the 
architect who makes complete drawings, with de- 
tails and estimates, before the building is under- 
taken. If the grounds are carefully surveyed, 
mapped, and possibly modeled, any owner can him- 
self execute ordinary designs, or have the plan 
altered at trifling expense, until he is fully satisfied 
with it, and before beginning to carry it out. 

The simplest practical way of making asurvey, is 
touse a common Plane-table, and asimple Diopter. 
The Plane-table should be at least three feet by 
two and one-half feet, and set upon a tripod, and 
provided with three screws, to allow it to stand 
level. The Diopter is a brass-rule with an upright 
at each end; these uprights are pierced with small 
holes to look through, and a slit in each, through 
which one can see a measuring rod, placed erect on 
the ground at any convenient distance. The reason 
why the Plane-table should have such a large size 
is, that the operator may be able to locate forty to 
fifty acres on each plane-table sheet, on a scale of 
fifty feet to oneinch. This is the smallest scale 
one can employ with profit, if it be desired to locate 
every house, tree, shrub, rock, and the undulation 
of the ground. Details ought to be drawn on a 
scale of ten feet to the inch. The level used with 
the plane-table is the common round spirit-level, 
and the table is covered with a sheet of mounted 
drawing-paper. 

In use, the plane-table is set near a corner of the 
ground. This is station A, It must stand steady, 
by setting the feet well in the ground, and be level. 
Then select another prominent position for sta- 
tion B, and measure the distance twice with the 
measuring rod from A to B, so as to ascertain the 
exact length. Here another stake is driven. 
Take that length on your scale and mark that off on 
the base-line of the table. Then stake out a 
base-line on the ground, and draw its direction on 
the plane-table, as shown in figure 1, in a dotted 
line. Then put in a pin on that line, exactly above 
a stake driven in the ground beneath the 
table (station A). Strong stakes, numbered con- 
secutively, two and a half feet in length, are 
driven in the ground at every point which is to be 
located on the map. The more points that are lo- 
cated, the more exact will the survey be; from 
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Fig. 1.—PLann-TABLR IN USE. 


two hundred to three hundred such points are gen- 
erally fixed, Where there is munch undulation, 


many rocks, sheets of water, trees, etc., some- 
times as many as five hundred to one thousand 
points need to be located,and as many stakes driven. 

In driving these stakes, No. 1 should be nearest 
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Fig. 2.—PRELIMINARY SURVEY, 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


the instrument, and the highest numbers the farth- 
est off; these stakes remain until the laying out of 
the ground is finished. 

Begin to sight with the diopter to each number 
in succession, and mark its direction on the plane- 
table, always keeping the diopter on the left side 
and close to the pin, and marking the respective 
numbers at the end of each line. 

On the board at station A (see map, figure 2), only 
a few lines are drawn, viz.: to 10, 29, and 881, but 
in reality the directions of all numbers must be 
located on the board. Then the plane-table is 
removed to station Band pat up exactly above that 
station so that the pin B comes precisely above the 
stake B, and the dotted base-line absolutely in the 
same direction, when seen through the diopter, as 
the staked base-line on the ground. Care must be 
had to operate with the diopter on the same pins; 
for that reason mark the base-line thus — — —, at 
both ends. . 

In measuring the base-line, the rod should always 
be kept level, hence it is provided with a level on 
the edge. This rod should be twenty feet long, 
three and one-half inches broad, and two inches 





thick at the lower end, but only one-half inch thick ea 
at the upper end, so as to be easily handled by one 3 
man, especially when used afterward in taking the 
elevations. Never measure with chains or tapes, 
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they always vary one way or another, especially : 
when measuring up and down hill. 3 
When the plane-table is in absolutely correct 





























Fig. 8.—PLANE-TABLE, SHOWING CONSTRUCTION. 


position over station B, which is the only tiresome ae 
work in the whole procedure, then sight againfrom ‘3 
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this new station to each number, as before. Each 
intersection is marked on the board with its re- 
spective number. Should there be 
some number not seen from the 
new station, their intersection may 
be reserved until seen from other 
stations. As soon as all intersec- 
tions are taken, as illustrated in 
figure 2 by Nos. 10, 29, and 381, 
set a surveyor’s level on proper 
positions and read off the eleva- 
tions directly from the rod, having 
the plane-table at hand, reducing 
in the head the elevations and 
marking them at once on the re- 
spective points. When this is 
done, ink in the horizontal curves 
for each foot of higher altitude. 
Only one man is needed as as- 
sistant, because the operator ought 
to put out at first all the stakes 
himself, so as to become thorough- 
ly familiar wlth the ground, and 
also ‘because he reads off for him- 
self the elevations on the rod, as 
marked and numbered in figure 4. 
In case deeds are needed, the 
exact length of each boundary line 
must be measured with the rod, 
marked on the maps, and their 
angles read off with a protractor. 
Thus in every respect a complete 
and absoutely correct topographi- 
cal map is obtained on the plane- 
table sheet, without all that trouble- 
some draughtsmanship otherwise 
required when drawing from tran- 
sit-surveys. Besides this, this way 
of working costs only about one- 
fifth as much, and is performed ten 
times quicker. Only that person 
who has himself made such survey 
is fully capable to make a com- 
plete landscape plan of roads, 
plantings, drainage, etc. Every 
Fig. 4—Parr land owner, with but little practice 
OF MEASURING can easily learn to handle these 
ROD. simple instruments himself. Even 
the instruments themselves are easily made by 
any one with a little skill in handling tools and 
following the drawings given in figures 3 and 4. 
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Butchering Upon the Farm. 


—-__— 

Every farmer should produce his own meat. It 
is a great mistake for him to suppose that he can 
profitably buy any thing which he can produce. 
He should not generally buy meat, or flour, butter, 
and in some cases he might very well go back to the 
old fashion, and a good one, when the women of 
the family spent a part of their time in spinning 
wool or linen for the use of their households. 
Every farmer should be an expert butcher. In 
many small towns and villages, especially in the 
West and South, good meat is a rarity, because 
those few farmers who do rear some stock, do not 
know how to slaughter and dress it; A farmer 
could often take home with him fifty dollars in 
cash, after an occasional visit to the village with a 


¢ 





Fig. 1.—cuTTING UP A BEEF, 


lot of good, well butchered meat, when he would 
Otherwise sell the living animal at half the price. 
HOW TO DRESS A BEEF. 

is best killed by the use of a sharp 
ee cee 
is his swedges. After blindfolding 
se the chisel over the vertebra just 





behind the skull, and strike it a sudden blow with 
a maul, to drive it between the bones and into 
the spinal cord. The animal should be secured 
to a strong stanchion, or “bull-ring’’ in the 
floor, and this blow instantly paralyzes it. The 
throat is then cut clear across, to divide both 
the vein and artery, and the animal is bled very 
quickly. A shot from a rifle, or heavy pistol, half 
way between the ear and the eye, will kill instantly. 
The animal, after it has bled, is then turned upon its 
back, the skin is ripped from the throat over the 
brisket, down to the thighs, and then up the thighs 
to the hock joints ; it is also ripped up the forelegs 
to the knee; these joints are then severed ard 
separated, taking care not to cut the sinew at the 
back of the hock, by which the carcass is to be 
hung up. The skin is stripped down as far on the 
sides as need be. The carcass is then opened ; the 
brisket is sawn through, and a stick put in to hold 
it apart. The viscera are then taken out, received 
in a large tub, and set aside. The carcass is then 
hoisted up, the skin wholly stripped off, and the 
head cut off. The skin is laid on one side for the 
present. The carcass is then drenched with a few 
pails of cold water and is divided down the back- 
bone with a saw, and not an axe, unless the axe is 
very sharp, a cleaver is the best thing to use. The 
sides are then left to cool, and set. This is a 
point which is often neglected, and the meat con- 
sequently will not keep, and is tough and hard. 

When the meat is tirm and quite cooled, it is cut 
up, being first divided into quarters on the line 





Fig. 2.—CUTTING UP A SHEEP, 


from a to a, figure1. The forequarter is laid on a 
strong bench, and is divided across on the line } to 
6. The upper parts are cut into roasts, and the 
shoulder into steaks, or with the brisket into salt- 
ing pieces, The flanks and belly are to be cut up 
for salting, and the loins into roasts and steaks. 
The three-corned pieces in the rump make steaks; 
the thigh is called the round, and makes steaks 
and a very fine salting piece, and the knuckles are 
fine for soup pieces. When thus divided, the meat 
is salable, and what is not sold, can be salted down 
for corned beef. For domestic use, the larger 
pieces can be divided again, and the most of the 
pieces corned and barreled for use in winter. 
HOW TO DRESS A SHEEP. 


A sheep is killed by laying it on a bench, with the 
head projecting over the edge, and cutting the 
throat quite through. When it has bled, it is hung 
up, and the skin is divided as described for the beef. 
As soon as the belly is clear, the carcass is opened 
and the offal removed at once. If this is not done 
quickly, the meat will have, what is called a 
“woolly taste,’’ from the absorption of the gases 
from the intestines. The skin is then taken off and 
the carcass is hung to cool. It is divided into quar- 
ters by cutting or sawing down the back, and by 
dividing the halves on the line a toa, figure 2. If 
the saddle is cut out, it is taken before the carcass 
is divided into halves down the back, this piece 
being the two loins marked 2, and not separated. 
This is the choice roast of the mutton. Otherwise, 
the leg is cut off, as marked by the dotted lines (3), 
the neck is cut off at 1, and the shoulder at 4; at 
5, 5, are the flanks used for stewing. The neck is 
regarded the best piece of the mutton for soup. 

HOW TO DRESS A PIG. 

A pig is hung up to cool thoroughly. When 
pork is tainted, after salting, it is almost invariably 
for want of thorongh, gradual cooling, ang the con- 
densing of the animal heat in the meat by premature 
cutting up. A good way to cut up a hog is, to saw 
or chop down the back and make two sides, The 
shoulder is then cut as at 1, fig. 3, the ham nicely 
rounded, at 2, leaving the swell rump piece with 
the tail. The belly (8) is cut off, and the loin (4 








and 5) is cut into:two or more pieces, as may be de- 
sired. The rib-bones should all be taken out and 
used forroasting, fresh; the meat salts much better 
for it. The shoulder should be also freed from the 
ribs, and with the hams and belly pieces salted and 
smoked by themselves. The belly is often cut up 





Fig. 3.—CUTTING UP A PIG. 


into long, narrow pieces, weighing five to six 
pounds,and after being carefully salted and smoked, 
is readily salable as breakfast bacon in the stores. 

A mutton ham which has been salted and smoked, 
is one of the greatest delicacies of the kind, and if 
any dried “chipping” beef is desired, it is taken 
from the lower part of the leg of the beef, which is 
a wedge-shaped piece, and is lightly salted, with 
some sugar and spice added, and then smoked. 





Shocking Corn ‘Gon Giliter. 


After an experience ot ts several years, we have 
found that corn-fodder and fodder-corn will keep 
better in small stacks or large shocks than in mows, 
or barracks. The chief trouble is, to keep out the 
rain. This can be done by binding the stalks very 
firmly. To aid in doing this, the binding rod and 
cord shown at figure 1 will be found useful. The 
rod is long enough to pass through the stack, and 
has a spring hook on the end, to hold the end 
of the cord until it is passed around the stack. 
The cord has a ring at one end and a grab hook at 
the other. When it is brought around the stack, 
the hook is passed through the ring and the cord 
is drawn as tight as possible; then the grab hook 
is caught in the stack and holds the cord tight until 
the band is put on. The bands of hay or straw 
should be well twisted, and should be prepared 
beforehand. To twist the bands, a hook and a 
crank are made of half-inch round iron, as shown 
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Fig. 1.—coRN BINDER. 


at figure 2, A large washer is shrunk on the handle, 
as shown in the engraving, to keep it from slip- 
ping. The hook passes through a slot cut down in 
a post or other convenient holder. A boy turns the 
handle, while another person doubles some damp 
straw over the hook and feeds more to it from a 
sheaf held under onearm. One person rotates the 
hook, while the other supplies the straw, walking 





Fig. 2.—STRAW TWISTER, 


backwards, and so spins a strong band, as long as 
may be needed. The end of the band is knotted, 
to prevent it from untwisting, and a stock of them 
may be prepared for use when they are wanted. 
If the straw is wetted sufficiently to make it flex 
ible, it twists and retains the twist much better 
than when it is dry, and makes a better rope. 
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Cattle Shelters for the Prairies. 
i — 


Recently a western farmer, who is largely inter- 
ested in cattle raising on the prairies, called at the 
office of the American Agr iculturist, saying that he 
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Fig. 1.—PRAIRIE CATTLE SHELTER—GROUND PLAN. 


could nowhere find a plan for practical, durable 
cattle shelters, which, while they would protect a 
herd of cattle too wild to be stalled, would bear 
the pressure of winds, and weight of snow which 
often falls. ‘‘I want something,’’said he, ‘that 
can withstand our heaviest storms, even cyclones 
and tornadoes if possible, and protect the animals 
as well as the herdsmen in case of need. We need 
to shelter as many as two hundred head in one 
herd. It must beso high to the lowest cross-beams, 
that a wild steer can jump clear over another, with- 
out hitting his horns, and bein no danger of break- 
ing them against the posts supporting the roof, 
which really ought to support itself by its own 
construction.”” The subject was referred to our 
consulting enginee:,who 
soon furnished a plan 
which greatly pleased 
our western friend. This 
we reproduce,as it seems 
thoroughly practical, we 
believe many owners of 
cattle ranges may follow 
these suggestions with 
profit. The architect ob- 
jected to planning such 
large structures aswould 
give every one of the 
two hundred head, fifty 
square feet of standing room in one buildirg, as 
such would be too expensive, even if they had the 
strength. He suggested building four separate 
shelters, each one for fifty animals. One of these 
is shown in the plan (fig. 1), and elevations (figs. 2 
and 3). The structure is seventy-two feet long, by 
thirty-six feet wide, and free from posts inside of 
that space. Fifty square feet are allowed to each 
animal, Provided thirty-four square feet would do, 
as in the case of cows and young stock, the build- 
ing might be made seventy-two feet by only twenty- 
four inside of the posts of the frame. The walls of 
the structure consist of two rows of eight-inch 
square posts, four feet in the ground, and ten feet 
to the plates. Those of the inner row are set not 


less than six feet apart, as this space will allow 
two cows, or two head of young stock to feed be- 
tween them. Outside of these is another row of 
posts at the same distance apart, but set on an in- 








eline, so as to meet the upright posts at the plates. 





Fig. 2.—PRAIRIE CATTLE SHELTER—END VIEW. 


In many soils it would be quite sufficient to set 
the posts well in the way indicated, but for the 
greatest security, it would be best to frame the 
posts strongly together at the bottom, with 
heavy sills or sleepers. The thorough charring 
of all those parts of the timber which are be- 
low ground, will secure them from decay for a 
long time, Short braces go from the foot of the 








upright posts above ground, to the outer posts as 
shown in figures 2 and 8, and the inside posts 
must be connected by strong slats or boards so 
that cattle cannot jump over into the space be- 
tween the posts. This affords a place for fodder, 
and as the whole space is open, wagons may be 
driven in and the fodder thrown directly into the 
fodder racks. If the braces described are boarded 
down, the cattle will be able to draw all the fodder 
out between the slats. The parts of each bent 
are halved together, being strongly pinned, upon 
tbe ground, and then raised into position, and 
are braced and tied to both sets of posts, by 
long diagonal braces showu in the diagrams, fig- 
ures 2 and 3, and also to the rafters of the other 
side of the roof. The rafters are connected by 
horizontal planks, spiked four feet apart, to which 
the 14 inch flooring, of which the roof is made, is 
nailed. Besides, the rafters are connected by boards 
nailed diagonally upon the underside, every four 
feet as braces and to bind all together, making the 
roof a very stiff one. The outside walls are board- 
ed horizontally, clap board style. The gable ends 
boarded perpendicularly with cleats over the joints. 
Doors twelve feet wide by ten feet high are placed 
in the eastern orsouthern end, and in the gables 
are large windows. Four sashes, four feet high by 
three feet wide each, are placed over the doors. 

The general construction is shown in figure 3. 
The space under the eaves is completely filled, by 
having a board chamfered to the proper angles, 
nailed on securely under the eaves. This is so 
that the wind cannot get any hold. 

The effect of the slanting walls, is to turn off 





Fig. 3.—PRAIRIE CATTLE SHELTER. 


high winds so that they will get no hold upon the 
building, and the structure is strong enough to 
hold any fall of snow. 





Utilizing Drain Water. 
gen 

Prairie farms in the West are often, in late sum- 
mer, insufficiently supplied with water, while the 
soil in the spring is saturated, Drainage is becom- 
ing very common, and is indispensable in most 
parts of the West, where the land, in the winter, is 
so filled with water that the roads are in many places 
impassible. The object of draining is, to get rid of 
this water, but if this object can be secured and 
the water utilized, the only valid objection urged 
against thorough drainage, viz.: that the water is 
carried off from the soil and wasted, will be avoided. 
We should learn from the experience of other 
countries in this respect. British India, for in- 
stance, has a rainy season and a dry season, and 
the large winter rain fall, is stored in capacious 
reservoirs, for use in the severe drouths which fol- 
low. Now the summer drouths in the West are at 
times exceedingly trying, and very great inconven- 
ience is suffered for want of water for stock, while 
at other seasons, the drains are carrying off enor- 
mous quantities from the land. Most of the rain- 
fall comes iu the winter, and is sufficient to cover 
the entire surface of a farm to the depth of two feet. 
This water flows away, uselessly, and as much of it 
as possible should be stored. It may be stored in 
cisterns dug all along the lines of the main drains, 
and the overflow from these cisterns would pass off 
through the lower drains. Watering places may 
also be made for the stock near these cisterns, and 
pumps could be used to bring up water when the 
drains ure not flowing. A windmill would raise 
the water into a trough, and the overflow from it 
could run back into the cistern, so that the trough 





would be always full without wastingadrop. At 
figure 1 isa view of such a watering place, and at 
figure 2 is a section of the plan, showing the excava- 
tion and the arrangement of the drains to the trough 
and from the cistern. The cost of the work could 





Fig. 1.—TROUGH AT DRAIN OUTLET. 


be easily made up in one year by the saving of labor 
in watering twenty head of stock, 


Winter Protection to Plants. 
—~p-— 


The old gardeners used to pride themselves on 
the neatness with which they strawed up tender 
plants for the winter. We rarely see at present, 
evidences of this coddling, which was quite as often 
injurious, by smothering the plants, as it was ben- 
eficial in protecting them from hard freezing. We 
sometimes protect. plants that are perfectly hardy, 





as the strawberry. The plants themselves are not. 


likely to be injured by severe cold, but the soil, by 
alternate freezing and thawing, heaves, and in so 
doing, the roots of the plants are greatly disturbed 
and often broken. A covering over the soil pre- 
ventsthis. The usual covering for strawberry beds 
is straw, as it comes from the threshing machine. 
Bog hay, and even corn-stalks, are often used, 
One of the best materials for this and all other sur- 
face covering, is dead leaves. Onecan hardly have 
too large a stock of leaves. If enough do not ac- 
cumulate in keeping the lawn, path, etc., tidy, it 
will psy to bring them from the woods. The only 
objection to leaves, is the ease with which they are 
blown about by the winds, This only happens at 
first, before the rains and snows have flattened and 
compacted them, and may be prevented by laying 
brush or sticks upon them, or by sprinkling a little 
earth upon the same. The fall-planted bulbs, the 
hyucinths, tulips, etc., are perfectly hardy, but they 
will bloom all the better if the beds are covered 
during the winter. No material for this purpose is 
equal toleaves, Many evergreen and deciduous 
trees and shrubs, which appear to be tender, are 
really hardy when they fully recover from the ef- 
fects of removal. These need a little protection for 
a few winters after they are planted, until they be- 
come well established, or as the gardeners term it, 
‘“ get hold the ground.” Instead of bedding these 
in straw, it is much better to use evergreen boughs. 


Let boughs of hemlock, spruce, or other evergreens . 


be stuck in the soil near the plant to be protected, 
in such a manner as to surround it, and all needed 
protection will be afforded, without danger of 
smothering. In the absence of a supply of ever- 
green branches, we have stuck common brush 
rather closely around the plant, and thrown leaves 
into the inclosure thus formed. Tender roses are 
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Fig. 2.—8ECTION, SHOWING TROUGH AND CISTERN. 


best protected by laying them down on the bed and 
placing sods upon them, Plants are sometimes 
protected by turning a barrel or a box over them, 
but these disfigure the grounds, and w there 
are rats and mice, may protect 
plants. It is well not to give prow 
kind, until the weather is cold enough: 
plants dormant, and the ground 
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A Safe Corn-Crib. 
“RES ras 
Probably one-tenth of the corn crop of this coun- 
try is wasted by vermin, mold, and exposure to the 
weather, for want of safe corn-cribs. A very useful 
and safe corn-crib is made in the manner shown in 
the engraving which represents the end section. 
It has a double-inclined floor by which air is admit- 





A SAFE CORN-CRIB, 


ted freely to the corn, and thus assists in the dry- 
ing. It greatly helps in removing the corn from 
the crib, through the side doors. These doors are 
hinged at the bottom, and drop down and rest 
against the supports shown in the diagram, which 
are movable pegs, hung by strings when not in use. 
The door thus makes a guide to lead the corn into 
bags or boxes. The door above is used in fill- 
ing the crib, and when it is partly filled, the doors 
in the gable ends are used. By setting a stove in 
the space under the crib, and boarding up around 
it, the crib may be converted into a kiln for the 
rapid drying of the corn, and this will be founda 
great advantage. This arrangement prevents the 
molding of the corn, and the crib may be made 
much wider at the bottom than is usual. To keep 
out vermin, the crib should be covered with gul- 
vanized iron wire gauze of quarter-inch mesh. This 
is nailed inside to the frame, and the bars need not 
then be nearer than one foot apart, by which more 
air is let in among the corn and aids in the drying 
ofit. Where the Grain-moth, or Corn-weevil of the 
South, injures the grain, fine wire gauze costing 
about one cent a square foot, will be found an en- 
tire preventive, if the crib is covered with it. 
When we figure up the value of one-tenth of the 
whole of our corn crop, which is equal to one hun- 
dred and fifty million bushels, and worth at thirty 
cents a bushel, forty-five million dollars, it is easily 
seen how profitable would be the use of such a safe 
corn-crib as the one described in saving this grain. 





A Chair Sledge. 
— 
A chair may be made fast upon a common sled, 
but this affords an uncomfortable seat, because 











there is an apparent tendencj to pitch forward ; 
and in going down moderate declivities, the ten- 
dency is real. If ladies, old men or invalids, have 








a strong friend or servant to call upon, such a chair 
sledge as we illustrate, will be found to be a great 
aid to social enjoyment, in enabling them to go 
about among their friends in the neighborhood, 
or out among the cattle and poultry, when other- 
wise they would probably be obliged to keep with- 
in doors. The construction is very simple. The 
runners are cut from a sound, inch or inch anda 
quarter board, in the form indicated. They are 
connected by simple yellow pine or hard-wood 
cross pieces, let into the runners, and fastened by 
heavy screws, or by carriage bolts without nuts, 
driven into holes, bored of a size smaller than the 
bolts, so that they have to be driven in, and fit 
snugly. The top of the sled is nailed or screwed 
on, and the chair is wired on, the legs fitting into 
holes in the top. The chair sledge is to be pushed 
in front of a person, and not drawn by a: rope. 


_ 


Scalding Pigs in a Hogshead. 
—>— 

A hogshead or big barrel, is often the handiest 
thing a farmer has to scald his pigs in. When it is 
inclined to one side, and the pigs are slid into it 
from a wood sled, used for a scraping table, it 
works very well, but the small quantity of water 
it will hold when in this position soon gets cold, 
or too cool, and long delays are often caused if 
many pigs are to be scalded. Toavoid this delay, 
and use the hogshead in an upright position, a lever 
may be rigged like a well sweep, using a crotched 
stick for the post, and a strung pole for the sweep, 
a white oak stick—such as every farmer who can 
do so, should have laid up toseason. The iron 
rod on which the sweep moves must be strong and 
stiff. A trace chain is attached to the upper end, 
and ifthe end of the chain has a ring instead of a 
hook it will be quite as convenient. In use, atable 
is improvised, unless a strong one forthe purpose 
is at hand, and this is set near the barrel. A 
noose is made with the chain about the leg of the 
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SCALDING PIGS IN A HOGSHEAD. 





pig, and he is soused in, going entirely under water, 
lifted out when the bristles start easily, and laid 
upon the table, while another is made ready. 





Glazed Shutters for Cellar Windows. 


f-enie 

The banking up of cellar walls for the winter is 
common practice, and it is also quite usual to pack 
straw against the windows, and then to cover it 
with a good thick layer of horse manure, which is 
plastered over with clay, or with cow manure, for 
the double purpose of confining the heat caused 
by fermentation which takes place to some extent, 
and to shed the rain or drip from the eaves. In 
place of straw and all this, close-fitting wooden 
shutters answer a very good purpose, and offer the 
advantage of making it easy to open the windows 
for ventilation in mild weather, but it is much 
better to provide either an extra sash, or to insert 
several panes of glass in the board shutter. This 
last is easily done, and any one only a little skill- 
ful with tools, can set in the panes of glass se- 
curely. If such a shutter is hinged to the window 
sill, and painted white or whitewashed, when it is 
thrown back or outward, and set at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees, it throws a flood of light 
in at the window, and when shut tight, a moderate 
amount of light will enter. Dark cellars are a dis- 
tress. Who wants to light a lamp or a lantern 





every time he goes into a cellar, and yet this is a 
custom with a majority perhaps of moderately 
well-to-do farmers throughout the country. The 
reason is, that they value warmth in winter above 
light, but the two, as already intimated, are in no 
wise incompatible. Double glazing often answers 
avery good purpose, that is; setting two panes 
of glass instead of one in every place, one outside 
as usual, the other on the inside of the sash, but 
these sashes are not so warm as double ones, or 
as either the shutters or the banking-up described. 





Hook for the Well Bucket. 
— 

One who has much experience with well-buckets, 
will find they are often set down 
outside of the curb, and not al- 
ways in a clean place. In this 
manner the water in the well 
may be fouled with clay, if with 
nothing worse. Every person 
should be very careful to avoid { 
anything that may in any degree § 
tend to impair the purity of the 
water in a well. One way to 
secure this end, is to have the 
bucket always in a safe place. 
This may be done by fixing a 
cord or a chaia to the beam 
over the pulley, or to the stirrup 
of the pulley, and fasten a hook 
to its lower end, upon which 
the bucket should always be 
hung, when not in use. This 
arrangement for the well bucket 
is made plain by the accompanying engraving. 
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Leveling for Drains, 
—~<>—_— 

The fall and winter are the seasons for making 
drains. This work is one of the most important to 
the farmer, and where water lies upon the surface 
twelve hours after a rain, or appears in the furrow 
when the surface seems to be dry in the spring, 
draining is required. To drain land cheaply and 
effectively, a good deal of care is needed, especially 
where the slope of the ground is gentle and the sur- 
face is low, and but little out of a general level. 
Before the work is begun, careful leveling is re- 
quired, first to lay out the direction of the main 
drain, and then that of the laterals. If this level- 
ing is inaccurate, all the labor is lost, and cases 
have occurred in which farmers, trusting to their 
eyes only, have dug drains the outlet of which was 
actually higher than the supposed head. In drain- 
ing swamps, such a mistake is easily made unless 
accurate instruments are used. With a simple lev- 
eling instrument, the working of which is under- 
stood, any careful farmer may lay out a system of 
drains that will work perfectly. One of the sim- 
plest leveling instruments of this kind, is shown in 
the engraving, and is made as follows: It consists 
of a set of three legs ten feet long, fitted together 
by a carriage bolt at the top so that the tripod may 
be set up as shown, with two of the lezs perpendicu- 
lar, and supported by the middle one. The legs 
should have a stretch of eight feet, and a straight- 
edged bar ten feet long is fitted upon the upright 
legs by two thumb screws. This bar is graduated 
from an o in the center to a few inches each way 
on either side; the scale being marked in tenths 
ofaninch. A good carpenter’s level is screwed to 
this bar. The bar is set up at a convenient hight 
and has a notched sight, with fine wires across the 
top at each end. A fine cord, such as a silk fish 
line, or a gut leader, hasa plumb bob at the end, and 
is hung by a loop on the bolt at the top, so that it 
hangs in the centre of the triangle. To use the 
level, it is set up at the outlet of the intended drain, 
the plumb bob being exactly over a stake three feet 
long or any other length determined on, driven in 
the ground, down to the surface. The level is set 
perfectly true, and the line will then mark o on the 
scale. Sights are taken along the line of drain, to 
note the difference of the levels. A measuring rod 
marked with inches and tenths is used. First the 
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exact hight of the sighting wires is measured, and 
this measure is marked on the measuring rod. The 
rod is set up at any distance that may be convenient, 
and the line of sight is noted. The difference be- 
tween this and the mark representing the hight of 
the sighting wires, gives the difference of level. 
The distance should be paced to even lengths of 
forty average paces, which for a man are two and 
one-half feet long, thus making one-hundred feet 
spaces. The total difference of level is divided, to 
get that for each forty paces, and if it is found to 
be one foot for each hundred feet, 8 stake four 
feet long can be driven down three feet, and if the 
forward leg of the level is raised so as to throw the 
cord back one-tenth of an inch, and a sight is then 
taken which should give the same hight on the 
measuring rod as on the level, then the grade is 
right, and another hundred feet may be measured 









off. When it is necessary, the level is moved for- 
ward to one of the stations that have been Jeveled. 
The whole ground is then gone over, and afterwards 
the whole work is done over again from the upper 
end, to verify it, and any errors are corrected. It 
is well to level back at every hundred feet, as the 
work is done, and verify it as it is laid out, and 
so save possible trouble in correcting the work. 





Fence-Posts for Wet Lands. 
~~ — 

Low meadow, and other marsh land, is subject 
to heaving by the frost, and much difficulty is ex- 
perienced in securing firm fences upon such ground, 
as the posts are drawn up by the freezing of the 
surface. To avoid this, much may be done in the 
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Fig. 1.—DIFFERENT METHODS OF TREATING POSTS. 


way of selecting posts that are larger at one end 
than the other. It will help very much to puta 
strong, durable pin through the bottom end of the 
post, or to notch it at each side, as also shown, and 
to brace the bottom with a flat stone, driven well 
into the side of the hole with the rammer. When 
the soil is very soft and mucky, it is best to drive 
the posts, and to make them hold well in the 
ground, to spike wedge-shaped pieces to them on 
each side, by which they are held firmly in their 
places. A swamp fence put down in this way six 
years ago, has not been heaved by the froat in the 
least. These different methods of treating posts 
here described, are shown above in figure 1. 

To drive these posts, a wooden maul should be 





used. This is made of a section of an elm trunk, or 
a branch about eight or nine inches in diameter. 
An iron ring is driven on each end, and wedged all 
around, the wood at the edge being beaten down 
over the rings with a hammer or the poll of an axe. 





Fig. 2.—MAUL FOR DRIVING POSTS. 


To prevent the posts from splitting, or being bat- 
tered too much, the ends of the maul should be 
hollowed a little, and never rounded out, and the 
ends of the posts should be beveled all around. 
The hole in the maul for the handle should be 
made larger on one side, and lengthwise of the 
maul, and the handle spread by two wedges put in 
in such a way as not to split the maul. 








Neglected Shrubs and Trees. 
— >> 

To one who is observant, the neglect of the use 
of many of our native shrubs and small trees for 
ornaments on the lawns and grounds about our at- 
tractive suburban residences, and even around 
those of country houses of less pretensions, is a 
matter of no little surprise. I would call attention 
briefly to a few that are seldom seen, but which are 
readily procurable. 

The Fringe tree, or Chionanthus, its botanical 
name being from Greek words, meaning snow and 
flower. This is found native from Pennsylvania 
southward. It grows from fifteen to twenty feet 
high, with graceful, spreading branches, and fine 
foliage. Its flowers, in spring or early summer, 
are plentiful, snow white, hanging in pendulous 
panicles eight to ten inches long, that give it in the 
South the name of Old Man’s Beard. It is hardy 
as far north as Massachusetts, and perhaps farther. 
It is of slow growth, and is not very readily propa- 
gated on its own roots, but both these objections 
may be overcome by grafting it upon an Ash stock. 

The Sweet Pepper Bush, or White Alder, Clethra. 
A shrub from six to ten feet high, the small, white 
fragrant flowers of which, in July and August, give 
ample recompense for any trouble in transplant- 
ing it. It prefers a moist situation, but is easily 
cultivated in gardens, and improves by cultivation. 
It is common near the coast from Maine to Virginia, 
and has been planted toa considerable extent in 
Europe, where it has found high favor. 

The Flowering Dog-wood, Cornus florida. Be- 
cause this is so common in many places, that is no 
reason why it should not be classed among orna- 
mental shrubs. It is said that the Count de Paris, 
who became acquainted with it in his Virginia cam- 
paign, during the war of the rebellion, after his re- 
turn to France, sent fora numberof plants, with 
which to beautify his grounds. It iseasy of cul- 
ture, but of slow growth, and is not particular as 
regards soil or situation. A variety with red flowers 
has recently been found, that will, when known, 
become a general favorite. 

Black Alder or Winter Berry, Jlex verticillata. A 
shrub from eight to ten feet high, found iu rather 
damp situations, where in autumn its bright red 
berries render it very attractive. As the berries 
remain long after the leaves have fallen, they give 
a bright and cheerful appearance to grounds in 
which the shrub may be planted long after all the 
flowers have been killed by frosts. 

Barberry, Berberis. Although there is a native 
Barberry found among the Alleghanies, the species 
commonly known is anative of Europe, but has be- 
come naturalized in New England, where it is found 
in abundance. The American Agriculturist truth- 
fully says of it, “it is a beautiful shrub, whether 
bearing its graceful yellow racemes of flowers in 
spring, or loaded with its coral-like flowers in au- 
tumn.”? A clump of these shrubs, which grow 
four or six feet high, while worthy of cultivation 
for ornamentation, will furnish sufficient fruit when 
preserved, to supply the family for winter use. It 





is extremely acid, and the greatest objection to it is 
that the seeds are comparatively large and very hard. 

The Choke Cherry, Prunus Virginiana. A shrub 
growing ten to fifteen feet high, the fruit of which 
is about the size of a large marrowfat pea, and hangs 
in racemes like currants. In its ornamental stage it 
is bright-red, turning to nearly black asitripens. It 
is too astringent to suit the taste of raost persons. 
If alarge tree is desired, plant the \Vild Cherry, 
Prunus serotina, a tree that grows from tweuty-five 
feet high, upwards, sometimes attaining a diameter 
of two feet. The fruit is similar to that of the Choke 
Cherry, and was in common use by our grandfathers 
in preparing cherry rum, or cherry bounce. The 
fruit of both these cherries is highly prized by 
birds, and it is worth while to plant the trees, if 
only to attract them. 

Elder, Sambucus, usually looked upon by farmers 
rather as a troublesome than an ornamental shrub, 
on account of the persistency of its growth near 
fences. It has, nevertheless, qualities that fit it for 
the lawn, where a little attention will keep it within 
bounds, In spring, when covered with its pro- 
fusion of white flowers, or in late summer, when 
bending under its load of dark purple berries, it is 
alike beautiful. By some the fruit is used for pies, 
and is good—for those who like it. A so-called 
wine is also made from the berries; an article we 
cannot highly recommend. 

These are but few of the many readily obtained 
shrubs and trees, that are worthy of attention. 
They can be transplanted in the fall, after the 
leaves have fallen, and vegetation is at rest; or in 
early spring before the buds break into leaf. In 
transplanting, it should be remembered that trees 
removed from their native habitat, have, as a rule, 
less root in proportion to their tops, than’ those 
that grow in a nursery. Consequently, their tops 
should be cut in severely. Also, if a tree that 
naturally prefers a moist or wet soil, is removed to 
a drier one, it should be kept well mulched with 
such material as is at hand, and in transplanting, do 
not forget that an extra half hour spent on each 
tree, will go a great way toward insuring a rapid 
and healthy growth. L. R. RosBerts. 


Roosts for Pigeons. 
——<e——_ 
A reader wishes to have some plan for fixing 
nests for pigeons, at the end of a barn or stable. 
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Fig. 1.—PIGEON HOUSE OUTSIDE, 


Pigeons are usually lousy, and should not be kept 
in stables, as the lice are apt to trouble the ani- 
mals. But in a barn this objection does not apply. 
The entrance holes may be cut in the end of the 
barn, and the lighting boards rest upon pins driven 
into the studs inside, as shown in figure 1. On the 
inside of the barn, the nest boxes are fastened to 





Fig. 2.—PIGEON HOUSE INSIDE. 


the wall below the entrance holes,as shown in figure 
2, which represents the nests as they would appear 
if the side was removed. As each pigeon wants 
its own, and to prevent quarrelling, the nests are 
divided by partitions, the full hight of the boxes. 
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Palms for Home Decoration. 


(aioe ae 

The readers of the American Agriculturist are 
aware that, in gardening matters we do not cater to 
those to whom money is no object, but endeavor 
to popularize and bring to notice those things that 
are within the reach of all. When we speak of 
palm culture, most persons will at once think of 
palm-houses, those immense glass structures that 
ean only be enjoyed by those of great wealth. 
Our present purpose is to show that 
there are palms that can be used in 
home decoration by all. By home 
decoration, we have in mind plants 
for the lawn or front yard as well as 
those for the house within. Many 
of our readers can recollect when it 
was the custom for each family to 
have some pet plant, which was set 
out in warm weather, and in winter 
was kept in the living room or the 
large entry, now called “ hall,’’ where 
it was barely kept from freezing. 
The plants thus used were most fre- 
quently an oleander, or an orange, or 
a lemon tree. Sometimes a Pittospo- 
rum, or Laurestinus, was thus favor- 
ed. These plants grew up with the 
family, and were almost regarded as 
a part of the family, at levst by the 
younger members, who had each 
winter seen it taken in and cared 
for in the house, and each summer had seen 
it taken out, to occupy a place on the front stoop 
or veranda, or set on the grass plot in the front 
yard. Inthe winter, these plants made the home 
more home-like, if not by their flowers, at least by 
the welcome cheerfulness of their foliage. In 
selecting plants for home decoration, whether for 
inside the house, or for the outside of it, we nat- 
urally select those forms of an aspect unlike those 
with which we are the most familiar. No foliage is 
more unlike that of northern localities, than that 
of the palms. A number of palms will succeed in 
our Southern and Middle States, and several will 
do so in the Northern States, if they have proper 
protection during the colder months. There are 
some palms which endure the winters of the south 
of England, and such would no doubt do the same 
in our Middle and Southern States. Many old- 
fashioned houses have a stately stair-case, arising 
from a broad hall, Palms make most effective 
decorations in such houses. In other cases, a dry 
and light cellar will answer as their winter quarters, 
and we know of a case, in a very cold locality, in 





Fig. 1.—LONICERA CAPRIFOLIUM. 


th the barn has, for many years, given winter 
to a palm which, in warm weather, 
ed a sub-tropical effect upon the lawn. 
palms, while many of them reach a great 











hight, are of slow growth. The most of them are 
exceedingly graceful when young, and may be 
used for decorative purposes for many years. 
They all flourish in peaty soil, with sufficient sand 
to keep it open; they must have an abundance of 
water, and, at the same time, free drainage. How 
shall we get the palms? will be asked. Withina 
few years our leading florists have raised seed- 
lings which while small, they sell at a very mod- 
erate price. Some of our seedsmen offer the seeds 
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LIVISTONA CHINENSIS, 


of a number, and they may be grown from the 
seeds without difficulty. If one can do no better, 
let him plant the ‘‘ stones’’ of the imported dates ; 
these wil] start even in the open ground, and thus 
afford plants which will be highly ornamental for a 
number of years. Among the most hardy palms, 
are our southern species, of which the Dwarf Pal- 
metto, Sabal Adansonii,is one of the best and most 
hardy, extending, as it does, from Florida to North 
Carolina. The European Palm, Chamerops humilis, 
is another very effective species, and presents sev- 
eral varieties. Among the palms of the East Indies, 
the Livistonas are the most useful, one of which, the 
Chinese, Livistona Chinensis, is here figured. This 
has exceeding graceful leaves, and being hardy in 
the south of England, is one of the most promising 
for our amateurs to cultivate as a house plant. 





The Climbing Honeysuckles. 
ied 

The American Agriculturist has often advocated 
the free use of climbing plants, as they give an ad- 
ditional finish to the most elaborate architecture, 
and to the humblest dwelling, even a log cabin, or 
a sod house, they impart a home-like aspect im- 
possible to be otherwise obtained. Among 
the climbers, the Climbing Honeysuckles 
are most desirable. There are two sets of 
honeysuckles; those which grow in a bush 
form, and those which climb by twining. 
The climbing forms are those which interest 
us at present. Of these there are native 
and European species. Of the native spe- 
cies, the Trumpet Honeysuckle, Lonicera 
sempervirens, a Vigorous grower and pro- 
ducing an abundance of scarlet. flowers, is 
one of the most showy, but its flowers are 
scentless. The European Honeysuckles, on 
the other hand, are, as a rule, most de- 
lightfully fragrant ; of these, the Belgian, 
or Dutch Honeysuckles are examples. 
Among the most fragrant of the European 
species is that called Goat-leaved Honey-- 
suckle, Lonicera Caprifolium, of which the 
end of a flowering branch is given in figure 
1. This is a native of Southern Europe, 
but bas become naturalized in England 
and elsewhere. Its flowers are yellowish, with a 
blush-colored tube, and the plant, while ornamen- 
tal, is worth growing, for its abundant fragrance. 

Among the Honeysuckles is one from Japan, 
which has given botanists much trouble to affix 
its proper name: the best authorities have de- 
cided it to be the Flexuous-stemmed Honeysuckle, 
L flexuosa (figure 2). The flowers are few together, 
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yellow, and very fragrant. The leaves show a re- 
markable variation, being often deeply-ivbed, or di- 
vided, upon the lower part of a branch, while the 
the upper leaves are entire. This piant has a spe- 
cial interest, as being the typical form of the 
Goldeu-netted Honeysuckle, which has been culti- 
vated for a number of years under various: names, 
such as Lonicera Japonica aureo-reticulata. This 
has proved to be one of the most reliable of all the 
plants with variegated foliage, holding its mark- 
ings in our hottest weather. It is an 
exceedingly useful plant, as it may 
be trained in almost any desired 
form, by means of wires. It forms a 
capital edging for large beds, as was 
shown on the grounds of the great 
Centennial Exhibition in 1876, where 
it was trained upon low wire frames. 

One of the best Honeysuckles for 
general use is that known in the 
nursery catalogues as Hall’s, which 
is really a form of Lonicera Japonica, 
This is a rapid grower, and having 
very slender stems, twines closely, 
and may be trained upon a single 
wire; the foliage is almost ever- 
green, as it remains very late; the 
flowers are at first white on the in- 
side, turning to yellow, or pale buff, 
and very fragrant, especially at even- 
ing. In training Honeysuckles, and 
many other twining climbers, to a 
veranda or to wooden buildings, they should be sup- 
ported by wires, attached to galvanized iron screw- 
eyes, and thus kept from contact with the wood. 
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How Freezing Benefits the Soil. 
a 

It is a well-known fact that water in the act of 
freezing, expands considerably, and with a force 
that is irresistible, It is the freezing of water in 
their crevices and pores that causes the rocks to 
be gradually worn down, and ‘ weathered ”’ as it is 
called, into soil. It is this also which is contin- 
ually reducing the soil to finer fragments, and 
which breaks np the hard clogs and mellows the 
ground. Fall plowing or spading assists this ef.- 
fect by breaking up the compact soil into lumps, 
which are further broken into small particles. As 
water and air can only act upon the surface of 
these particles, it is clear that the smaller they are, 
the more surface is exposed to the weather, and the 
soilis made soluble. If a block of hard soil of 12 
inches cube is exposed to the weather, there are 
864 squareinches only of it affected; ifit is broken 
up into cubes of one inch; 10,368 square inches are 
exposed to these beneficial influences ; if the soil 





Fig. 2.—LONICERA FLEXUOSA, 


is further broken up in fragments of one twelfth of 
an inch, there are more than 124,000 square inches 
thus affected. This fact shows how greatly the 
effects of frost benefits the soil, and therefore how 
necessary it is that the land should be fall plowed, 
and opportunity given for this beneficiai action of 
the weather. In the garden, even, all the soil 
possible should be spated before it freezes. 
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Flaxes-—Useful and Ornamental. 


The Flax Family of plants, can claim high an- 
tiquity. The common Flax is mentioned in the 
earliest recorded history, and it furnished the cloth 
in which the Egyptians wrapped their mummies. 
Indeed, it was known still earlier ; the remains of 
the Swiss lake-dwellings, furnish evidence that flax 
was cultivated by people who lived in pre-historic 





times. The ancient Latin name for flax was Linum 
(which had its equivalent ancient Greek name, 
Linon), which was adopted by botanists for 
the genus which includes the several spe- 
cies of flax. This name is not only the 
botanical name for the Flaxes, but is per- 
petuated in lint, linen and linseed, terms in 
frequent use. The species which furnishes 
the fibre, is Linwm usitatissimum, the most 
used flax. The common flax is an annual, 
about two feet high, much branched at the 
top; its sub-divisions bearing flowers about 
an inch and a half across, of a purplish- 
blue color. These are succeeded by little 
capsules, which contain the well-known 
flax-seed, or linseed. Were it not that the 
common flax is a fleld plant, cultivated by 
the acre, rather than in a few choice spe- 
cimens, it would no doubt be valued asa 
garden plant, for the flowers present a most 
beautiful shade of blue. It is true that the 
petals fall away very soon, but this is in part 
eompensated for by the abundance of the 
flowers. ‘There are, in all, about eighty 
species of Linum, a goodly share of which 
belong to North America, including annuals 
and perennials, several of which are grown 
as ornamental flowering plants. One of the 
most beautiful of the garden species is the 
Perennial Flax (Linum perenne), a native of 
both Europe and this continent. The root 
throws up numerous stems, from a foot to 
nearly two feet high; these divide at the 
top into very slender branches, and bear a 
profusion of flowers, smaller than those of 
the common flax, and cf even a finer blue. 
There is a white variety, which is well enough in 
contrast with the other. This is one of those good, 
old-fashioned plants, which should not be lost sight 
of. Though we often saw it growing wild, in large 
quantities, in crossing the far western plains (it ex- 
tends quite across to California), it was always at- 
tractive. The ultimate divisions of the stems, the 
flower stalks, are so very slender, that at a short 
distance they are not visible, and the flowers appear 
like a little blue cloud, floating in the air. The 
seeds of this are kept bv seedsmen, and the plant 
is well worth waiting a year for, as like most other 
perennials, it does not bloom until the year after 
the seeds are sown. There are several species of 
flax with yellow flowers, aud some are so tender as 
to require to be grown under glass. The most 
showy species is the Great-flowered Flax Linum 





GREAT-FLOWERED FLAX (Linum grandiflorum). 


grandiflorum, a hardy annual from North Africa. 
This, though it was introduced into cultivation 
more than half a century ago, is seldom seen in our 
gardens. The engraving shows the manner in 
which the plant branches from the base, and gives 
a separate flower of nearly the actual size. The 
petals are of a rich, crimson color, and have a sat- 


4 
iny lustre that is very pleasing. As with the other 
species of flax, the flowers fall soon, but as they are 
produced in great abundance, this is no objection. 





Privets as Ornamental Shrubs. 
Pi cage? 

In the early attempts at hedging in this country, 
the Privet was the plant, after the Hawthorn, 
most generally used. Its tendency to die out and 
leave gaps in the hedge, is among the reasons that 





LIGUSTRUM I.UCIDUM, var. CORIACEUM. 


caused it to fall in disuse as a hedge plant. In 
eastern Massachusetts it was scattered from these 
early hedges, and is now found growing wild there 
in many localities. Disappointment with it as a 
hedge plant, has led to its being overlooked as an 
ornamental shrub. When grown by itself itis very 
satisfactory, and deserves more attention from 
our horticulturists than it has received. 

The Common Privet, Ligustrum vulgare, is a na- 
tive of most parts of Europe, and extends into Asia 
and northern Africa. It is a much branched shrub, 
rarely over eight or ten feet high, with lance-shaped 
dark green leaves ; these in mild climates are ever- 
green, and in severe ones hang on until very late in 
autumn, The small, pure white flowers are in ter- 
minal panicles; they are pleasingly fragrant, and 
bloom in June and July, after the spring flowering 
shrubs have finished. If in an exposed place, the 
flowers of the Privet become browned in the noon- 
day sun. If grown forcut flowers, and it would 
no doubt be profitable for this use, it should be in a 
shaded place ; the shrub does well under the shade 
of trees. The flowers are followed by small, black 
berries, of which birds are very fond. Varieties 
have been produced of which the berries are white, 
yellow and green. The berries are used in some 
European countries for producing a dye, and a 
tint used in water-colors. Among the forms is one 
called variegatum, with its Jeaves handsomely 
blotched and marked with yellow. We have found 
this to be a very uncertain plant; in some years 
the leaves are green throughout, while in others the 
majority of them will be handsomely variegated. 
Some of the catalogues offer Ligustrum Californi- 
cum, but there is no species native to this continent. 
The shrub so-called 1s a Japanese species, L. ovali- 
folium. This, according to the experience of 
Messrs. Parsons & Sons, is a very desirable shrub, 
with nearly evergreen leaves, and not at all partic- 
ular as to soils. ‘A species with shining, evergreen 
leaves, L. lucidum, with its variety coriaceum, of 


abundant, pure white flowers, form a charming 
contrast with the dark green foliage. It is fre- 
quently cultivated at the north ina cool green- 
house. Those who have not a green-house, can 
enjoy this charming broad-leaved evergreen shrub, 
by giving it the winter protection of a cellar or pit. 


The Beautiful Leycesteria. 


Believing that we can best popularize the cultiva- 
tion of flowers by so doing, we have generally only 
recommended plants for out-door cultivation, that 
were hardy in our climate of great extremes. Still, 
there is a number of plants, just on the border be- 
tween hardy and tender, that are so beautiful and 
desirable,and can be cultivated if given a little 
protection, that we sometimes, as in the present 
case, deviate from our rule to notice no plants that: 
are not perfectly hardy. The plant in favor of 
which we now make this exception, is Leycesteria 





JSormosa, It was named in honor of Judge William 


Leycester, of a court in Bengal, and a most enthu- 
siastic horticulturist in that far-off country. It has 
acquired no common name, but knowing the deri- 
vation of its generic name, our amateurs will not 
find it difficult toremember. The specific name, 


formosa, means beautiful, and “ Beautiful Leyces- 


teria” makes a pleasant-sounding title. The plant 
in question isa shrub of the Honeysuckle Family, 
found high up in the temperate portions of the 
Himalaya Mountains. It grows from three to six 
feet high, with its stems and foliage of a beautiful 
rich green. The flowers are borne in short, leafy 
racemes, as shown in the engraving. The flowers 
are tubular, with five lobes, and are white or tinged 
with purple; they are subtended by large, leafy 
bracts, which are purple, and form the most showy 
portion of the flowercluster. The fruit isa showy, 
purple, oval berry, the size of a large pea, and on 
account of its berries, of which birds are fond ; the 
plant is among those recommended to be grown in 
England in a game covert. The Leycesteria flour- 
ished a few years in our garden near New York 
City, but succumbed in an unusually severe winter. 
We have no doubt. that a covering of leaves 
around the base would have saved it. A shrub so 
beautiful as this, is worthy of winter protection ; 
in Virginia and southward, it would not require it. 
—__— eee 

SAVE THE BoNES FOR ORCHARD AND GARDEN.— 
Bones are the most valuable fertilizing material 
that the cultivator can procure. There is no waste 
in them. They contain more than one-half their 
weight, when dry, of phosphate of lime, and nearly 
half of gelatine, of which one-sixth is nitrogen. A 
large quantity of bones can be saved during the 
year, if care is taken not to waste them. They 
may be utilized in several ways. A bushel of them 
may be buried around a fruit tree, ata distance from 
the trunk, or between the rows in an asparagus bed. 
They may be packed in a box or cask with the 
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wood-ashes made in the house fires, and kept moist 
with water. This mixture makes a complete and 
perfect fertilizer, being rich in potash, phosphoric 
acid aad nitrogen, the three principal elements of 
plant food, and may be used in the orchard, the 
vegetable and fruit gardens, as well as on the farm 
crops. Itis an exceilent substitute for superphos- 
phate, so beneficial upon nearly all crops. Our 
gardeners would find it to their advantage to tise — 





which we give an engraving of a flowering shoot, 





is a capital shrub in the Southern States. Its 


these fertilizers more than they do. 
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As Christmas is now so near, our minds turn to 
the pleasure we will have in exchanging gifts with 
our friends. As the pocket is rarely full enough 
at that time, it is often desirable to make as many 
little things at home as possible. We do this too, 
on account of the delight we take in really doing 


pocket on the lower half: The spray of holly that 
ornaments the pocket, and the white flowers on 
the upper part of the slate, can be painted, or cut 
out of cretonne, and pasted on. The latter look 
very pretty, when a little taste and care are ex- 
pended; they must be put on immediately after 
they are cut out,so as not to be frayed on the 
edges. A ribbon is passed through the hole in the 
frame and tied in a bow to hang the slate up by. 

A CEREAL ORNAMENT.—Next to the slate is seen 
a pretty idea for using a bunch of heads of wheat 
as decoration. It is held in place on the wall by a 
sickle made of paste-board, and covered with red 
plush ; it is tacked across the wheat. The crescent 
moon is also cut out of paste-board, with yellow 
everlastings sewed on it so thickly that the paste- 
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A GROUP OF CHRISTMAS GIF 


something’ for our friends with our own hands, 
which with sensible people, will greatly increase 
the value of the gifts. We have grouped together 
a number of designs of both useful and ornamen- 
tal articles, suitable for presents at the holidays. 
An ORNAMENTAL SLATE.—The first is a slate, 
which is not so transformed by ornamentation that 
it loses its identity. One side is left in its natural 
state, and is intended to be used for jotting down 
memorandums. A groove is cut in the frame for 
the pencil, which is kept in place by a piece of 
ribbon tacked over it. A ten by twelve inch slate 
is the size used for this purpose. Bore a hole in 
the top of the frame ; draw a line diagonally across 
the front of the slate; now cut a piece of paste- 
board the exact size of one-half, and another piece 
measuring the same on the sides, and one inch 
more on the diagonal side that is to form the 
‘pocket; lay these two pieces together, and glue a 
y strip of muslin over the straight side, to 
them together; gild the pocket on the inside 
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board is entirely concealed, or it may be silvered. 
Tack the moon on the wall above the wheat. 

An EAseEL FOR A CARD.—The easel, made of six 
cat-tails, is very pretty and odd. It is very nice to 
accompany a Christmas card as a gift, for one 
never knows where to seta handsome card. Select 
five perfect cat-tails, the smaller the better, for the 
easel, (the sixth you need not be so particular 
about, as you only need the stem of that). The 
size of the easel will have to be governed by that 
of the card which it is to hold. After they are cut 
the length desired, weave them together, as shown 
in the engraving, and tie with strong threads where 
they cross each other ; gild all the stems, or if you 
wish to leave them the natural color, tie with 
thread as near the color of the stems as possible. 

A Waisk Broom Houper.- -This always makes 
an acceptable gift. It is made in the form of a 
jockey’s cap, out of dark-blue and _ bright-red 
plush, or cloth. For the foundation, cut a round 
piece of paste-board, seven inches in diameter, 
and a strip for the back four inches wide and seven 











inches long, with the ends rounded to fit on the 
circular piece. Now to make the cap, cut a round 
paper eight inches in diameter, fold it in six equal 
parts, and one of those parts will be for a pattern. 
Cut three pieces each of the blue and of the red 
plush, sew them together, alternating the colors, 
then make up the cap. Cut out the front piece of 
pasteboard, cover it, and a button for the top, with 
the blue velvet, and sew them on; cover the piece 
of pasteboard, cut for a foundation, with dark-blue 
Silesia ; baste a couple of layers of cotton on the 
round piece, and draw the cap closely over it, so 
that it will not have the appearance of being flat ; 
overhand the cap upon it, and overhand on this 
also the straight piece you have covered; sew 
a loop on the back of the cap, to hang it up by. 


TS. 


A Key Ho.per.—The key is so suggestive of its 
use it will hardly need an explanation. It is sawed 
out of holly wood ; you can draw an enlarged pat- 
tern from an ordinary door key; make it eight 
inches long, the rest in proportion ; screw six brass 
hooks into it, to hang keys upon, etc.; bore the holes 
carefully for the screw hooks, so as not to split 
the wood. A ribbon, attuched to each end is 
tied in a bow at the top, by which to suspend it. 

Snow Scenes. —The star is first cut out of heavy 
pasteboard, then covered with red yelvetecr or 
cotton flannel; where one can paint, the snow 
scene is painted on a wooden butter plate and 
fastened on, but acheap chromo or picture card, 
mounted on around piece of pasteboard, will an- 
swer quiteas well; have it bright and effective; 
one can be bought for ten or twelve cents to serve 
the purpose. Take some white cotton, pick it 
apart, so that it has a light, fluffy appearance, glue 
bits of it ail over the star; the smallest particle of 
glue will answer. The cotton should look as if it 
were snow flakes, that had fallen upon the star; 
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—— 
fasten it around the upper part of the star, and 
around the centre in the same manner, as if snow 
were piled upon it and was tumbling off. Letters 
and texts cut out of pasteboard, covered with cot- 
ton, ornamented with holly berries, are pretty and 
suggestive. Boughs of pine, with cotton scattered 
over them, can be arranged over doors and pic- 
tures, to present a very artistic effect. Crosses, 
crescents, lyres, and anchors, cut out of paste- 
board, and covered with fine greens, like holly, 
twined around them, are always pretty to fill in odd 
places. Pressed leaves and ferns, grouped to- 
gether with fine wire, can be used in many places 
where greens would not be suitable. Where they 
are formed in designs to be fastened upon the wall, 
it is well to tack a piece of tarlatan on the wall 
first, and pin or sew the ferns and leaves on it. 

A Wat. Bracket.—The bracket, mounted on a 
square board covered with plush, makes a very 
pretty wall decoration. The board is one inch 
thick and fourteen inches square, with beveled 
edges; cover it with plush of any desired color ; 
draw the plush over the board smoothly, after a 
layer of cotton has been first laid on it, and tack it 
on the back. If you have a bracket that will an- 
swer, you will not have to make one to put on it. 
Gild it, and fasten it securely to the board. Place 
a jar or vase on it, with Ivy or other vines in it that 
will grow in water, or a bouquet of flowers will 
be very effective against the plush background. 


Scrap Basket. —This receptacle for holding 
waste paper and scraps, will be found particularly 
convenient on account of its size. It is formed of 
a triangular pasteboard box, mounted on rustic 
sticks. The sticks are thirty-three inches long, and 
must have a coat of varnish. For the box, cut 
three pieces of pasteboard, each measuring nine by 
nineteen inches, and a triangular piece for the bot- 
tom, measuring nine inches on each side. The 
box can be covered with material, of plain color 
with flowers painted on the side, or with a Japanese 
pattern of cretonne of some odd design. Cover 
all the pieces neatly on both sides, and join them 
together. Cut grooves in the sticks, all five inches 
from the bottom, then draw a strong, waxed cord, 
as near the color of the wood as possible, through 
the sides of the box, and tie it around the sticks 
in the grooves. Fasten the top of the box to 
the sticks, by using the cord in the same manner. 





A Home Made Rug. 


The rug here represented is made of worsted rags, 
which are used in the following manner: The rags 
are cut into pieces, one and _ three-quarters by 
a half an inch. Assort the colors, using the 
bright ones in the centre. These are knit in three 
strips, which are to be sewed together, as they are 
most convenient to handle in that way. For each 
strip set up twenty-five stitches on coarse steel 
knitting needles, using number eight darning cot- 
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ton or fine cotton twine. Knit one row across plain. 
Commence the next row by knitting one stitch 
plain, then knit a piece of the colored rag into the 
next stitch, keeping the two ends of the rag on the 
right side. Knit every alternate stitch in the same 
manner totheend of the row. The next row is 
plain, and every alternate one is knit like the sec- 
ond and with colored rags in every other stitch. The 
strips should be thirty inches long, and are to be 
sewn together. Make a narrow strip in the same 
manner eight inches wide and sew around the rug. 
The border is solid black, for which set up thirty- 
three stitches. Knit the pieces to fit the ends of 





the rug andsew them on. Then knit those for the 
sides of the rug and sew them on the same way. 


An Odd Scrap Basket. 


The odd little scrap basket shown in the illus- 
tration, is made of a straw bathing hat. First soak 
the hat in warm water; this will makeit flexible, 
and allow it to be bent into the shape desired. Press 
the creases in the rim with a hot iron to forma 
square; When the hat is dry, give it acoat of thin 
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glue-water, and gild it on the inside and out; fas- 
ten a bunch of natural cat-tails on the front of it, 
tied with a bow of brown satin ribbon, to match 
themin color. Placea loop on one corner of the 
basket fo hang it up by (if it is desired to have 
ita hanging scrap basket), or stand it in a con- 


venient place where it will catch the odds and ends, - 





The Floors of our Dwellings, 


We do not pay heed enough to the character and 
condition of our floors. Comfort, convenience, 
and health should be consulted in planning them, 
while we generally regard a floor simply as a floor, 
and give no serious thought to it. Let us consider, 
first the kitchen floor, as that room has the house- 
keeper’s first thought, 

If in building we are not obliged to study economy 
too closely, and expect to have trained servants 
always at command, the best floor we can have in 
the kitchen and adjoining rooms—laundry, store 
room, pantry, closets, etc.—is a hardwood one, laid 
in narrow strips, tongued and grooved, of course, laid 
with painted joints, so that it will be water-tight. 
Ash, black-walnut, white oak, and Georgia pine, 
are all good. Such a floor, with an “ oil-finish,’’ is 
easily kept clean, and is perhaps the best floor one 
can have. If left simply planed and scraped, or 
sand-papered, it may be regularly scoured with 
white sand, and kept as fine as a man-o’-war’s deck, 
but it takes time and labor. Rubbing with oil, pre- 
vents grease spots from showing and brings out 
the grain of the wood well, but such floors must 
not be varnished. 

Good white-pine flooring of four or five-inch 
stuff, tongued and grooved and thoroughly sea- 
soned, is very good. This may ‘also be laid with 
painted joints, and thus made nearly or quite water 
and air-tight. It is far more convenient to have it 
primed with a good filling coat, after touching the 
knots over with shellac varnish, and painted. 
Old floors that have become discolored, can be 
stained to a darker shade of the same kind of wood, 
or painted with two coats of good white lead and 
linseed oil, tinted as may be most agreeable to the 
eye, and most convenient. The best plan is, to 
paint such floors with half boiled and half raw 
oil, using ‘drier’ as may be necessary, and to leave 
the rooms unused as long as possible, to allow the 
paint to become thoroughly dry and hard. This 
can be done before the house is occupied, if newly 
built, or during the absence of the family, or when 
other parts of the housecan be used, and the 
painted floors left for a week, at least, and as 
much longer as possible, and not stepped upon. 

_As to color, some persons prefer yellow, shad- 
ing to buff of various tints, others black-walnut 
color, or Indian red. The common soil of the 
vicinity often gives a very useful suggestion as to 
the color, and if this is too pale and light, the tint 
of the same soil when moistened, may commend 





itself. Still, it is well to bear in‘mind that the color 
of the floor should never be a muddy one, but 
must be positive, and clear, and warm. Nothing 
shows dirt worse than a floor of an uncertain tint, 
and even though it may be quite light-colored, it 
seems to absorb the light, making the room 
sombre and cheerless. 

A floor well painted of a bright, cheerful, warm 
color, is comfortable without oil-cloth or carpet, 
yet these will be found to add greatly to looks and 
to comfort. A piece of oil-cloth of small, bright 
pattern may well be laid in front of the sink, or of 
the table, where dishes are washed, if there be no 
sink, wherever much wear comes, and another 
near the stove. ‘To prevent the corners from turn- 
ing up, a strip of sheet zinc may be slipped over 
each end, and riveted. Besides these, a carpet rug 
may be provided for the middle of the floor. This 
rug can be taken up, shaken out every day, or 
whipped, and laid down when the principal work 
of the day is over. Thus the kitchen will, with 
very little trouble, look as well as many people’s 
parlors, and will become the pride of those who 
occupy it as a work-room, dining-room, and sitting- 
room. It will be less difficult for the housekeeper 
to have her tins and coppers kept bright, the stove 
always well blackened, and everything in order. 


OTHER Fioors.—If one is able to haye the kit- 
chen floors laid in hard-wood, of course those of 
the rest of the house, or those on the principal 
floor, will be treated in a similar, or superior man- 
ner. The inlaid floors of pleasing patterns are 
very satisfactory. They should be kept well rub- 
bed with oil, and free from dust, and Turkey or 
other rugs, with perhaps a few handsome skins, 
make carpets not only unnecessary, but undesirable, 

But we are not all nabobs, and most of us have to 
put up with plain white pine, and think we are for- 
tunate if we can afford to have floors of white pine 
boards, free of knots, and three inches wide, and a 
large rug made of carpet, with a simple border 
around it. If these floors are not handsome, they 
also can be stained or painted with a color that will 
harmonize with the room, with walls, furniture, 
curtains, etc., or that will set them off by an agree- 
able contrast. Rugs are much healthier than car- 
pets. They can be rolled up or folded, taken out 
of doors, hung upon a line, and well whipped, 
shaken and swept every two or three weeks, if 
necessary, with very little trouble. Then the floor 
can be wiped over or washed, and everything kept 
clean and sweet, whereas with ordinary carpets, 
dust accumulates under them, breeding disease, 
and when they are swept, the dust rises, settling 
upon curtains and books, and under furniture that 
cannot be moved. Moreover, stained, painted, and 
oiled floors, with rugs of some sort, are fashionable. 





A Handsome Ottoman. 
—_—~<-— 
The favorite style of ottoman much in use at 
present, is shown in the engraving. It is made of 





HANDSOME OTTOMAN, 


a couple of pillows; these are sewed together, 
and fastened upon a square foundation made of 
wood, a few inches smaller than the cushions, with 
casters undereach corner. Make the pillows three- 
quarters of a yard square, out of ticking or heavy 
muslin, Stuff them with curled hair or pine straw. 
If intended for a bed-room, a pretty pattern of 
cretonne can be used to cover them with, If for 
the parlor or sitting room, something heavier will 
be more suitable. Plush, velveteen or furniture 
covering, will be more appropriate for this use, 
The cord and tassel should match this in color, 
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BOYS & GIRLS OOLUMNS 
Nugget. 


A Christmas Story. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 


3 call 

Miss Hanford’s little village shop looked unus- 
ually festal just before Christmas, with its strings 
of cheap, but brightly painted tin toys, its gay 
cards, and wonderful 
display of worsted work, 
to say nothing of the 
evergreen bush _ that 
adorned the window, 
hung with a variety of 
tinsel ornaments that 
glittered like silver and 
gold whenever the sun 
struck them. To-day, 
however, no flattering 
sunbeam dances that 
way, for old Sol has 
hidden his face beneath 
a heavy gray veil, and a 
thick snow is falling 
quietly but steadily, as 
though it meant busi- 
ness, and Miss Han- 
ford’s face is almost as 
gloomy as the sky over- 
head, while she matches 
crewels, and _ selects 
needles for pretty Mrs. 
. Pulsifer, the Doctor’s 
wife. —‘‘It will be a 
white Christmas, after 
all,” says that cheery 
little woman, while the 
materials to complete 
her husband’s slipper- 
case, are being tied up, 
“which, they do say, 
is bad for the doctors.” 

“Yes; ‘A green Christ- 
mas makes a fat church- 
yard ;’ and no mistake,” 
sighs Miss Hanford. 

* Any sort of Christ- 
mas makes a fat pocket- 
book for you, I sup- 
pose,” laughs Mrs. Pul- 
sifer.—‘“* Not this year. 
The new shop with 
plate-glass windows, up 
the street, has cut into 
my trade sadly; but, 
thank the Lord, Tom 
Tucker and I don’t need 
much,’’ and Miss Han- 
ford patted a big black 
and white cat dozing on 
one end of the counter. 
“Tt is sort o’ lonesome, 
thongh, livin’ ali alone, 
*spetially about Christ- 
mas. Sometimes I git 
dreadful blue, and down 





“ Vinkle-inkle!” rang the sbop-bell, and two 
eyes appeared on a level with the counter, sur- 
mounted by a shock of shaggy hair, and a shrill 
voice piped, ‘‘ Please, Miss Hanford, ma sent me 
over for a three-cent loaf, and wants to know if you 
will trust her a few days longer.’? The little 
country store was very mixed in its contents, and 
kept bread and cake as well as toys and worsteds. 

“Hey! is that you, Patsey Batt! Tell me, Pat- 
sey, my child, how’s your poor, sick pa to-day ?”’ 





ranged in this world!” soliloquized Miss Hanford; 
““Not that I want to question the ways of Provi- 
dence; but there is Mrs. Batt, with four young- 
sters, and not so much as a peppermint-drop to put 
in their stockings; and here am I, with a lot of 
knick-knacks gittin’ stale on my hands (thanks to 
them plate-glass windows), and pinin’ to make ‘a 
Christmas’ for somebody, and not a kith nor kin 
belongin’ to me, that I know of, for if brother Cy. 
had a ben in the flesh, he’d a turned up like a bad 

penny, long before this, 











in the mouth.” —‘‘No 
wonder, poor thing!” 
rejoins Mrs. Pulsifer, 
sympathetically. ‘You 
ought to have my three young rogues; you’d 
never Lave time to be dull, then. But, good-bye ; 
I mustn’t chatter another minute; all the odd- 
ments for the stockings are to be bought yet.”’ 
“That's it!’? exclaimed Miss Hanford, as the 
shop-door shut witha slam. “That’s jest it! I’m 
an old maid, and ought to be used to livin’ alone, 
dear knows! but Christmas seems to stir upall the 
sociable feelin’s in my nature, and I’d a’most be 
willin’ to give the trade them plate-glass windows 
hev left me, to hev a leetle critter to cuddle up, 
and make just such ‘a Christmas’ for, as Cy. and 
I used to hev, when we were youngsters, in the old 
red farm-house. Tom Tucker, why ain’t you a 


_ baby!” to which pussy only responded by a blink 
- Of his green eyes, and purred harder than ever. 
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“Very bad! Ma, she’s ben up with him all night, 
and most cried her eyes out.”’ 

“Then you won’t hev much of a Christmas to 
your house, to-morrow ?” é 

“No; ma says, Santa Claus sent word he couldn’t 
come this year ;’’ and a big sob choked the child’s 
utterance. 

‘Poor little critters!’? muttered Miss Hanford, 
under whose rather stiff exterior beat the kindest 
heart in the world. ‘‘ There, you take this seed 
cake over to your ma, with my compliments,’’ and 
as the tiny girl opened her mouth to express her 
thanks, she popped in a sugar plum, and laughed 
heartily at the amazed face that. nodded good-bye, 
and disappeared across the road, 

“It’s mighty curous, how queer things are ar- 





surely! It’s a mystery, 
and no mistake!’ 

At that moment her - 
eye fell upon a card ly- 
ing on the top of a pile 
of pasteboard souvenirs, 
and took itup. It rep- 
resented a lady and child 
feeding a flock of robins, 
and below was printed, 
“At Christmas, oper 
wide thy heart!’? 

“‘That’s purty !”’ said 
Miss Hanford. It makeg 
me think of the Christ- 
mas sheaf we used to 
hang out for the birds. 
They were no kith nor 
kin, and if to birds, why 
not to Batts? Yes, I'll 
do it!” and the happy 
thought fairly irradiated 
the rugged face, even as 
the gleam of sunlight 
that just then shone 
through a rift in the 
clouds made the tinsel 
ornaments in the win- 
dow sparkle and glitter 
like a hundred Christ- 
mas candles. The new 
idea was more fully de- 
yeloped that evening 
over Miss MHanford’s 
solitary cup of tea and 
plate of hot buttered 
toast in the wee parlor 
back of the shop, while 
Tom Tucker sat by, like 
his namesake, “ singing 
for his supper” and 
keeping up a duet with 
the kettle that hummed 
and spluttered on the 
stove, and to the good 
woman their song seem- 
ed to be, 

Christmas comes but once 
a year, 

But when it comes it brings 
good cheer. 

And when the rush of 
Christmas Eve business 
was over, the shutters 
barred, and the quiet of 
night had descended 
upon the little snow- 
bound village, the ever- 
green was removed from 
the window to the back 
parlor and made more 
gorgeous than ever with 
red, white, and blue tapers, cornucopias, and a 
veritable St. Nicholas, with reindeer and pack. 

“T feel ’most as if I was makin’ it for one of my 
own,” said Miss Hanford, as she surveyed the re- 
sult of her labors and tried on her nighteap; and 
there was a happy glow at her heart as she said. her 
prayers and went to bed, that lasted into the Christ- 
mas dawn and all throughout the service in the old, 
gray, vine-covered church, although few had wish- 
ed her the season’s greetings and no gift graced 
her ionely morning board. 





CAMP.” 





The overland express from the Pacific Coast, 
comes steaming and thundering along over a wide, 
snowy expanse of flat country, and draws up with 
a snort at a desolate little wooden station, standing 
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almost alone in the middle of a great prairie. Eager 
passengers crowd to doors and windows, glad of 
anything to break the monotony of their long 
journey, and the sight that meets their eyes is 
novel enough to keep them there. A group of 
miners in rough attire, with bronzed faces and un- 
kempt beards, are clustered about a little girl of 
some eight or nine years, clad in a costume strange 
to the petted darlings of fashion, but warm and 
comfortable for that bitter winter weather. A gown 
of coarse scarlet flannel, such as men *s shirts are 
formed of, and a rudely-fashioned fur coat and cap, 
made by loving but unskillful fingers. Nothing, 
however, can mar the winsome beauty of the little 
maid, whose brown eyes are dewy with tears, as 
she clings round the neck of one of the men, and 
holds up her lips, to be kissed by all the others. 

“You will look after my little gal, and take her 
safe,” says the tall man who holds her, with a break 
in his voice. to the conductor, as he presses a gen- 
erous fee into his hand. 

“ And give her the very best of everything,” puts 
in another, while he draws a sleeve across his eyes; 
‘nothin’, I reckon, is too good for our Nugget.” 

“The luck of the camp will go with her, I’m 
atraid,’’ groans another ; and then the engine blows 
the signal for departure, and amid sobs and hand- 
shakes the child is lifted to the platform and waves 
farewell, while the group of men shout, “Give the 
little >un a send-off—Hurrah! for the Nugget of 
Gold Ore Camp!’? and loud cheers awaken the 
echoes as the conductor enters the Pullman car, 
leading the wee girl by the hand. 

The passengers are deeply interested and crowd 
round, to inquire the history of the new-comer. 
“She is not exactly a passenger,” says the gentie- 
manly official, ‘fas she is sent by express; but I 
can’t put her in the express car. There is her 
label;’? and he pointed to a card tacked on the 
sleeve of the little fur coat, and addressed to 
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‘Miss Hannah Hanford, 
Hollywell, 


R N. Y.” 


“That's my aunt!’ and I am her Christmas 
present from Pop. Poppy Sam says, I can get 
there in time for Santa Claus to fill my stocking.” 

‘‘ What is your name, little dear ?’’ asked sweet- 
faced Mrs. Farnsworth, drawing the little stranger 
to a seat beside her.—‘‘ Nugget !’’—‘‘ Nugget ! But 
that is not a name; have you no other?” 

“Prize Nugget of Gold Ore Camp! That’s all. 
The men gave it to me, ’cause they say, <’m worth 
my weight in gold. Never had any luck at the 
mines till I came there. Sometimes they call me 
‘Nug,’ for short.” 

‘* What is your father called; for I suppose, one 
of these men is your father ?” 

‘““They are all my Poppies: Poppy Sam, Poppy 
Jack, Poppy Kit, and Poppy Peter; but big Pop Cy. 
is my real true one; and oh! I don’t know what 
they will do without their Nugget!’ And the 
bonny little face grew very sober at the thought. 

‘* Have you no mother ?” asked Mrs. Farnsworth. 

‘No. She went to Heaven three years ago, when 
the partridge berries were ripe, and Pop Kit says, 
it’s a nicer place than even Redskin Canon.” 

** And you have lived with these rough men ever 
since ?” 

“They are not rough!” cried the child, flashing 
up in an instant; “they are Nugget’s dear, darling 
Poppies, and I love them, and shall go back to cook 
for the ‘mess,’ just as soon as | learn to read and 
write, and keep house like a lady ;”” and she burst 
into a wild fit of weeping, and was only pacified by 
many gentle words and a sight of the little cur- 
tained berth in the sleeping-car, which she was to 
occupy during her trip. 

The pain of parting over, however, Nugget be- 
came as happy as a lark, and the pet and plaything 
of allon the train, Her little red gown fluttered 
up and down the narrow aisle, like some bright 
tropical bird; her golden head peered into every 
crack and corner, and her quaint speeches were a 

constant fund of amusement, while her brown eyes 





opened in surprise at all the new things she was 
constantly seeing and hearing, for she was as simple 
and ignorant, as well as fresh and sweet, as a prairie 
flower transplanted from Western wilds. The great 
cities they passed through were a perpetual won- 
der, and she was never weary of gazing out of the 
window, until just as they left Chicago, a heavy 
snow-storm set in, so thick and dense as to shut 
out all the scene. 

It was very strange, whirling along through this 
white mist, and gradually the tram moved slower 
and slower, the engine seeming to have to work its 
way through deep drifts, until on rising one mor- 
ning, the passengers found themselves at rest, and 
were informed they had come toa stand-still in the 
dead country, and could go no further until the 
snow-plows which had been telegraphed for, should 
come to dig them out. 

‘We should be in New York to-night,” said the 
conductor, ‘‘ but it looks very much as though we 
should spend our Christmas on the road.” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” came a chorus of disappointed 
voices. 

‘*To-night is Christmas Evo, sure enough!” said 
Mr. Grundy, 2 jolly-faced old bachelor, and then 
looked down to see a dismayed little face peering 
up into his. ‘‘ Well, Nugget, what is it ?”’ 

‘“‘Tsn’t that the night Santa Claus comes? ”’ 

“T believe it is! It’s lucky he didn’t travel by 
this train.” : 

“But he won’t know where to find me/’’ cried 
Nugget, in alarm; “he will never think of looking 
for me in a snow-bank ’’— 

‘*Sure enough; but I guess Aunt Hannah will 
tell him you are coming, and have the stocking 
filled.” 

‘*No, she won’t; for she don’t know it herself. 
I don’t b’lieve she knows there’s such a little gal as 
mein the world. Pop said, she didn’t.” 

‘Well, that’s strange; but, never mind, Nugget 
will be as merry as she can, even if we are snow- 
bound. I’m going out now, to explore, and may 
be I’ll see a snow-bird, to send a message to Santa 
Claus by.”? And the cheery old fellow tramped off, 
leaving his little friend somewhat comforted. 

He came back an hour later, with his arms full 
of pine, laurel, and holly, and the ladies amused 
themselves in decorating the parlor cars, hanging 
wreaths in the windows, and festooning garlands 
along the sides, until 1t was transformed into a 
perfect green bower. 

But Nugget was unusually quiet all day, although 
she helped to bunch the “ greens,’ and when she 
had bidden her friends good-night, and was tucked 
away in her berth, sobbed herself to sleep, over- 
come with disappointment and homesickness. 

‘See, isn’t that pathetic!’ It was Mrs, Farns- 
worth who spoke, pointing to a little red stocking 
pinned to the curtain of the child’s bed, which she 
had hung there in the faint hope that the snow- 
birds might tell St. Nicholas of her whereabouts. 

‘‘Can’t we fill it with something?” asked Mr. 
Grundy. “T’ll drop a bright silver-dollar in the 
toe.’? And he suited the action to the word. 

“They gave me some rosy apples and a few nuts 
over at yonder farm-house to-day,” said Fred 
Howell, and they rattled in after the silver. 

The conductor, who was a Yankee, and handy 
with the knife, carved some funny little animals out 
of wood, and a young lady contributed a pretty 
blue hair-ribbon, while, to crown all, Mrs, Farns- 
worth made her way to the baggage car, and man- 
aged to open hertrunk, and bring out a beautiful 
wax-doll that she was carrying to her own niece. 
“‘T can buy Effie another, in New York,” she said, 
and fastened the doll to the top of the stocking. 

Christmas dawned in a flood of sunshine, and the 
occupants of the second sleeper on the eastward- 
bound train were awakened at an early hour by 
glad shouts from section 7, where Nugget was sit- 
ting up in her bed, investigating the treasures hid- 
den in her Santa Claus stocking, and ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas !’’ resounded from behind the curtains 
on all sides. 

‘“*He came; the good Santa Claus came, after 
all!’ cried Nugget, in wildest glee; “and I am 
sure, the snow-birds sent him and—good news— 





_ the conductor told them that the track had been 


cleared and that they would be off in ten minutes. 

So this railroad Christmas was not so bad, after 
all; for the travelers gathered together in the pine- 
decked parlor car, Where merry games and sweet 
carols made the hours fly. Nugget was the gayest 
of the gay, the blue snood binding her soft yellow 
hair ; and, hugging her first real doll closely in her 
arms, never realized that she was an express pack- 
age, until Hollywell was reached just after dark. 
More sad good-byes had then to be said, and she 
was turned over to the tender care of a expressman, 
with a covered wagon and pair of prancing horses. 


The cosy parlor behind Miss Hanford’s shop was 
a vision of comfort and homely cheer on that 
Christmas night, with the crimson curtains drawn, 
and a glorious fire crackling merrily on the hearth. 
And the well-washed faces of the four little Batts 


reflected all the brightness as they gathered around» 


the simple Christmas tree twinkling with tiny 
lights, and made their mouths into round O’s, with 
delight. Miss Hanford bustled about like a 
motherly old hen, passing doughnuts, filling mugs 
of sweet cider, and distributing the little gifts of 
which she had robbed the store, to gladden the 
occasion. 

How the tongues ran! How Tommy Batt beat 
his big drum, and Mat tooted his tin trumpet! 
How Hetty hid behind the sofa, to read her new 
fairy book, and how Patsy caressed a coveted 
doll, with rosy cheeks, wild with delight! while 
Christmas cheer and charity reigned over all. 

“Tt is a shame !’’ exclaimed Mat, as he set down 
his mug, drained of the last drop; ‘‘ every one has 
a present, except Miss Hanford; it isn’t fair!” 

‘It is enough for me to see you so happy at my 
little party,” their hostess opened her mouth to 
say, when she was interrupted by a tremendous 
knocking at the front door, and hurried off in a 
flurry, to open it. 

There stood a very large man and a very small 
girl, looking like the big bear and the little bear of 
the old fairy story, wrapped in their fur coats. 

‘‘ Here, Miss Hanford, I’ve brought you a jolly 


+ Christmas-box this time, and no mistake,” said the 


big bear; ‘‘express charges all paid.” 

‘Bless us, and save us!” cried Miss Hanford, 
feeling for her spectacles; but the man had disap- 
peared and the little bear was clinging to her skirts 
and stammering out, ‘‘ You’re Aunt Hannah, I 
know, and please, I’m Nugget, from Gold Ore 
Camp. Pop says, I’m to live with you, and go to 
school ; and here is a paper to tell you all about it.”” 

Three minutes later, Miss Hanford was read- 
ing a letter from her long-lost brother Cy., in which 
he begged her to care for his motherless girl, cry- 
ing and laughing over Nugget, while she warmed 
the child’s hands at the fire, and feeling that ed 
was no longer all alone in the world. 

‘‘ Now I know why I wanted so to make a Chriet- 
mas tree,’’ she thought, as the graceful liitle figure 
danced round the evergreen, exclaiming with de- 
light, ‘It is ever so much prettier than the trees in 
Redskin Canon, and must have grown in Heaven, 
Iam sure,’ while the quartette of Batts sat by in 
surprised silence. 

And then the quaint little child drew from beneath 
her scarlet gown an old blue woolen sock that was 
fastened about her waist. It was filled with rich 
gold dust and ore, a gift from Boe. Hanford to his 
dear sister Hannah.’? 

So Miss Hanford had her Christmas present after 
all, and said it would more than make up for all 
she had lost by the new store, while visions of a 
plate-glass window in her own little shop, danced 
through her head, 

It was a perfect evening to all, except Tom 
Tucker, who considered his nose out of joint, and 
sang in vain for his supper, until Hettie took com- 
passion on him and gave him half a doughnut. 

“Nugget said, she was ‘‘so glad she had come in 
time for a little bit of Christmas, and the lovely 
tree,” and when at midnight Miss Hanford bent 
over the golden head, nestled in the center of her 
big feather pillow, she was sure no one in Holly- 
well had had so sweet a Christmas-box as her 
precious little Nugget from Gold Ore Camp, 
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The Doctor’s Talks. 


—~—>— 


* Afew months ago, I received a letter that pleased 
mevery much. Here is the letter: 
Macon Co., It1. 
“Dear Doctor.—Having never written to you 
before, 1 am at loss how to begin. My father has 
taken the American turist for a number of 
ears, and I see that _ give information to the 
ys and girls on different subjects. Now, what 
I want to know about is, the different kinds of 
coal: hard, soft and block coal. What causes some 
coal to besoft and some to be hard, etc. Please 
give us a lesson on this subject and oblige one of 
e boys. © DDIE McGRatTH.” 
This letter pleased me, for several reasons. In the 
first place, while he is afraid that he does not know 
how to write me, he shows that he knows better 
than he fears. Hesays at once what he has to say, 
and then—stops. Secondly: the writer wishes to 
know about a very common substance, coal which 
many thousands of people use daily, but few of 
them know, or care to know, anything about. 
WHAT I HAVE TRIED TO DO. 


Ihave seen a great deal of evil come from the dis- 
content of boys with their home life. As soon as they 
arrive at the age of sixteen or eighteen years, they 
think that the farm is too small for them, and that 
the city is the only proper place in which to live. 
If the parents yield to their persuasions, their boys 
go to the city, which they find to be already full of 
boys, looking for something to do. If they man- 
age tostruggle along, the majority of those who 
support themselves lead alife of hard work and 
privation, and but a very small number make a 
success in life. Some of these boys—bappy indeed 
if they can do so, make their way back to their 
homes. Some continue to struggle, ashamed to go 
back, and still others, a number sad to contemplate, 
go downward toa life of shame. Do not under- 
stand me to say that no boys should leave the coun- 
try for the city. The mischief comes from boys 
making a change for the sake of a change, and be- 
fore they find out what they are fit for; indeed be- 
fore they have really found what their country 
home has to offer them. I havetried to show our 
boys that if they find life dull, and they would have 
novelty, that each Spring, the wood, the meadow, 
the stream and the fields are as full of novelties as 
the most crowded city street. Would they see won- 
ders, each seed that is placed in the ground, each 
bud that opens upon brush or tree, even each egg 
tbat is placed under the old hen, is working out a 
greater wonder than any city showman can pre- 





Fig. 2.—GIANT CLUB-MOSSES. 


sent, Even the commonest things ; the pebble un- 
der foot, a bit of lime-stone or of coal, has a story 
to tell, if you will but hear it. While I would not 
check the proper aspirations of any boy, I would 
have him first know something about the home he 
is so ready to leave, and yot wait until he returns 


to it, after sore disappointments, to learn that there 
-is no “no place like home.” 
BUT ABOUT COAL ? 

Master Eddie will perhaps think that he is get- 
ting ‘‘a lesson,”? but not on coal. But what I have 
said is intended not especially for him, but for all 
our great family of boys—indeed, I should not be 
surprised if some of the girls, who think home life 
dull, might think over it to their advantage. 


DO YOU KNOW HOW CHAROOAL IS MADE? 


Do not think that this has nothing to do with 
coal, by which I mean mineral, or stone coal. To 





WHAT HAS TFIS TO DO WITH COAL? 


If you had not seen the peat bogs, but had only 
been shown a piece of peat, you would examine it. 
If you found a bit of bark here, the impression of 
a leaf there, and perhaps some seeds or small nuts, 
you would say, ‘“‘ Why, this black mass came from 
plants that were growing at one time, for here are 
remains that could not have been produced in any 
other manner. This is what geologists tell us 
about coal. It has all come from growing trees 
and other plants. Many of these are not living 
now, but we have their relatives, and it is as well 
proven as anything can be, that all the vast deposits 





Fig. 1.—LANDSCAPE IN THE PERIOD WHEN COAL WAS FORMED. 


make charcoal, you know that wood is partly burn- 
ed. Wood is set on fire, and is so covered with 
sods and earth, that only those parts of it that 
burn with a blaze, are consumed, but not enough 
aiy is allowed to enter the heap (or “ pit’’), for all 
the wood to burn. When the blaze ceases, the 
heap is carefully covered, and when it is cool, there 
will be found on opening it, sticks of charcoal 
about as large as those of the wood that were 
started. You know, that the charcoal resembles 
the wood from which it was made in many points. 
The end of a stick of charcoal shows very plainly 
the rings of annual growth, often even more dis- 
tinctly than does the wood. You also know, that 
when a stick of charcoal is split lengthwise, you 
can readily distinguish a piece of birch or maple 
charcoal, from one of oak or chestnut. How do 
you distinguish these? You will say, ‘‘by the 
difference in the grain.’? Good, remember that. 
HAVE YOU EVER SEEN A PEAT BOG? 


In all the northern localities at least, there are 
low places, the surface of which is covered with 
pale greenish moss, such as florists and nurserymen 
use for packing. In the moss grow various shrubs 
and small trees, which sooner or later die, and their 
branches and trunks fall upon the bog. The moss 
is alive at the top, and gradually grows over and 
hides this wood. If the moss is dug into, if will 
be found to be dead a short way below the surface, 
and it will be brownish ; a few feet down, there is 
found a black mass, composed of partly decayed 
moss, branches and trunks of trees and shrubs, 
holding their shape, but quite as black as charcoal. 
These, the moss and the wood, have been quite as 
much changed from their living state, as is the 
wood when it was burned to form charcoal, though 
no extra heat was used, and instead of a few days, 
as with charcoal, this change has been going on for 
years and years. The black mass at the bottom of 
the moss swamp is peat. You can see that it has 
somewhat the appearance of charcoal; when 
dried, itis used for the same purpose as fuel. We 
may say, that the moss, with the sticks, leaves, 
ete., haye in years slowly changed, indeed, in a 
manner ‘‘burned’’ into peat, a substance a 





good deal resembling charcoal in many respects. 





of coal in this and other countries, have been 
formed from trees and plants in much the same man- 
ner that peat is now being formed in the peat-bog. 
The geologists have even reproduced from the 
remains of trees that are found in and near the 
coal, pictures of these trees, and made an ideal 
landscape, asin figure 1, where we have tree ferns, 
and other strange forms. In figure 2, are some 
giant club mosses, which grew in the coal period. 
But I must at another time show you further proofs 
that coal is just as much from living plants as 
are charcoal and peat. Tue Doctor. 





Snap Fifty. 


‘Snap Fifty” is a very attractive home game; 
all the family can participate in it, and it may be 
made very merry, without danger of exciting un- 
pleasant feelings. The players sit about any smooth 
table, the cloth of which is removed, and each one 
receives the same number say five, of checker men. 
Kernels of corn or flat counters of some sort will do, 
and all the better if they cannot roll, though 
checker men are the best for expert players. The 
men belonging to each player must be distinctly 
marked with his initial or otherwise. The game 
proceeds in this way: An inverted tea-saucer or 
flower-pot sauceris placed in the middle. Then 
one after another, going to the left around, the 
players each snap one man orcounter Zrom the 
edge of the table, or from a certain line, towards 
the saucer. When all the counters are played, the 
one whose man is closest counts five for game ; if 
two or more of the same player’s men are nearer 
than others, he counts ten or fifteen—five for each. 
If a counter lies up partly off the table and upon 
the saucer it connts ten; if one has landed upon 
the top of the saucer, fifteen. Every player is at 
liberty to make a strong shot and knock away a 
man of one of his opponents. If he knocks it off 
of the table it counts five; if his own man goes off 
or if he knocks off one of his own man, it counts 
five to every one of the other players. A player 
may by shooting at one of his own men push it up 
close to the saucer, or he may even knock it 
quite up upon the saucer. The game is fifty. 
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Profitable Employment for Children. 
ce. 

Every juvenile, reading the American Agricultur- 
«ist, who desires to engage in profitable employment 
during the winter evenings, or during the day-time 
as well, should immediately send a postal card, 
-directed to ‘* the Doctor, care American Agriculturist, 
‘751 Broadway, NewYork.”’ Write your name plainly, 
and be careful to give your Post Office address in 
full. You will hear of something to your advantage. 








Something More About Beavers. 


BY AN OLD BOY. 

pee ee 
[One of my editorial associates, now temporarily 
living at a distance, was, when a young man, a sur- 
veyor and mining engineer. The exercise of his 
profession in what was then the “far West,’ took 
him into localities from which the 





have a good cry over that poor unhappy little 
beaver that I had made an orphan. 





The Collector for the Engineer's Society. 


There was an association of Locomotive Engi- 
neers employed upon the London & Great Western 
Railway. It was formed for mutual help, in case 
of accident, sickness, and adversity. A noble 
dog, which belonged to a comrade, who died in the 
line of his duty, became the pet and protege of 
the society, and was made useful in collecting for 
the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund in the way shown 
by the engraving. He was allowed to travel upon 
all trains along the line, was everywhere welcome, 
and a favorite. He knew where to go, and the 
best trains to take when the little treasure box be- 
came uncomfortably heavy. He knew, too, how to 
guard his treasure, and to whom he could right- 
fully apply for relief from his burden. So the 
fund grew under his collectorsbip. He was indeed 





trappers had not yet killed off the [ 
beavers. Upon reading what I said 
of beavers in October last, he kindly 
sends me the following letter, which, 
I am sure, will interest you, as it did 
THE Doctor. ]} 

My Dear Doctor—Let me tell you 
something more about beavers. I 
lived among them fora few years, and 
had a good deal of fun with them. 
They are very cute. I have set traps 
for them at the doors of their houses, 
hoping to catch them, as they could 
not get out without putting a foot 
into one of the traps. But the cun- 
ning creatures would take a stick, no 
doubt in their mouths, and set off the 
traps, and when I went, expecting a 
fat beaver with a fine, soft skin, I 
found all the traps with a stick caught 
in each one. I was then running a 
saw-mill, and we took the water from 
a Jake which had been made by the 
beavers, who built a dam over twelve 
feet high, in a rocky gorge, and so 
flooded about one hundred acres of 
land. There were hundreds of beavers 
around it when I first went there, but 
all were caught but one or two old 
ones. When the water was low, I sent 
aman to cut a channel in the dam, 
tolet the water out. He came back ; 
but no water came down the creek. I 
scolded the man, because I thought 
he had not done his work properly, 
and took an axe and went two miles 
through the woods, to do the job 
myself. When I arrived at the place, 
I found the beavers had brought 
sticks and stopped up the hole in the 
dam. I opened it, and hid myself to 

















watch. As soon as the water began 
to fall, I saw a beaver come swim- 
ming down the pond. He got upon the dam, 
and looked at the hole, and then, slapping his tail 
on the water, made a great noise, and went off. 
In a short time, three beavers came swimming 
down the pond, each with a stick in his mouth, and 


laid it across the hole. They then went off, and 
came with some more sticks and placed those 
across the hole. They then stirred up the mud 
and leaves, close to it, and soon filled up the gap, 
and the water siopped again. It was of no use 
trying to run the mill, and so we set traps and in 
time caught the three beavers, After this, the dam 
was not me‘idled with. A month or two afterwards, 
Iwas hunting near the lake and crossed over on 
the dam, and there, lying dead upou it, near the 


channel we had made, was alittle young beaver. 
I thought how the poor young thing, deprived of 
its parents, had pined and starved—for it was very 
poor, indeed—and had gone to the place where 
they had died, and had itself laid down and died, 
too. I felt as if I had done some very wicked 
thing, and as I write these lines, I feel as if I could 


THE DOG AS COLLECTOR, 


the watch-dog of the treasury, and there is no | 
| a cirele of large, spreading ray-flowers. The Pom- 


record of his having been molested in his journey- 
ings, though he often carried a tempting load of 
shillings, sixpences and pennies, and everybody 
knew he was faithful to his charge, and that he 
would be vigorous in its defence. 





ee cae 
What is it ? 

— 

An extravagantly funny game. Let one of the 
company draw a picture of some object—it is best 
to choose one who has no knowledge of drawing. 
The drawing is to be made at the top ofalong strip 
of paper. The artist passes itto the one next to 
him who writes underneath the picture what he 
thinks it is, and then folds the paper over so as to 
hide his opinion from others. Fe passes it to the 
next one who also writes what he thinks the pic- 
ture is. And so it goes round the circle. After- 
wards the paper is opened and the different opin- 
ions read, and finally the artist who drew it, 
tells what he intended the picture to represent. 








The New York Horse Show. 
—>— 


We had a “ National’? Horse Show here this 
November, and of all the horse shows we have.had 
or have seen, this in many respects was the most 
interesting and important. The offer of money 
prizes and silver cups was very liberal, and drew 
out a magnificent representation of the horse stock 
of this city and vicinity, besides a goodly number 
of fine animals from a distance, The distribution of 
prizes discriminated very judiciously in favor of 
the more important classes of horses, which are 
not so numerous as they should be; while those 
classes in which as Americans we excel, received 
only moderate encouragement. Thus, thorough- 
bred horses for use merely as race horses, are mode- 
rately abundant; but such as are adapted to breed 
weight carriers, and hunters of high quality, rare 
enough. Fast trotters we have on every hand, but 
real roadsters of the various classes, such as 
showy park horses of good style and speed, 
trotters with style and weight, that will take two 
gentlemen in light road wagon at a rapid pace, are 
rare. So are fine, stylish carriage and coach horses. 
All those classes of horses were shown, A number 
of large, muscular thoroughbreds, some good 
hunters as samples of what we ought to breed, 
beautiful carriage horses in goodly numbers, gen- 
tlemen’s driving horses for tea-carts, for buggies 
and light wagons, tandem teams, four-in-hands, 
ete. Trotters, of course, were numerous, and in this 
class were a number of horses and mares, whose 
fame is almost world-wide. Small horses for light 
carriages, and for use under the saddle, ‘‘ cobs,” 
and ponies, were shown in .large numbers, and of 
excellent quality, both single and in pairs, but 
really too many. A very interesting part of the 
show was the large number and great excellence 
of the draught horses, of both British and French 
origin. Many of them imported, especially Nor- 
mans and Clydes, which alone made ashow worthy 
of going many miles to see. 


The Chrysanthemum Show. 


Roses in June and Chrysanthemums in November. 
are made conspicuous by the New York Horticul- 
tural Society, which holds special exhibitions ex- 
clusively of these flowers. The roses can hardly 
stand higher in popular favor than they do already, 
but Chrysanthemums are not sufficiently known, 
and it is to be hoped that these exhibitions will 
tend to popularize them. Very few are aware of 
the great improvement that has been made in 
Chrysanthemums in recent years. We now have a 
class of Japanese varieties, in addition to the Chi- 
nese, which not many years ago were the only kinds. 
Of the Chinese there are the Large and Small-flow- 
ered sections. The Jarge-flowered kinds are sub- 
divided into those with In-curved, and Re-curved 
flowers, according as the florets (popularly called 
petals) are curved towards or from the center of 
the flower. Then there are the ‘‘ Anemone-flow- 
ered” varieties, which form another group of the 
large-flowered Chrysanthemums. In these, the disk- 
flowers are much enlarged, and are surrounded by 





pones have very small flowers, some not over half 
an inch across, with most brilliant colors. Among 
these are Anemone-flowered, Quilled, and Fringed 
varieties. The Japanese Chrysanthemums have 
very large flowers and long florets. Some have 
quilled, or “‘ Pin-feather”’ flowers, in which the in- 
dividual florets are all tubular; in others,~the 
florets are twisted, ete. All these varieties were 
shown in the greatest profusion at Horticultural 
Hall last month. There were some specimens of 
training to a single stem, and other forms, so good, 
that we wished they might have been more perfect. 
Some of the very prim, carefully trained Pompones 
were in marked contrast to the tall, Japanese speci- 
mens, the flowers of which had an unkempt appear- 
ance, as if they had been hurried off to the exhibi- 
tion before making their toilets. We learn that 
receipts at the door were unexpectedly large, 
which is well for the Society, but especially gratify- 
ing, as indicating that a great number of persons 
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visited and enjoyed the exhibition, which would 
pave been crowded, could people have known what 
a fine display there was to be seen. The day follow- 
ing the close of the exhibition, the plants were sold 
at auction for the benefit of the society. The 
plants sold at liberal prices, and some choice speci- 
mens went very high ; one hundred and five dollars 
was the remarkable price paid for one desirable 
plant; the first bid upon it was twenty-five dollars. 


> 
soo 


Logging Among the Pines. 
—<—>—— 

In the early spring, as soon as the Northern 
rivers break up, immense numbers of logs are seen, 
often almost blocking them up. They are helped 
on their way towards the great saw mills, or to- 
wards tide water, by river-drivers, rafts-men and 
timber weavers, along the shore. They are caught 
by what are called “booms,” which are long lines 
of logs chained together by their ends, and run- 





. ning at a sharp diagonal to the stream, so that 


everything floating is directed into convenient 
bays. Here they are bound into rafts by skillful 
hands, whose labor is exciting, hazardous and ar- 
duous in the extreme. Then they are sent off un- 
der the guidance of the raftsemen, towards their 
ultimate destination. Inthe American Agriculturist 
for February, 1879 (page 60), we gave a stirring 
scene of the way in which the logs float down the 
Menomenee, between North-western Michigan and 
‘Wisconsin, to which it will interest the reader to 
refer. There is a deal of preliminary work to be 
done before the logs get into the river. The forests 
melt before the woodman’s axe. The logs are 
heuled out,and convyed either upon sledges, or 
jrawn direct to timber shutes, where they are 
marked by the owners, and shot off into the river, 
sr perhaps collected upon the ice, ready for its 
breaking up, and the spring floods. Think of the 
music of the ringing axe-blows with which the 
air has resounded! Think of the straining and 
tugging of the patient teams. Think of the lusty 
arms that struck the blows that rang so loud, of 
the crash of the falling monarchs of the wood, of 
the great windrows of tops, of the whirlwinds of 
flame that shot heavenward when they are finally 
cleared away, and the ground magle ready for the 
plow. All this is work for men, and work that 
makes men. These northern forests, this winter 
work, the dangers encountered, and the difficulties 
surmounted, produce their harvest, not of lumber 
alone, but. of strong-framed, level-headed men, fit 
to be trusted with the destinies of the Republic. 
They do not live and work and sweat upon a diet 
of canvas-backs, terrapin, and soft-shell crabs. 
Their camp contains no stint of beef, fresh and 
salt, salt pork, baked beans, and corn-bread. Be- 
sides, tea and coffee are the established beverages 
of the most orderly camps. 








Early Fruitage from Cuttings and Grafts. 


A. 8. FULLER. 
—_——~—— 


In selecting wood for making cuttings, or to be 
used as cions for grafting, we are instructed by 
the various authorities to take vigorous shoots of 
the growth of the preceding year. If he wishes 
well-formed trees, it is best as a general rule, for 
the nurseryman to follow this method. But the 
amateur is usually in a hurry for fruit, without ref- 
erence to the character of the tree that bears it. 
If one wishes to test the quality of a new pear, for 
example, by inserting a graft of old wood, upon 
which are fruit buds, these will usually bear the 
first year, though the graft itself will probably not 
make much growth. In raising quince trees from 
cuttings, the vigorous suckers which start from the 
base of an old tree, are often selected. The trees 
raised from these will be very long in coming into 
bearing. The quince takes root very readily, and 
it is not generally known that cuttings of branches 
several years old, and an inch or more in diameter, 
will succeed about as well as the smaller cuttings, 
and the resulting trees will come into bearing muck 





earlier than those grown from shoots of a single 
year’s growth. In this, as in many other things, 
the amateur may follow methods which are not ad- 
visable for the commercial nurseryman. No doubt 
the use of large cuttings of quite old wood would 
be advisable for many ornamental shrubs, giving 
results much sooner than the usual method. 





Bee Notes for December. 
L, C. ROOT, MOHAWE, N. Y. 
—<>___ 

In winter, when not occupied in manipulating 
our bees, we should take advantage of the leisure 
to inform ourselves upon all that relates to the ad- 
vancement of our fursuit. Those who can do so, 
should attend the various conventions to be held, 
and take part in a free interchange of views, which 
constitutes the value of such gatherings. Those 
who can not attend, should study the practical 
works of the day, and compare the teachings of 
these, with thei: own experiences. I expect to be- 
gin in the January number, a series of illustrated 
articles, which I hope may be of especial value to 
our readers. 

Bees should require very little attention at this 
season. Set traps for rats and mice, if the winter- 
ing rooms are not proof against them. See that 
the eave-troughs and conductors are so arranged 
that water will not settle about the walls, and 
make the wintering rooms damp and musty. Be- 
ginners should decide upon the kind of hives, 
and boxes, and other appliances to be used during 
the ensuing season. It is all important that every- 
thing needed in the busy season, be prepared in 
advance, so that there will be no delay during the 
honey flow. The inexperienced are apt to neglect 
the necessary proparations until the articles are 
needed, and then to set to work in great haste to 
prepare them. 

In the present month, I hope to have the pleas- 
ure of meeting many of the bee-keeping readers of 
the American Agriculturist at the annual meeting 
of the North American Bee-keeper’s Association, at 
Detroit, Mich., on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of De- 
cember. I expect to give in the “‘ Bee Notes,” a 
condensed report of the important features of the 
meeting, but would advise all who are able to do 
80, to attend. Reduced hotel accommodations and 
railroad rates are promised, and an efficient 
committee is at work, making all necessary arrange- 
ments for the comfort of visitors. 


— a 





Animal Ailments. 
Spilligpenas 
Emasculation of Colts, 

This operation requires considerable coolness and 
skill, hence it should only be entrusted to a regular 
veterinary practitioner, or a man of large practice, well 
known for his nearly uniform success. When the gelding 
is intended for country work, he may be castrated asa 
sucking colt. If he is likely to have fine style and action, 
to adapt him for sale as a carriage horse, or if he will 
make a heavy draft horse, in both cases it will be de- 
sirable that he should have a well developed neck and 
arched crest. Early castration gives the gelding no more 
neck than an average mare, but if the operation be de- 
layed, albeit the risk is somewhat increased, yet it is 
worth while to take it, for each montl adds to the rela- 
tive thickness. of his neck and his style, and may make 
a great difference in the price he will bring. It is not 
unusual to castrate at eighteen months or two years old, 
and sometimes it is advisable to wait until the colt is 
even four years old. Decide whom you will trust the job 
to, and take his advice. 

Excellent Veterinary Liniment,. 

An excellent liniment for very general application 
upon wounds, bruises, sores, galls, sprains, etc., upon 
any domestic animals, or man, is made by mixing one 
teacupful of proof spirit (good whiskey or alcohol), one 
teacupful of strained honey, and one tablespoonful of 
spirits of turpentine ina pint bottle and shaking them 
well together. The spirits produce an irritation which is 
tempered and soothed by the honey, and which aids in 
excluding the air, while the turpentine penetrates below 
the surface, checks the formation of proud flesh, relieves 
soreness, and repels flies which the honey might attract. 
As a lotion, the mixture is cleansing. It may be fre- 
quently applied, with or withont compresses and band- 
ages, which are usually difficult to attach, and the simple 
mixture has been found very uniformly satisfactory. 








Winter Feeding.— Would you advise 
me to feed cut feed?’ asks a subscriber.—We would, 
most certainly. To cut hay, and grind the grain and 
feed them together, moistening the hay so that the meal 
adheres to it, is an economy of fully one-third. Besides, 
one can make use of every pound of straw, and so turn 
it to its very best and most profitablause. Straw is al- 
ways worth five dollars per ton, at least for feeding. 





Onion Culture.—S8. H. Webster, Saginaw 
Co., Mich., and several others. We know of no better 
work on onion culture, than the Onion pamphlet pub- 
lished by us, and sent, post-paid, for twenty cents. This 
work contains a number of essays, written by onion 
growers in different parts of the country, in competition 
for the prizes offered by the publishers of the American 
Agriculturist. The work includes not only the prize es- 
says, but several others, and is fullof information fur. 
nished by practical men. 





Seeds of Southern Grasses. — The 
articles by our associate, who resides on his farmin North 
Caroiina, have mentioned Crab Grass (Panicum sangui- 
nale), and Barnyard Grass (Panicum Crus-gaili), as most 
useful grasses in that locality. H. Elling, of Montana, and 
several others, have asked us where the seeds of these 
grassescan be procured. As they are regarded as weeds 
at the North, their seeds are not kept by Northern secds- 
men. If any Southern seed dealers can supply these 
seeds, they should advertise them. 





Cork for Kerosene Can.—Mr. John 
Furbish, Brunswick, Me., to whom wehave been in- 
debted in the past for many useful suggestions, does not 
agree with the correspondent who in November last, pre- 
fers ajug toa can for holding kerosene, though he admits 
that the jug, if properly baked in the kiln, would be 
tight. His object, however, is to suggest a better 
method than burning, for making a hole in the cork. He 
rolls up a piece of tin to form a tube of the desired size, 
and files one end of this very sharp. By using this with 
pressure, and a turning motion, a cork may be readily 
and neatly cut through. This is a capital method of bor- 
ing a cork,as everyone who has worked in a chemical 
laboratory, is well aware. 





Civil Engineering.—A number of young 
men have recently written us, asking where they can go 
for instruction in civil engineering. There are several 
scientific shools of a high order, in which civil engineer- 
ing is taught as a part of a scientific course. Some of 
these admit students for special studies, while in others 
a full course must be taken. We would advise the young 
meu who wish to become civil engineers, to take, by all 
means, if they can afford it, a full course at one of these 
institutions. Some of these schools aré: The Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass.; The Shef- 
field Scientific School, New Haven, Conn.; The School 
of Mines, Columbia College, New York City; Cornell 
University, Ithacr, N. Y., and The Stevens Institute, 
Hoboken, N.J. There are no doubt many others, but 
these will meet the wants of our inquirers, who thus far 
all reside in the Eastern States. 





Trouble with Pears.—Mrs. L. Tucker- 
man, Berkshire Co., Mass., writes us that she has a tree, 
probably forty years old, which bears a large crop of St. 
Michael's pears, but the fruit does not ripen well; it 
cracks and is covered with black spots. This year she 
picked some of the pears very early, and stored them in 
drawers, but they also showed black spotsand beganto 
deeay, instead of ripening. The pear called St. Miehaels 
in Massachusetts, is properly the White Doyenné, which 
is the Vergalieu of New York, and the Butter Pear of 
Philadelphia; besides these, there are some thirty other 
synonyms which indicate the former popularity of the va- 
riety. The fruit of late years, has in most localities 
cracked, turned black, and been utterly worthless, though 
in some places at the West, itis free from the disease. 
It was formerly regarded asa standard of exeellence. So 
faras known, nothing will restore the fruit to its former 
excellence. Plant some of the many healthy varieties. 
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ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


A.S.T.C2> 


BERACK TIP ON be will convince 
Parents of their VALUE, 


An Old and World-Renowned 
Remedy for the 
RELIEF AND CURE OF 

Coughs, 
Colds, 
Hoarseness, 


AND ALL 














Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers. 


For sale, only in boxes, by ali 
Medicine dealers. 


PU CONDENSED. 

; CONDENSED MILK. 
MILKMAID BRAND. 

Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 

















THE HUSBAND. 


Dear wife, I am weary of seeing 
You toil every day for our bread, 
While I am a poor, helpless being, 





Tis often I wish I were dead. 
You ne’er was accustomed to toiling, 
Your hands were once white like the snow ; 
Now you plunge them in water that’s boiling, 
And your movements are wearied and slow. 
THE WIFE. 
Dear husband, give over your worry, 
My work seems like labor I ween, 
But I’m never compelled, dear, to hurry, 
For I’m using PYLE’s matchless PEARLINE. 
It lightens by two-thirds my labors, 
And washes each garment so clean, 
That my clothes are the envy of neighbors, 
Who know not the worth of PEARLINE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 

















R.H. MACY & 00. 


14th STREET & Gth AVENUE, N. Y. 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND RETAILERS 
OF THE LARGEST VARIETY OF FIRST-CLASS 


DRY GOODS 


ND 


FANCY GOODS 


SOLD BY ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA. 


SANTA CLAUS 


HAVE ALWAYS BEEN SYNONYMOUS TERMS. 
OUR IMPORTATIONS THIS FALL ARE HEAVIER 
AND EMBRACE A LARGER VARIETY OF 
TOYS, DOLLS, AND HOLIDAY GOODS 
THAN EVER BEFORE. 
CATALOCUES SENT FREE. 

N. B.—As we open our HOLIDAY 
GOODS, mail orders will be filled 
and shipped on any date desired. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


1852. 1885. 








The Latest Improvement 


Traction Engines 


The only Engines where the power - ractically and 
successfully applied to the four truck wheels. Exceeds all 
other Traction Engives in pullingand steering through mud 
holes, sand, or any soft or uneven ground, or on any road. 
Is the result accumulated from a third of & century of 
study and practical experience in the manufacture of 


Portable, Agricultural, & Stationary Steam Engines, 


With determined policy to build only the BEST MACHINERY 
from the BEST MATERIALS, and in the BEST MANNER OF CON- 
STRUCTION, and with continued improvements, have at- 
tained the HIGHEST STANDARD in excellence of workman- 
ship, simplicity of design, and capacity of power. 

In addition to our STANDARD ENGINES we now offer the 
first Roap EN@LNE which has the Traction Power practically 
and efficiently applied to the four truck wheels, and while 
80 applied to each wheel independently, the forward axle is 
under full control of the steering — 8. 

Descriptive catalogue will be sent on application. 


woOoD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


THE ACCURATE WATCH, S10. 


See page 219, May number. 








GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—!878. 


Cc. C. CUMMINGS, 88 Dey Street, New York. 








fall sound. and 
powerful,combined with admirable 
B rity and softness 

ustrated Ontalopusé sent free. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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597 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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LIQUID PAINTS. 


bs Sample Cards and Pamphlet 
Structural Decoration” sent free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS M’F'G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N, Y. 
175 Randolph St., Chicago; 170 N. 4th St., Philadelphia. 
¢@™ Send for Circular descriptive of Asbestos Plastic 
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BIRCHS _;' KEY : AND NOT 
WILLWIND 7 ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 





by wees B Ci 
SOLD free. J. S. BIRCH co, no ey ie ae 








iStereopticons and Magic Lanterns 





Are now becoming a necessity in every COLLE SUNDAY SOngoL and CHURCH in the 
the lessons on the minds of Students, being the re Cee Se TT ‘ ates stinegiet ag mics gis TRPRRENS 


As a feature of ANN 
EST, BIBLE LANDs, LIFE (¢ 


VIEWS illustrati ne every valve » Dr SCIENCE, FOREIG N Tee, i » BUILDINGS, AND P 


manufactured by 


HRIST, Old a New Tes ent, Hist 
Intempe rance, etc., etc. Our A. he. also gives lists of ~ B suitable Sforit ilustrating the 
("The ptereepricon so successfully used 


ERSARTES and FAIRS, an exhibition with a Greeeo PTC ON or MAGIC CANES ales meets with favor. 
Copies of Celebrated Painti Ss 
eekly International Sunda y Schoo | orang ee 


. and which formed such an attractive feature at the Chautau ua Lake 
- McALLISTER, 136-page Illustrated Catalogue sent free. ™ Aamey: ae 


D-RENOWNED INTER- 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS. 


** Note.’’—In every locality there is an opening for 
interesting pictures to Sunday Schools, and 
inducements to a person with small capital. 


to persons wishing a light business, The running expenses are very light, the 
who use proper means to bring the entertainment before the 
and you will have no difficulty in procuring engagements. 
Tr. EX. McALUISTER, Mfs. Optician, 49 Nassau St., New Work. 
*,"A series of Bronze and Silver Medals, also Diplomas from Centennial, Amer. Inst., Kings Co. Fair, etc. The Largest and Best Assorted Stock in the Country, 





any person to do an excellent business in giving Magic Lantern or Stereopticon Exhibitions, with an assortment of 


ublic Audiences. The first cost of an outfit is small, compared with the business that can be 
There is no difficulty in \earning the working of the instruments, and, as no ees work is required, it offers induesenente 


Socee Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


profits large, as from $10 to r 
ise ople. Only make an intelligent} public aware of the fact that you are prepared to give such entertainmen 
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SEED Warranted to Grow, 


orthe money returned. The first seedsman in the United 
States to give this warrant. I have adhered to it thirty 
years, and shall continue to do so, because raising a lar, Be 
— of the seed I sell, (but very few seed dealers do), 
ow that they are fresh and pure. My Vegetable ce 
Flower Seed Catalogue will be ready for my last year’s cus- 
tomers early in January, and will be sent free to all others 
who write forit. With an exceptionally large variety of 
standard sorts, c will contain the one in a hundred of new 
vegetables, that have known to be really worthy of intro- 
duction. Among these, and not to be found in any other 
catalogue, is a new Drumhead Cabbage, just ene - early 
as Henderson’s, but nearly twice as large cata- 






























logue was the first to introduce the Hubbard m4 Ohio 


and Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Cabbage, Cory ‘Corn 
Eclipse Beet, etc., etc. Premiums for the bao x 8 of 
several varieties. JAMES J. H. GR 


Seed Grower, Bsrisieed, Mise] Mass. 








Do tou KPrawe‘s ce as?! 


If so, it will pay you *, JOHNSON & STOKES’ Garden and Farm Manual (mailed free), 


pore for 1886. It contains hundreds of illustrations with descriptions and directions for cul- 


ture of near near 2 12 ost Garden, Farm und Flower Seeds, including Valuable Novelties. 
1 ot tie Spe ect kab best Vegeta- 


uipereiclies ial ~oayeow go peer 


forit, Our 


a mle Collections. ‘Liberal Cash Prizes for 


Seeds are preferred by Market Gardeners everywhere. 





NONE Tae : JOHNSON & STOKES 265 sbS tinh Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dutch Bulbs! ' 


NEW AND RARE WINTER FLOWERING 
PLANTS, NEW FRUITS, &c. 

UOTCH BULSBS.—Large importations, direct from 
ow leading growers in Holland. ot bes uality Bulbs, Beau- 
tiful Hot-house Piants, Palms, Orchids, Roses, ete., well 
grown, cheap. New Pears, ky ‘Peaches, new Cherries, 
new Grapes new Strawberries, &c., with a large stock of 
all kinds of Fruit Trees Shrubs, &c Catalogues mailed to 
applicants JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


CEORCE FREESE, BOCOTA, 


EXPORTER OF 


‘ORCHIDS, BULBS, SEEDS, ETC., 


from the U.S. of Columbia, South America. First-class 
reference given. Correspondence in English, German, 
Freneh or Spanish. 








PRIME 2 YEAR 


WPPLE SEEDLINGS, 


grown on soil peculiarly adapted 
to growing hardy and healthy 
——. es —_— Sam- 
sen 
Address STEPHEN HOY "S SONS, Kew ¢ Canaan, Conn. 


MAY KING, 


Best Strawberry. 


EARLY CLUSTER, Best Blackberry. 


All other small fruits. Peach, Pear, Apple, 
mom Cherry and other trees. Cat alogue free. 
OHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


ate a ES 
PARRY AND MAY KING STRAWBERRY, 
JOHN — AND FORD’S LATE WHAHITE PEACH, 
MET, KEIFFER, LECONTE PEAR. 
All aia of fruit treesand small fruit plants. Two hun 
dredacres in Nursery. stables ors fift Kit. Cata- 
JOHN P ER 


logve on ond price list free. 
rview Nurseries, Moorestown, _" J. 


GRAP VINES NIAGARA, Sire 


Black- 
et a oper OF ae oo gy Send for 
Catalogue. JOEL HORNER & SON, Merchantville, N. J. 











atural Va. and Tenn. Peach Seed. A oy + heed of = “ 
acheseeds now on hand. Such as we use 

stock, and the best obtainable. Dry seed this fall in Tote of 

5 bush. and over, $1.25 per bush. Small lots $1. 50. Packed 

free. Also, frosted seed next spring. For particulars, ad- 

dress CHAS. BLACK & BRO., Hightstown, N. J. 


THE ONTARI STRAWB’Y. “The largest I ever 
GREAT saw.” “Flavor first-class.” “The 
largest we have ever seen.” “ After two years trial I can re- 
commend it.” “Never saw so large plant.” Circulars (Fruit 
NOtesand Price List) FREE. An enormous — of Black 
and Red Rasps., Blackb’s, Strawb’s, &c. [.ow 

R. ee IONS! ON, Shorteville, N. Y. 


} an! lots of them can be 
Bi 1G Bennie BERRIES own if you tollow our 
method. EE Catalo . - sc) ibes all 

varieties. Also EARHAR kn black cap . Avalu- 
—/ novelty. 8 full crops each_season. Fruits. rom June 
Nov. [ALE BROS., So. Glastonbury, Conn. 


CABBAGE SEED. 


Long Island Cabbage Seed is the very best. 
PRARCIS BRILL, § Seed | Grower, Riverke Riverhead, L. I., N. Y. 
rire 


“COOK FEED: STOC 


TRIUMPH STEAM GENERATOR. ce 
will make your stock thrive better, and fatten faster, 


4 feed. Send for circular. 
Rice, WHITACRE & Cb, 42 W. Monroe St. Chicago 























NEW SEEDS 
AT OLD PRICES. 
FIRST.—Every reader of the American 


Agriculturist is requested to send for OUR 
NEW SEED CATALOGUE for 1886. 


FREE. 

It is now being prepared, and will be 
sent you as soon as issued. 

SECOND.—In the meantime, if you send 
us your name NOW, we will send you our 
Catalogue for 1885, with directions for 
cultivation, FREE BY RETURN MAIL. 

THIRD.—Till you get our New Catalogue, 
you can order our NEW, FRESH, CAREFUL- 
LY TESTED SEEDS for 1886 at the old 
low prices. 

FOURTH.—We want the BOYS and GIRLS 
to send for our Catalogue for 1885 and 
GET SEEDS AT 25 PER CENT DISCOUNT ! 
There is no Humbug about this. Itisa 
GENUINE OFFER. 

Send for Catalogue NOW. 
Address, Joseph Harris Seed Cc., 


Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 
WILD FLOWE R Sorcitids, Lilies, 


Alpine, etc. Catalogue sen 
Fer ED’ GILLETT: Southwick, Mass. 








HOW THE FARM PAYS. 


William Crozier and Peter Henderson. 


A new work of 400 pages, containing 235 illustrations. 
Sent post-paid for $2..0. Table of Contents, showing scope 
of the work, mailed on application. Agents wanted for this 
the most comprehensive ook on Aimerican tarming ever 


eee DETER HENDERSON & CO., 


& 37 Cortlandt Street, Row York. 


To Nurserymen. 


PEER PITS.—A Jarge Stock of Choice SOUTHERN 
NATURAL PEACH PITS, selected from original 

Seedling trees in Tennessee, which are entirely free from 

Yellows or disease at 50 ye ars old. Samples and’ prices on 

application. 

JOHNSON & STOKES, 219 Market St., Phila., Pa 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW ALL ABOUT 


JOHNSON GRASS 


AND 


Texas Blue Grass 


Send to Headquarters for Pamphlet. » sen 
HERBER Os 
SELMA, DALLAS CO., ALA. 


PEARSON'S 


FERTILIZERS. 


High Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 


Most ni results when used side > Dy side with other 
preparations. Where there are no ie ais for these fer- 
tilizers, orders direct to the manufacturer will oe 
prompt attention. JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, } 











Se 
DA ) Supplied in car-load lots. Acknowl- 
» edged one of the best fertilizers in 
Unleached hard-wood + use. Quality Guaranteed. Corres- 


A Ss nf EE S ordence solicited. 


«L.NOWELL & CO.,Montreal,Can. 


FERTILIZER; Dust,” $1.28 er barre 


of 120 poun MOLINS, 273 Pearl New York. 


ARTESIAN WELL 

DRILLING & MIN- 

5 ing PROSPECT- 

MACHINERY 

and how to nse, is fully illustrated noe | sae highly recom- 

mended in “‘ Amerioan al ” Nov. No., 1879, page 465, 

Send for it, Portable, low priced, wo: ked by man, "horse or steam 

power. Needed by farmers in every county. Good-business for 

Winter or Summer and very profitable, Makes wells in earth or 

rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells, 
Send stamp for {Illustrated price list 


Pierce Well Excavater Cr. Long Island City, New York. 


_ Saw _ 











Original 









of juimver Can be cut in na day. Builtin a first-class 
manner. The Best Mill made. Many hundreds of 
these in use, giving universal satisfaction. We 
have the best Mills of larger sizes, Portable and 
Stationary. Send for circular 

LANE « BODLEY Cc., 
Cor. John and Water Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


MATTHEWS? sit 


Hand Cultivator, 









Wheel Hoe, 
SINGLE OR COMBINED. 
Admitted by leading Seedsmen and Market Gardeners 


everywhere to be the most perfect and reliable implements 
in use for planting and cultivating garden crops. Beware of 
cheap imitations |! The genuine machines are made only by 


T. B. EVERETT & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Send for circulars, costs Smad prices and improvements 














Practical all-day 









The Machinesare light, strong, 
easy-running, admirable 
in design and finish. 


Send now “if you are in- 
ay terested in Farming, Garden- 
ing, or Trucking, for our 
1886 CATALOGUE, 
which fully describes our Seed-Drills, 
Wheel- 
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<= HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY, BIRDS, ETO,-—>- 





University of the State of New York. 


Jesiete lege 


141 West 54th St, NEW YORK CITY 


The only school in_ the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S8.) 


SESSION 1885-86. 
The regular course of Lectures will commence in October, 
1885. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean ol the Faculty. 


PERFECTED 


Centennial Incuba- 
tors and Brooders. 
The leading ma- 
chines throughout 
the world. Posi- 
tively Automatic in 
regulation and mois- 
ture. Don’t bu 
any other. Send 2- 
cent stamp for illus- 
trated circular to 
CENTENNIAL M’F’G. CO., Box 10, Rye. N. Y. 
Halsted’s Book on Artificial Incubation and Incu- 
bators, 135 pages, 100 illustrations. Post-paid, 75 cents. 
We offer for the first time an Incubator for Amateurs— 
The No. O. Centennial. Capacity, 50 Eggs; Price, $20. 


THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


Is the Leading and Standard Apparatus of the 
World tor Hatching and Raising Poultry. It is 
simple and easy to manage, Absolutely reliable, Perfectly 
self-regulating, and never fails to hatch. 
PERFECT HATCHER CO., 
513 College Ave., Elmira, New York. 
8 





HALSTED’S 











Be sure and mention this paper. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN INCUBATOR, 
—AND— 


ACIMZE BROODERS, 


are the best. Cataloguesfree. Address 
E. E. BISHOP, Box 15, Lower Waterford, Vt. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to poultry ever 
B25 per ye Splendidly illustrated. 





.25 per year. Also the American 

ultry Yard, the only weekly 

aper devoted entirely to poultry 
in existence, $1.50 per year. Bot 

papers for $2.00. samp)? copy 

of both mailed on receipt uf 8 

cents in postage stamps. 
Address H. H. STODDARD, Hartrorp, Cr. 


NGs> McCaffrey, Box 50, Steubenville. O., has 

Langshan, Fur Fowl, Pekin, Japanese and African Ban- 
tams, Angora Goats; Dogs, English Mastiff and Collie; 
Birds, Mockers and anaries. 


OR SALE.—Pure bred B. Leghorns, Houdans, P. 
Rocks, Wyandotts, W. C. B. Polish. Send stamp for 
prices. STEPHEN GOODRICH, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 














A book devoted entirely to PLymovuta 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on Brown LEGHORNS 
a book on curing PouLTRY DIsEasEs, and 
another entitled How To FrEp Fowts, 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. STODDARD, Hartford, Ct. 


Hedgefield Stock Farm and Nurseries, 


.Matched and Single Road Horses by Standard 
Stallions, Registered Jersey Red Swine, Prize P. 
Rocks, and Mammoth Bronze Turkeys ; Immense Nursery 
Stock—including prime one year Apple Stocks, two year 
Asparagus and Osage Orange Quicks. For Catalogues and 
lowest prices, address CLARK PETTIT, P. O., Salem, N. J. 











Guernseys and Jerseys. Herd registered, also Thor- 
oughbreds and Grades. Young Stock for sale, Send stamp 
for circular. T. WALTER SONS, West Chester, Pa. 





2” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS N BEECUL- 
TURE, with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
7 in Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 
t on, Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals, 
- everything pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patent- 
per Simply send your address on a postal card, written 
plainly, to A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


For Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


es Perfection Cold Blast Smokers 
ure Honey and Beeswax, and a General = 
sortment of Beekeepers’ Supplies, apply to vo 
Ks haste r. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 
- §.— actica nts to Bee K hg led . 

in Postage stamps. Circulars sent on Application. ne 











§ the best general purpose wire fence in use. 
It is a strong net-work without barbs. 
Don’t injure stock. It will turn dogs, pigs, sheep, 
and poultry, as well as horses and cattle. The 
best fence for Farms, Gardens, Stock ranges, and 
Railroads. Very neat, pretty styles for Lawns, 
Parks, School-lots, and Cemeteries. Covered with 
rust-proof paint, or made of galvanized wire, as 
preferred. It will last a life-time. Itis better 
than boards or barbed wire in every respect. 
Give it a fair trial ; it will wear itself into favor. 
The Sedgwick Gates made of ‘vrought iron 
pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in light 
hess, neatness, strength, and durability. e 
make the best, cheapest, and easiest working 
all-iron automatic or self-opening gate, 
and the neatest cheap iron fences now 
made. The Boss folding poultry coup is a 
late and useful invention. The best ire 
Stretcher, Cutting Pliers, and Post Au- 
gers, We'also manufacture Russell’s excel- 

ent Wind Engines for pumping, and Geared 
Engines for grinding, etc. Forprices and particulars 
ask Hardware Dealers, or address, mentioning paper, 


SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 


The “Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings, 
FOR Garden 






Poultry Fencing. 
Runs, Vine 
Fish Training. 
Ponds, Senne Lawn 

Aviaries, TRADE MARK. i 


Fencing, 
The ‘* Invincible” Hatcher. The simplest and best 
in the market. How to raise Poultry, ns, Birds, Dogs, 
&c.,and make it profitable. Designs of Poultry Houses, 
Dog Kennels, &c. Poultry and Dog fixtures of all kinds, 
How to adorn the Garden and Lawn. Fen of all kinds. 
Illustrated Catalogue, quarto size, 84 pp., containing above 
information, and much more, sent on receipt of 15 cents. 
Address, BROCKNER & EVANS, 
M’f’r’s and importers, 422 West Street, N. Y. City. 





B . 
w Ib. boxes) vr + 4.40 (100 TD. Dagens «$800 


oe ss 2.25 1 900 Ih, DDS 5. 
GRANULAT BONE. 
80 Ib. boxes. .... , . $1.25 100 Ib. ae ererer i 
60 lb. * wee! 5 tS [e 
CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS. 
50 Ib. boxes, .... $ 200 Ib. Jie enw ORO 
1001lb.  “ 350 Ib. bbis. . 8. 


Expressly manufactured for fowls from superior stock, 
Pure and sweet. Sent by pees on receipt of price. Sam- 
ples, 5 cents.’ Fine see et Shells same price as 
crushed. Cc. H. DEMPWOLF & CO 

York Bone Mills, York, Penna. 
REEL NA, ES TOTES RTGS A ROUSE 





. Only Double Ring Invented, 
CHAMPION 
ExXos inger, 
RINGS AND HOLDER. 

No sharp points in the flesh to 
cause irritation and soreness, as in 
case of rings that close with the 
joints in the fiesh, and produce 

soreness of the nose. 
The Champion Hog Holder speaks for itself in 













Only Single Ring Ever Invent That 
Closes on the Outside of the Nose. 


rown’s Ellipt 2! Ring. 

andtoy Le at ont 5 

This is the only Single Ringer ever invented 
that closes on the outside of the nose. It 
overcomes @ serious defect in all t 
and other rings which close with the joints 
tometer in the flesh, causing it to decay and 
to keep the hog’s nose sore. % 
the above cuts. 














CHAMBERS, BERING, QUINLAN CO., Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR, ILL. 


CENTS WANTED- 8 


TOCK-DOCTOR 
ees and Dogs. 4 Hon. J. Periam and Dr. A. H. Baker, 
ea 


Fi OR. THE PICTORIAL COMPLETE 
mbracing Horses, Cattie, 5neep, pe ote 
Covers every subject pertaining to Sto o 
wor of Horkes and Cattle, 20 En avings and 
OW! Exclusive Territory. 
“Extracts from Agent’s Report,” etc., address N. D. 


Be 

95 'Gotored Place SsBan meon 
‘olo: a Cc 

ook absolutely without Commetition: Hor Contdential ‘erms 


i . Twocharts for telling 
Enea Sfearsio0 ¢ h. AC 


hompson Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo., or New York- 








PIGS & YOUNG 
| BREEDING STOCK 
| FOR SALE >| 
SATISFACTION 
RIDGEWAY. (GUARANTEED 
ORLEANS CO Ps De / [CIRCULAR FREE 
- NEW YORK *| , rt wwe ” REDUCED PRICES, 








so Sra RAS 
BENNETT, BOYD & CO., 


Fine Stock and General Auctioneers 


Regular Sales of all descriptions of Live Stock 
Saturday. Farm Stock Sales a! Specialty. = 


East Fifth & Walnut Sts., DES MOINES, IOWA. 





Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China Pp Ss, ine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Fox Hounds and Beagles 
Sheep and Poultry, bred an 
for sale by W. GIBBONS & CO., 
= West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 








Cheater White, Yorkshire, 
Berkshire, and Peland-Chi- 
WY Bas in their purity. Lincoln, 

4 Mampshire Down, South 
Down sheep and Scotch Collie 
Shepherds er Send for 
cir. and prices. T. Walter & Sons, 
= West Chester, Pa. (Come see as.) 





JERSEY RED, YORKSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, POLAND- 
CHINA 


and CHESTER WHITE 

PIGS of choicest breeding and fine 

individual merit. Cotswold, South- 

down, and Oxford Down Sheep and 

Lambs. Scotch Colley Shepherd 

= Dogs, and Fancy Poultry. Illustrated 

Catalogue and prices on application. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SmAXI.X’S 


CALF FEEDER. 


This NEW article is appreciated and 
approved by all progressive Farmers 
and Stock Raisers. The calf sucks its 
food slowly, in a erfectly natural 
way, thriving as well as when fed on 
its own mother. Circulars Free. 

SMALL & Ws, 
218. Market St., Boston, Mass. 











‘SMALLS 
CAL eeoe® 





| fe, A880 


287 S. Sth 








BAgearsée in Registered BERKSHIRES. 
To save expense of wintering so many, 1 offer for 
sale a choice lot of Pigs of all ages, on very reasonable terms, 
Send for price list. tisfaction guranteed. Address 

W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 





TUE BENT CATTLE FASTENING! 


SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION! 


Te only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Jllustrated circular free. Address, 


BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


Offers rare educational facili- 
PENNINGTON SEMINARY ties for boys and girls. Steam 
heaters, , fire escapes, perfect sanitary arrangements. 
Over $20,000 in improvements this season. Convenient to New 
York and Philadelphia. Highand healthful. For circulars, 
etc.,address THOS. HANLON, D. D., Pennington, N. J. 


THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE 


An Aggressive Republican Paper for the 
Whole Country and All the People. 


THE TRIBUNE represents more accurately and 
completely than any other paper the again and 
principles of the Republican party of the United States. 

THE TRIBUNE will be good ing after Congress 
meets, when Evarts, Sherman, Logan, and other brill- 
iant leaders begin to ask questions hard to answer. 

AS an agricultural paper THE TRIBUME is unex- 
celled. Ft f it for one year, and see, 

THE TRIBUNE earnestiy advocates a Protective 
Tariff, and itself pays the highest prices to its own 
men of any office in New York city. 


A Series of War Stories. 


TRIBUNE offers A PRIZE OF 0 in 
cash for the best story of the late War, written by 
a@ private soldier or or of the Union forces, or by 
an officer nnder the rank of Colonel or Navy Captain, 
about 5,000 words in length, relating a thrilling inci- 
dent, raid, fight. escape, adventure, or experience, of 
which he himself was a part or an eye-witness. A 
PRIZE OF $100 will be given for the second best 
—. Twenty-five or more of these stories will be 
published during 1886. Every one accepted will be 
paid for whether it wins a prize or not. ‘The best two 
will receive the prizes. Publication begins January 6th. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


The Daily, 75 cents a month: $8.50 a year. Sunday 
Tribune, alone, $1.50. Semi-Weekly, $5.00 in clubs. 
Weekly, $1.00 in clubs. Samples and agents’ outfit free. - 


THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 








THE 
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Catalogues Acknowledged. 


LIVE STOCK, FARM MACHINERY, AND MISCEL- 
LANEO 


US. 
Prinz Vatiteyr Herp Catarocue of Recorded Poland- 
China swine and high-class pooltry. 


Joun B. Howe, Seneca, Iil.—A handsome, well printed 
illustrated catalogue, with essays on the care of pigs 
and poultry. 68 pages. 

Kresy HomestTeap Farm CaTaLocuE of Duroc, Jersey 
and “Victoria” swine. Jersey cattle, sheep, poultry, 
grain. and trees. F. D. Curtis, Chariton, Saratoga county, 

ew York, 8 pages. 

Pium Tree Poutrry Yarps, W. H. Jonnson, Mineral 
Ridge, Ohio. Circular. Mr. Johnson breeds Wyan- 
dottes exclusively. 

F. H, Brrrr, Ridgeway, Orleans county, New York. — 
Descriptive circular and price list of improved Chester 
pigs. 8 pages. 

American Manvuracturine Co., Waynesboro, Pa.— 
Export catalogue and treatise,on the evaporation, dry- 
ing and curing of domestic and foreign fruits, berries, 

inx, nuts, and vegetables, by the Ryder patents. Il- 
justrated. 40 pages. 

ZimmMERMAN Manvracturine Co.. Burlington, Ia.— 
Eichteenth Annual Catalogue of the Zimmerman Fruit 
Dryer or Evaporator, for the *‘ evaporation’’ of all kinds 
of Fruits and Vegetables. Illustrated catalogue and 
price list of 54 pages. 

Ricumonp City Mri Works, Richmond. Ind.—Price 
list and description of portable mills, including their 
excellent four to six horse power burr-stone mill. called 
“*The Planter’s Pride,’ and many others of acknow!- 
edged merit. 20 pages. 

LAND, ETC. 

A. P. Gutrrita & Co.—Real estate brokers, Smyrna, 
Del.—Circular: ‘“*Come to Delaware.”’ Description of 
farms and houses for sale. 

Nep E. Fareretu, Waldo, Flor. — List of lands, town 
property, orange groves, etc., for sale. 

MACHINERY. 

ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING Co. OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Third and Dauphin streets, Philadelphia.—Catalogue and 
price list of patented specialties. 

C. H. Woop & Co., 94 Market street Chicago, Ill.—Cir- 
cular on ** Road Reform ” of Road-Making Machinery. 

G. H. Busanett & Co., Worcester, Mass.—Catalogue 
of Kuuckie Joint Cider and other presses. 

FERRACHUTE Macurne Co., Bridgeton, N. J. — Price 
list of foot and power presses, dies, and sheet metal tools 
of all kinds. 

A. W. Gray’s Sons, Middletown Springs, Vt.—Cata- 
logue of horse powers and machines for threshing and 
cleaning grain, etc,, machines for sawing wood, with cir- 
cular and cross-cut drag saws. 

W. T. Wetts, 7 and 9 Cliff street, New York.—Circn- 
lars and price list of ‘‘ Rustless Iron,’’ iron pipes and fit. 
tings. 

NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 

Prep. W. Kesey, 208 Broadway, New York.—Select 
list of novelties and specialties; new and rare trees, 
shrubs, and plants. Autumn of 1885. 

Jort Horner & Son, Merchantville, N. J.—Price list 
of grape vines and small fruits. Fall of 1885. 

Wm. Parry, Parry Post Office, N. J. — Pomona nur- 
series ; Circular of Parry Strawberry. 

H. G. Corney (successor to E. P. Roe), Cornwall-on-the- 
~*~ Y.—Catalogue of small fruit plauts and grape 
vines. 








MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISINC. 





‘Tnducing Physicians Not to Prescribe 
Alcoholics.” 

The above was the title of a paper read before 
the National Convention of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union on November 2, 1885, in Asso- 
ciation Hall, Philadelphia, It may therefore please 
the members of that splendid organization, to 
know of the great—the wonderful—success of a 
new treatment of disease which entirely supersedes 
the necessity of alcoholics. For sixteen years the 
“Compound Oxygen Treatment” of Drs. Starkey 
& Palen (who have more patients on their records 
than any other regular physicians of Philadelphia) 
has been used successfully in the cure of various 
forms of chronic maladies, and in no case has the 
use of alcoholics been a necessity. 

From every one of the States and Territories from 
which the delegates in that Convention came, have 
come testimonials from patients to the wonderful 
effectiveness of this new remedy in curing them. 
And all were cured without the prescription of 
alcoholics! Some of them speak of the removal of 
a desire for stimulants, and in a few cases the entire 
release from bondage to morphine has been one of 
the results. The following-named persons are 
among those who report cures: 





Mr. John Armstrong, of Lyons, Nebraska, aged 
70, cured of dropsy; Rev. Charles F. Bird, Went- 
worth, Nova Scotia, cured -" ervous prostration, 
after being disabled from aching four years; 
Rev. G. W. P. Brinckloe, Hulmeville, Pa., cured of 
dyspepsia and debility and nervousness of several 
years’ standing ; Mrs. C. C. Cady, of Cady’s Com- 
mercial College, New York city, cured of catarrh ; 
Mrs. Mary Cator, of Camden, N. J., cured of lung 
disease and neuralgic pains of Jong standing ; Mrs. 
Margaretta Bair, Nineteenth and Filbert streets, 
Philadelphia, cured of rheumatism, after it had 
been established twenty years ; Rev. John H. Chan- 
dler and wife, missionaries thirty-eight years in 
Siam, cured (after return) of malaria and nervous 
derangements; they are now living in Camden, 
N. J.; Mr. Alonzo Clark. of the firm of Davis, Col- 
lamore & Co., of New York city, cured of inflam- 
mation of lungs, after given up by physicians to 
die; Rev. Charles W. Cushing, D. D., editor of the 
American Reformer, New York, cured of nervous 
prostration ; Mrs. Mary A. Doughty, of Jamaica, 
Long Island, cured of nervousness and sleepless- 
ness and dyspepsia; Mr. George W. Edwards, of 
St. George’s Hotel, Philadelphia, cured of Brigbt’s 
disease; Mr. F. A. Fielden, of Salem, Mass., cured 
of nervous prostration; Judge Flanders, of New 
York city, cured of dyspepsia and nervous prostra- 
tion; Mr. Martin Hancock, Lake City, Florida, 
cured of dyspepsia and catarrh; Hon. William D. 
Kelley, of Philadelphia, cured of hereditary ca- 
tarrh ; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the celebrated lec- 
turer, restored to “nearly uninterrupted perfect 
health and vigor after breaking down from over- 
work ;”? her address is Melrose, Mass.; Rev. George 
C. Needham, evangelist, and wife, send letters giv- 
Ing testimony of advantages resulting from Treat- 
ment used by their friends and acquaintances ; 
Hon. William Penn Nixon, of Jnter- Ocean, Chicago, 
Ill., cured of disease of lungs; Frank Siddall, of 
Philadelphia, cured of nervous and physical prostra- 
tion; W. H. Whiteley, Philadelphia, cured of sci- 
tica and nerve prostration; Dr. John Williamson, 
Danville, Va., reports various diseases cured in his 
practice; Mr. Edward L. Wilson, of Philadelphia. 
cured of neuralgia, headache, and general prostra- 
tion; Miss Winfree, of Lynchburg, Va., cured of 
rheumatism ; Rev. 8. H. Platt, Southampton, Long 
Island, N. Y., reports many cures in his list of 
acquaintances; Rev. L. H. Morey, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., reports himself as greatly benefited in men- 
tal as well as bodily vigor by its use. We have 
printed statements from each of the foregoing, 
which will be sent to any address on application. 

Rey. Edward J. Fisher, pastor of a Presbyterian 
church at Bristol, Morgan County, Ohio, writes: 

‘© A Treatment cured me entirely of a severe at- 
tack of pneumonia, and I used only two thirds. 
The remainder cured a neighbor of pneumonia in 
its last stages.” 

Rev. Anthony Atwood, a widely known super- 
annuated Methodist clergyman, of the Philadelphia 
Conference, at the age of eighty-four, writes: “A 
swallow of the Oxygenaqua will stop the irritation. 
So much it has done for anold man. A young man 
might be cured permanently. I recommend Com- 
pound Oxygen to all who suffer from throat dis- 
eases.” 

Rey. J. H. Chandler, missionary thirty-eight years 
toSiam,representing the Baptist Church of America, 
now returned, and living at Camden, New Jersey, 
writes: ‘‘To all diseased, worn-down, disheartened 
fellow-sufferers, of every land and tongue, I beg to 
say, there is hope for you in this remedy. Try it; 
be healed and live !” 

Rev. A. W. Moore, editor of the Centenary, Dar- 
lington, 8. C., says : I feel more life—more vigor— 
than I have bad for years. I believe Compound 
Oxygen a blessed, providential discovery.”’ 

Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., LL. D., President of 
Middlebury College, Vermont, writes: ‘‘I derived 
so much benefit from your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment last year, that I will ask you to send me 
the same supply for home treatment, with the In- 
haler, for which I inclose the price. By my advice 
others have tried it, and never without benefit.”’ 





Rev. Garret Read, pastor M. E. Church, New 
Hope, Bucks Co., Pa., writes: ‘‘ Mrs. R. and my- 
self, are very thankful for the benefits received, 
and can heartily recommend Compound Oxygen 
for hay fever.” 

A clergyman of Sackville, New Brunswick, 
writes: ‘‘I am exceedingly thankful that I became 
acquainted with your great remedy. Under the 
blessing of God it has been of great service in every 
way to my daughter. Even the epileptiform at- 
tacks have, within the past ten days, disappeared.” 

A gentleman writes from Hamilton, O.: ‘‘ Seven 
or eight years ago I had an invalid wife, now de- 
ceased, who used your Oxygen up to the time of 
death, and in such use of the Compound Oxygen I 
learned its value. I have frequently recommended 
it to others.” 

From a lady of Montreal, Canada: ‘I would like 
to say that my daughter is wonderfully better for 
the Compound Oxygen. * * * She is almost as 
well as ever, and has begun practicing and drawing 
and her usual occupations, only she does not do so 
much as she used. She is very Happy indeed to 
feel some strength, and to be able to be at work 
again after five months of illness.” 

From a patient of Chewelah, Washington Terri- 
tory: ‘‘Iam very much improved in every respect, but 
at times there is some pain in my left breast and 
under my left collar bone, and my throat feels 
choked on exertion. In other waysI feel better, 
and I impute it all to the great renovator, Com- 
pound Oxygen.” 

From a gentleman at Eufaula, Indian Territory : 
“*My wife is pretty near well. She has never missed 
one day, only as your directions say. She has not 
had a bad spell of neuralgia since she commenced the 
use of Compound Oxygen.”’ 

In the use of Compound Oxygen, the patient 
takes Nature’s simple plan and follows it. Let us 
see what that plan is: 

When the life blood has made the circuit of the 
arteries and veins—before re-entering the heart, to 
be started on its circuit anew—it spreads over the 
surface of the air-cells of the lungs, a surface 
greater in area than the entire exterior covering of 
the body. Here the air inhaled by the lungs meets 
it, changing its color to crimson, and imparting to 
it new vitality. Here kindly Nature has been ever a 
Healer and Repairer ; here modern science finds the 
proper place to help Nature in the most effective 
way. Taking the fact that the usual proportions 
of the mixture of the elements of the atmosphere 
are the proportions exactly adapted to the needs of 
the average man in health, and seeing that an ex- 
tra effort is needed for the sick to repair the waste 
of vital force in the blood, a different proportion is 
made in a mixture of the atmospheric elements—a 
lesser quantity of Nitrogen is put with a larger por- 
tion of Oxygen. When this “Compound Oxygen” 
is used, the blood enters the heart with increased 
vitatity. That organ receives a portion of that 
vitality from the blood in its passage, and sends it 
forth with more force and less wear to itself; the 
vital currents leave on their circuit new deposits of 
vital force in every cell of tissue over which they 
pass, and return again to the lungs for a new sup- 
ply. This simple story is the rational explanation 
of the greatest advance that medical science has 
yet made. 

“The Compound Oxygen Treatment,’’ which 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, have been using for the last sixteen years, isa 
scientific adjustment of the elements of Oxygen 
and Nitrogen magnetized, and the compound is so 
condensed and made portable that it is carried by 
express to every portion of the country—indeed, it 
is sent all over the world. 





““ Compound Oxygen—its Mode of Action and Re- 


sults,” is the title of a volume of nearly two hun- 
dred pages, published by Drs, Starkey and Palen, 
which gives to all inquirers full information as to 
this remarkable curative agent and a large record 
of surprising cures in a wide range of chronic 
cases—many of them being abandoned to die by 
other physicians. It will be mailed free to any ad- 
dress on application. 
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“Writing Done at Home. 


Some scamps advertise for persons to do wriiing at 
their homes, for which good pay is promised. Applicants 
are to send ten cents for paper and a sample of the kind 
of work required. So many are there who would gladly 
earn something, however little, by work that could be 
done at home, that these advertisers are said to have a 
handsome income, if it does come in ten-cent driblets. 


°° Benefit’? for the Milkmen. 


If a milk dairyman wants a“ benefit,” he must go to 
Boston, where he can get it in a bottle, ‘‘to be kept 
strictly in the dark,’’ in two senses, literally and figur- 
atively. Boston ‘* benefits’ the whole country, and sends 
its favors even down to Georgia. This particular “ bene- 
fit’ is a dark liquid, which is used to give skimmed milk 
a genuine creamy color. It is simply an alkaline solution 
ofanatto. Coloring butter is a matter of taste, and by no 
means a fraud; but coloring skimmed milk to make it 
look rich is no “ benefit” at all, except to the cheat who 
uses it, and deserves to be classed under our regular 
heading. It is a very questionable benefit. 


More Butter Powders. 

A new process of making from milk three times as 
much butter as is usually contained in it, is offered for 
sale, with the assurance tliat the butter is strictly pure 
and that the process is used by a large number of cream- 
eries, The latter may be true; the former clearly is not, 
or it would soon starve out the lard, butterine, and oleo- 
margarine and oleoine manufacturers by underselling 
them. The process is secret, and as a mode of advertis- 
ing it, some persons are ‘said to be ” sued for fifty thou- 
sand dollars damages for exposing the secret. No farmer 
who goes into such business as this is an honest man. 


Preserving Eggs. 

The recipe for preserving eggs by the “German 
method” is still offered as a ** premium” by a paper in 
Ohio, and we are frequently asked as to its value. We 
gave an account of this German method in these columns 
in January last. That eggs may be preserved by the 
method, we do not doubt, but that it is any better than 
simple lime water, we do not believe, as it is really the 
old lime process, with a few unimportant articles added 
in small quantities. 


A Divining Rod for Three Dollars. 

“Growler,”’ as a subscriber at Clipper Mills, Cal., signs 
himself, sends an advertisement of a New York dealer, 
which appeared in a San Francisco paper. He wonders 
why any one should buy a divining rod, ‘‘when he can 
cut one froma hazel bush.’ If a hazel bush is not at 
hand, a twig of a peach tree will answer just as well, and 
if no twig of any kind is to be had, whalebone will serve. 
That valuable metals and water may be found by the 
movements of a rod, is a superstition several centuries 
old, and there are persons even at the present day who 
believe in it. The supposed ability to discover hidden 
thinys by this method, appears to depend more upon the 
person who uses it than upon the rod itself. 


Hog Guessing. 

Hog guessing competitions are lotteries, the prizes of 
which go to the man who makes the nearest guess as to 
the weight of the hog. After they are killed and dressed, 
the hogs are hung up and the experts go around looking 
very wise, and put down their guesses on papers which 
are handed in to the committee. and the winner takes the 
pool. In some parts of the country, every one goes to 
these gatherings, and nearly every one gets bitten. There 
is a hog guessing “ring.” A few men with a box anda 
big steel-yard go around at midnight before the killing, 
and weigh the hogs, Knowing the live weight, and able to 
guess pretty closely the loss in dressing, the half dozen 
rogues manage among them to hit the weight, and so 
secure the pool to which every guesser has contributed 
adollar, Hog guessing used to be an amusing piece of 
fun, but it has come to be one of the meanest of frauds 
and humbnes. 








** Essence of Scotch Oats.’’ 


“W.F.,” Pueblo Co., Colo., who does not wish his 
name published, asks us to inform him in our “next 
issue,’ if the Company selling the ‘‘ Essence” above- 
named is at agiven street and number in New York City. 
Such requests are inconsiderate, as probably not a single 
other person among our great army of readers cares to 
know whether this essence shop is in one place or an- 
other. We have often stated that we cannot fill our pages 
with replies that are of interest only to the asker of the 
question. If our correspondent had asked our opinion 
of the so-called ‘‘ Essence of Scotch Oats,” the answer to 
that would, no doubt, interest a large number. We gave 
our opinion as to this stuff in these columns in August 
last, and we have had no reason to change it since. 


Official Endorsement 


From the Tenth Census, Volume 8th, 
published last Autumn. 


The American Agri- 
culturist is especially 
worthy of mention, be- 
cause of the remark- 
able success that has 
attended the unique 
and untiring efforts 
of its proprietors to in- 


crease and extend its 
circulation. Its con- 
tents are duplicated 
every month for a Ger- 
man edition, which al- 
so circulates widely. 





A Specific Remedy. 


Medical matters have been dull foralong time. The 
latest novelty is no less than *‘ Dr. Rudolphe’s Specific 
Remedy,” which is made by a man in a small town in 
Connecticut, of which the Gazetteer does not give the 
population, but says that it has “‘one newspaper.” The 
‘* trade mark” of this “*‘ Remedy ” is, the figure of a man 
who has no clothes to speak of, who is ** squoze”’ into a 
very erect position, by a ‘“‘pizen sarpent.”” The man’s 
head is surrounded by a lot of dotted lines, evidently in- 
tended to represent a halo, and down unto him comes a 
bird, with the word “Hope” about as large as the bird 
itself. Asif the “*sarpernt’’ was not enough to hold the 
fellow, he has a fetter at each ankle, the two being 
united by several feet of chain. It seems droll for one, 
who asserts that he is very much educated in medicine, 
to claim to have a “specific.” Now we can not enumerate 
the troubles for which this stuff is a “‘ specific,’’ because 


it is not just the style of reading that we would provide . 


for the families of our wide circle. We can sum up all 
these ailments by lumping them as “‘ General Debility.” 
HEAR HIM! 

This “Prof.” F. C. Fowler, the man who sells the 
stuff, says: ‘* Mine is not an experimental remedy, but 
an infallible cure,” which is a very clever thing to have, 
Modesty is commendable. Here is a sample: ‘A pro- 
found and thorough knowledge of medicine and chemis- 
try,enables me to warrant Dr. Rudolphe’s Specific Remedy 
to be the most perfect curative for Nervous Debility ever 
discovered in any age.’ He says: “I belong to no 
special school or sect in medicine. We should say not. 
There are no “schools”? in medicine. There is medi- 
cine, and there is quackery, and no half-way house. In 
a supplementary circular we are told, that the regular 
price of the stuff is three dollars. But he will send it for 
one dollar and twelve cents, provided you will pay the 





other two-thirds within one month after you are thor- 
oughly cured. He has faith in his stuff; he bets on it! 


Why will People be Deaf? 

“Why will you die?” was the question which stood 
at the top of the placard of a popular quack medicine 
of several years ago. Those who read the document 
were informed, that by the use of the nostrum life could 
be prolonged. There were great quantities of the pills 
taken, yet statistics show no sensible decrease in the 
death rate. Just now we have several sure cures for 
deafness, yet people continue to be hard of hearing. 
There is ‘‘ Brahmo Jan,” a very sure cure for deafness 
of all kinds, and more recently we have a pamphiet, 
setting forth the merits of ‘‘ Electro-medieation,” and 
claiming that this method, including his “ Aural Bat- 
tery,” is the only reliable cure for deafness. 

ONE SENSIBLE CAUTION, 


This pamphlet says one thing that we can heartily en- 
dorse: “* Beware of al] the so-called Electric Pads, Belts, 
Bands, Brushes, Armadillos and Garments, as they are 
made to deceive the public, and not for electrical effect.”’ 
—Good! That is what we have always said. If this 
chap knows so much about electrical appliances, ‘‘ so- 
called,’ why does he not include the wonderful “ Aural 
Battery’ in the above list? There are some remarkable 
statements in this pamphlet. One of its chapters is 
headed, 

‘(THE HUMAN SYSTEM AS AN ELECTRICAL BATTERY." 


The writer goes on to show, that electricity keeps us 
allagoing. This is probably the reason why there are 
so many shocking people in the world. We are told, 
that: ‘The system of man and woman is bundles of 
circles."* This is enough to account for what the slang 
of the day calls the “circus” frequently ‘‘kicked up" 
vy both men and women. Electricity isa powerful agent ! 


**‘ Brainowork.” 


The above is the strange title of a most amusing 
pamphlet that some one has kindly sent us. The full 
title is ‘*‘ Brainowork, or Warranted to Cure.” One 
might suppose, that this pamphlet advocated some par- 
ticular quack medicine. Not at all—but it does much 
worse, it shows how to make over a dozen “ surecures,” 
and for fear that the makers thereof can not properly 
blow their own trumpets, the form for an “attractive 
circular’ for each is given. The author of this re- 
markable production is one J. Zack Taylor, of Mary- 
land. Heclaims to have been an overworked medical 
practitioner, who to gain rest, went into the drug busi- 
ness, While a druggist, he invented the Recipes given 
in the pamphlet. Having returned to the ‘* professional 
field,” and unwilling that the medicines ‘should die,” 
he makes them public by publishing the manner of com- 
poundirg them. They are a lot of ‘“ sure cures” for all 
the leading ills and aches, not only of human sufferers, 
but of domestic animals, including an appendix on fer- 
tilizers ! The remedies range all the way from a cure for 
consumption, to one for corns! Asa specimen of the 
contents of this remarkable book, we take 

“YELLOW DREAM OIL ; 
DEATH TO RHEUMATISM AND PAINS.” 

We have not space to enumerate the diseases which 
this compound is said to cure, but they range from 
Rheumatism in man to ‘ Hollow-horn” in cattle. We 
are not told why it is called ‘‘ Dream Oil,” and are left 
in doubt whether the formula came to the originator in 
a dream, or if its use will cause or prevent dreams. The 
formula is given as follows: ‘‘ Linseed Oil (Raw), one 
quart ; Fluid Cosmoline, four ounces ; Sulphuric Ether, 
four ounces ; Aqua Ammonia, four ounces; Spirits of 
Turpentine, four ounces; Sweet Spirits of Nitre, two 
ounces; Laudanum, two ounces; Oil of Rosemary, one 
ounce ; Oil of Sassafras, two ounces; Oil of Cajeput, 
one ounce ; Oil of Peppermint, one ounce; Oil of Ori- 
ganum, one ounce; Fid. Extract of Capsicum, two 
drachms; Gum Camphor, one ounce; Alcohol, four 
ounces. Dissolve the Camphor in the Alcohol, then mix 
all together, and shake until thoroughly mixed.” The 
maker is advised to: ‘ Put up in three ounce green glass 
panel vials, Castor Oil neck, holding two and one-half 
ounces. Rubber stoppers No. 5. Retail price, 50 cents 
per bottle ; wholesale, four dollars per dozen.” 

The numerous “‘ sure cures’’ for which formulas are 
given, support the statement that we have heretofore 
made: That the most highly extolled of the various 
secret remedies, contained nothing but ordinary drugs, 
such as are in the reach of everyone. This stuff is said 
to be ** powerful good” in Chicken Cholera. Some of 
the “directions” given are rather amusing. In 
the “‘ Dream Oil,” we are told to: ‘Rub -briskly, u 
the pain is conquered, or mastered, and take a dose at 
the same time. Don't forget this.” But suppose the 
pain refuses to be ‘“‘conquered or mastered,” what is 
one to do? Keep on rubbing * briskly”? This pamphlet 
gives an inside view of the quack medicine business. 
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The Publishers wish a merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year to all their subscribers, and trust 
the pleasant relations existing between us during 
the past year, will continue during 1886. The very 
marked improvements made during the past eigh- 
teen months in the columns of this periodical will 
continue during the coming year : furthermore, ar- 
rangements already consummated, will secure for 
our readers new writers and new artists. We shall 
continue as heretofore to spare no expense in mak- 
iog the columns of the American Agriculturist ac- 
ceptable to all of our readers. We shall give more 
attention to domestic matters, and strive to make 
the Hearth and Household a special feature of the 
American Agriculturist. While it will aim, as here- 
tofore, to be the standard authority on all matters 
pertaining to agriculture, it will at the same time 
give increased attention to those departments which 
are specially pleasing to the household. 

With this number closes the year for 1885; we 
trust however to have you with us during 1886, 


and, indeed, during all the years to come. 





“Hearth and Household.” 
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Hereafter the Hearth and Houselrold will receive 
special attention in the columns of the American 
Agriculturist. We propose to make the Children’s 
Department more interesting than ever before, to 
add to the columns of the Household, and to en- 
large the present size of the paper by adding new 
pages devoted to matters of special interest to the 
family. 
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A Great Array of Writers. 


For twenty-five years the American Agriculturist 
has been the standard authority on all matters per- 
taining to agriculture. During all that time it has 
employed the ablest staff of writers in the country. 
These men are Dr. George Thurber, Andrew 8. 
Fuller, Henry Stewart, Joseph Harris, Mason C. 
Weld. They have all been connected with the 
American Agriculturist for periods varying from 
fifteen to twenty-six years, and they all impart the 
Tesults of their observations, experiments and ex- 
periences, through the columns of this December 
number. The list of contrivutors to this closing 
issue of the year, likewise includes D. D. T. Moore, 

ste: P. Dewey, Seth Green, L. C. Root, D. W. 
King, Kanute Forsberg, E. N. Plant, L. R. Roberts, 
tra “$8. Welch, Agnes Carr Sage, and others, 





Look Out for Anonymous Circulars. 
aa 

We shall be obliged to all of our subscribers who 
will forward us any anonymous circulars or other 
documents aiming at the circulation or good-will 
of this periodical. Last year about this time, our 
subscribers whose names were stolen from this 
office, were plied with these circulars from the 
West. They were re-mailed to us from all quarters, 
and our subscribers will oblige us by now doing the 
same thing when they receive similar documents. 





Every Subscriber, a Canvasser. 
— 

We trust, our present subscribers will not only 
remain with us during 1886, but will bring many of 
their friends with them. Every year thousands of 
our subscribers, because of their interest in the 
American Agriculturist, voluntarily send us the 
names of friends and neighbors as subscribers, 
without remuneration. But we shall be glad to 
make special inducements to every subscriber who 
during the winter months may interest himself in 
securing other subscribers for this periodical, Eng- 
lish or German. Indeed, we are able to present 
such inducements as, we believe, will make the 
work of canvassing for the American Agriculturist 
this winter a very profitable one for every man, 
woman, and child who is engaged in the work. 

For further particulars immediately address, 
American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, New York. 


oo 


Christmas, New Years and Birthday 
Presents. 
—<— > 

The Premiums offered in the November Supple- 
ment, together with the Supplemental Premiums 
offered in this December number, enable every 
man, woman, and child in the land to secure with- 
out money, and with little labor, all the presents 
which they may desire to give to their relatives and 
frieuds as holiday or birthday gifts. Write to us 
for full particulars, if any further information is 
required beyond the description accompanying 
each article. 








The German American Agriculturist. 


This valuable periodical is especially adapted to 
meet the wants of all individuals interested in the 
farm, garden, and household. It is edited and 
prepared with great care, and contains all of the 
valuable material of the English American Agricul- 
turist, together with other matter specially adapted 
to German cultivators of the soil. We are now 
adding new features which will make the German 
American Agriculturist more valuable than ever 
before. 

Doubtless many thousands of our English sub- 
scribers have Germans in their employ who would 
not only be pleased with a copy of the German 
American Agriculturist, but would likewise be very 
materially instructed in reading its columns. 

Every German upon arriving in this country 
should have the German American Agriculturist at 
once placed in his hands, as an educator to instruct 
and familiarize him with the American methods of 
farming, gardening, etc. 

Every German in the United States having friends 


‘in the Fatherland who contemplate migrating to 


this country. should send them copies of the Ger- 
man American Agriculturist before coming, to give 
them valuable hints and suggestions. Not only is 
the German American Agriculturist. taken through 
the United States and Canadas, but in Norway, 
Sweden, and other European countries where the 
German language is spoken. 

The price is the same as that of the English 
American Agriculturist. Price, $1.50 per year; single 
numbers 15 cents. 

If any of our subscribers will give us the names 
of their German neighbors and acquaintances who 
might like to become subscribers to the German 
American Agriculiurist, we shall be pleased to 
send them sample copies free from this office. 


- New Subscriptions for 1886, received before Dec. 15, are entitled to Nov. and Dec. of this year free. 





Thirty Thousand Presents to Our Sub- 
scribers. 


a See 

Within twelve months time we have presented to 
subscribers of the American Agriculturist thirty 
thousand copies alone of our Americun Agriculturist 
Family Cyclopedia, not to mention the vast num- 
ber of other gifts sent for from our large regular 
Premium List of over one thousand articles to 
select from. (Many of these latter being sent for: 
by the thousand). Every one of these thirty thou- 
sand subscribers, who have for this year sent for 
our Cyclopedia, can now likewise have the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist Law Book, if they immee 
diately send their subscription for 1886, 
that is, $1.50, plus 15 cents extra for postage on 
the book, making $1.65 in all. Undoubtedly those 
receivi:g the Cyclopedia have been so gratified 
with the work, that they will hasten,to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to secure the 
Law Book. 

Furthermore, we may mot keep this offer 
open but for ashort time. When we offered the 
Cyclopedia as a present tu subscribers this year, 
we did mot imtenmd continue the offer but 
one month. There was, however, such a de- 
mand for the work, that we made arrangements 
fora very large edition, and kept the offer open. 
As stated above, we may mot continue the 
offer for the Law Hook wore than a few days 
at the longest. Every subscriter, therefore, 
should hasten at once, on reading this, to 
renew his subscription,and thereby secure the work. 





The American Agriculturist Sewing Ma- 
chine. 


ee 

We call special attention to our Premium offer 
of the elegant American Agriculiurist Sewing Ma- 
chine, with the American Agriculturist for the year 
1886, for $18. Recipients of this machine are de- 
lighted, and the number so far called for exceeds 
our most sanguine expectations. We are so well 
assured that it will please our subscribers in every 
way, that if any one having ordered one of these 
machines from us, fails to find it all we represent 
it, and will so notify us immediately on receipt, we 
will arrange for the return of the machine at our 
expense. We have never known one of these ma- 
chines to be returned, 





Show it to Your Friends. 


i 

Under date of November 9, Mr. John Hardeman, 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, writes us as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The American Agriculiurist Law Book just 
received, and my shop-mates seeing such elegant 
Premiums given away with the American Agricul- 
turist, at once resolved to become subscribers. As 
a result, the following names have been added to 
your subscription list: Wm. Oliver, James Gil- 
christ, James Jeffries, Robert Thomson, with sev- 
eral more to follow. The Law Book is a treasury 
of legal knowledge to all who desire to save legal 
expenses.”’ 





What Twenty Dollars Will Secure. 
—— 

No such offer ever before was made in the line cf 
gunning outfits as is to be found on Page 567 of this 
number of the American Agriculturist, Every reader 
will very naturally be surprised at the array of ar- 
ticles which are there included for twenty dollars, 
and every one of these articles are just as repre- 
sented. The Double-Barrel Shot Gun has a power- 
ful action and isa very strong shooter. The Gun 
Case is handsome and durable. The Hunting Coat 
is water-proof and well made ; and so we might go 
on through the whole list of the many articles which 
are included in the great Combination Offer by us 
for twenty dollars, It surpasses all similar offers. 
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WANT «THE EARTH 


to yield bigger returns to our subscribers during 1886 than ever before, and accordingly are put- 
ting still more brains and money into the American Agriculturist, English and German. The great 
staff of editors, who, headed by Dr. George Thurber, have kept it at the front for twenty-five years 
are now re-enforced by Chester P. Dewey, D. D. T. Moore, and Seth Green. Every number of this 
periodical is packed with invaluable hints, suggestions, and information for Farm, Garden, and 
Household, together with nearly One Hundred Original Illustrations of Live Stock, 
Fruits, Flowers, Tools, Appliances, etc. Every number is richly worth the subscription price. 

The 10th Volume of the United States Census last year said. “‘ The American Agriculturist is es- 
pecially worthy of mention, because of the remarkable success that has attended the unique and un- 
tiring efforts of its proprietors, to increase and extend its circulation,”” But we now propose to en- 
large its sphere, and add to the hundreds of theusands of homes,in which the American Agricul- 
turist is read, and revered as an old time friend and counselor. Weare accordingly enlarging the 


Hearth, Household, and Juvenile Departments, 


and adding other features, so that it is to be, from this time onward, essentially a Home Periodi- 
cal, as well as being devoted to agriculture and horticulture. And this is done without increasing 
the price of subscription. But furthermore, every person who immediately sends us $1.50, the sub- 
scription price, and 15 cents for posting book, making $1.65 in all, will receive 


The American Agriculturist 


for the rest of this year and likewise all of 1886, and either the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
FAMILY CYCLOP-EDIA, 1700 pages and 1,000 illustrations, issued last year, and brought down 
to date this year, or the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST LAW BOOK, just published, and 
a Compendium of every-day Law for Farmers, Mechanics, Business Men, Manufacturers, etc., 
enabling every one to be his own lawyer. A large volume, weighing one pound a half, elegantly 
bound in Cloth and Gold. 


THIRTY THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS 


so far, have ordered the Cyclopedia, which is an invaluable book of reference for the various 
Departments of Human Knowledge, 


Grand double November number of the American Agri- 
culturist, also full descriptive sample pages of Cyclopedia 
and Law Book, all sent to one address on receipt of 5 cts. 
for postage. 


The American Agriculturist $1.50 a Year; Single Numbers, 15 @ts. 


Address, PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. SAM’L BURNHAM, Sec. 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Why They Do It. 
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Look Out for Your Insurance. 
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The great leading Metropolitan dailies of New 
York are represented in the advertising col- 
umns of this December number of the American 
Agriculturist. They consume liberal space, because 
they realize the fact that the American Agriculturist 
goes to the best and largest circle of rural readers 
in the world; that itis taken by a live class of in- 
tellectual subscribers who desire to have a variety 
of reading interspersed also with agriculture. 
Our subscribers may well feel complimented, along 
with the publishers of the American Agriculturist, 
that these great metropolitan dailies should solicit 
their subscriptions. 





Weighs a Pound and a Half. 
—>— 


Some idea as to the capacity of the American 
Agriculiurist Law Book, may be obtained from the 
fact that it weighs a full pound and a half. This is 
sent to every subscriber, new or old, for 1886, who 
immediately forwards us $1.50, the subscrip- 
tion price, plus fifteen cents for postage on the 
book, making $1.65 in all. Remember the sub- 
scription must be immediately forwarded. 





A business friend whose store and contents in 
this city were destroyed by fire a few days since, 
learned to his dismay that the insurance company 
refused to make good his losses, because the pol- 
icies were full of inaccuracies and not properly 
written by the agent to whom he had entrusted bis 
insurance. Another concern just encountered a 
similar experience in finding that its policies were 
not only not properly written, but that the money 
paid for premiums had not been paid over to the 
insurance company. To avoid danger of loss from 
fire, they hastened to pay it a second time, and now 
refer to the matter to warn all of our readers not to 
be caught in a similar manner. Winter is coming 
on, when fires may overtake you. Trust your in- 
surance only to men of established character and 
those who know their business. 








Not infrequently, individuals working by stealth 
and flattering themselves that the co-operative 
rascalities of others cannot be traced to them, 
are focussed all the time, night and day, by the 
bright sun light of publicity, not to mention 
Pinkerton’s Detectives, who “never sleep.” 





The Scientific American says: ** The Herald 
of Health contains more sensible 
articles than any other magazine 
that comes to our Sanctum.’’ 


The Heraldof Health 


For 1886, 


PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. 10 CENTS A NUMBER. 
(Octeber, November and December Numbers Free 
to New Subscribers who send us $1.00 at once.) 


The Herald ot Health for October contains: 
How to Strengthen the Memory.—No. 6. 
Nervous Exhaustion.—No; 2. 

Measure of a Good Constitution. 

The Mind Cure. .. 

Health Habits of Our Great Men.—N 0. 5. 

Remedy for Damp Cellars. 

Out-door Life for Feeble Girls. 

Are Corsets Necessary ? 

Cure of Rheumatism, Colds, Catarrhs, 
and 40 other articles. 


The November Number contains: 

How to Strengthen the Memory.—No. 7. 

Nervous Exhaustion.—No. 3. 

Controlling and Preventing Morbid 
Thoughts. 

Ozone and Disease. Consumption. 

Treatment for Feeble Children. 

Treatment for Weak Voice and Dys- 
pepsia. 

Health and Working Habits of Sam’l 
J. Tilden. 

Cotton-seed Oil and Eggs as Foods, 

To Cure Cold Feet, 

How to Bathe a Fever Patient, 

ioe. and Money in Gardening, for 

irls. 


Restlessness in Children, etc., ete, - 
The December Number will contain: 


How to Strengthen the Memory.—No. 8. 
Directions for the Hot-Water Cure, be- 
sides 40 other articles, 


Our articles on H w To STR THE MEMORY, are 
cresting ng ar interest, and rill continue for some 
months. The letters from dist inguished ae on their 
HEALTH AND WORKING Hasits, are worth ten times the 
cost of subscription. 

The objects of the Herald of Health are to show how to 
live healthfully and temperately, to break off bad habits, and 
to rear healthy and beautiful dren. 


The Best Premium Yet. 
Every Subscriber who send ten cents extra will receive 
free that wonderfully good book, 


HOW TO REAR AND GOVERN CHIL- 
DREN. 


A book of over 200 pages and worth $1.00, Just the thing 
for every parent. 


Deep Breathing : or, Lung Gymnasties, 


M f P oting the A 
see eit Scloas Dicenoon oto Foat 7 seal 
n especia So ines 


re 
— tis, A —— 


um 
x SOPHIE MAHOU eA oa 
Cloth, B.-A. 50 cents, by mail A 


“EATING FOR STRENGTH.” 


By M. L. Hotprook, M. D., including Scientific Feeding. 
500 Recipes for Wholesome Lea FM peas 
; r Recurring on 
“Tam delighted with it."—H. B. Baker, M. D., 


th. 
By Mail, $1.00. Lady Agents Wanted, 


Liver Complaint, Nervous Dyspepsia & Headache, 


Their Causes, Prevention and Cure. 
By M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D. 
Price by Mail, $1.00. 


THE DIET CURE. 
f thet -four Chapters of Taz Diet CurE 
ee ree OF ne Ewer a tient tae iatmal Heed at 
isease — Prevention and Cure-- Question of 
Gusatt —The Question of Quality— a Dist 
re— : in 





oe 
— 
ae 








cise—National Health and Wealth—! 
Sent by mail for 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
saa ata ae 
$4.00; auatite for $8 


vary 





fe books wont, in foo 
Address, 





Cee? Ce 
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A New Force Pump.-One of the most im- 
portant and interesting iaventions in hydraulic machines 
we have recently examined, is Blunt’s Patent Double- 
acting Pump: This is a suction and force pump adapted 
toall situations, but especially to tube and artesian wells. 
It is genuinely double-acting, or rather double-lifting, 
for the rods act only on the lift, or upward draft. The 
plunger rods balance one another perfectly. Each valve 
descends while the other lifts, giving a continuous 
stream, which may be carried to any hight, or thrown 
with great power from the nozzle of a fire hose. The 
pumps are adapted to hand use, or to steam, horse, wa- 
ter or wind power, and are noiseless in operation. One of 
four and a quarter inch cylinder, is constantly delivering 
one hundred and twenty gallons of water a minute, from 
a six inch well, two hundred and seventy-five feet deep. 





A Noted Arriwal.—The Derby is the 
great race in England, and the winner of the Derby in 
1883, first placed his foot on. American sail in November 
last. The new-comer was no less than St. Blaise, a 
stallion which was welcomed on his arrival by the noted 
banker, August Belmont, who is reported to have paid 
over twenty thousand dollars for the pieasure of the in- 
terview. St. Blaise is said to be the only sonof a Derby 
winner that ever won the Derby. His sire was the win- 
ner in 1867. The last day of the Horse Show, noticed 
elsewhere, was made notable by the presence of St. Blaise, 
Mr. Belmont having allowed him to be exhibited, greatly 
to the gratification ofall admirers of fine horses. St. 
Blaise is of a rich chestnut color, and sixteen hands and 
half an inch high, and possesses all the characteristics of 
an English thoroughbred. He will soon be taken to Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, where he will stand at the head of Mr. 
Belmont’s breeding stud, already celebrated for the fine 
animals it contains. We shall look with much interest 
for the colts of the get of this noted stallion. 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISINC. 














Fearless Two-horse Power, positively ymequaled for ease of 
team and amount of power, and Standard nequal that gives the 
most unbounded satisfaction. Cutting feed saves money. 
Economy says try it. Fearless Threshers and Cleaners, Clover- 
hullers, Wood Circular-saw Machines and Fanning-mills, not ex- 
celled by any. Buy the best. Catalogue sent free. Address, 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. ¥. 





The Opinion of 


Sir Robert Christison, 


Physician to Her Majesty, the Queen, &ec., &e. 


Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic with Sherry wine, iron 
and quinine, isa remarkable preparation. It contains 
the nutritive elements of the muscular fibre, blood, bone, 
and brain of carefully selected healthy bullocks, dis- 
solved in rare old sherry wine. To be precise, each 
tablespoonful contains the nutritive elements of one 
ounce of choice’ beef, one grain and a halfof pure quinine, 
and two grains of iron, It also embodies a concentrated 
extract of coca,a South American tonic, of which Sir 
Robert Christison, M. D., F. R.S., physician to Her 
Majesty the Queen, says: “The properties of this 
wonderful plant are the most remarkable of any known 
in the medical world. From repeated personal trials 
Iam convinced that its use iz highly beneficial and tonic.” 
The Liebig Company offers no cheap preparations. Only 
honest goods at honest prices. 








Samp ap Boulders th 


rages ¢ A cd Crowle Cco., Chicago, | 








suite For BA BESS, 
CHILDREN, WOMEN 


and 
DELICATE PERSONS. 
Relished by every one. 
TROPIUC-FRUIT 
LAXATIVE 
R STOMACH# Bp is an agreeable substitute 
AILMENTS. for 
PRICE 25 CENTS. CASTOR OIL,SENNA, 
BABY SYRUPS, 
DROPS, &c., FOR CHIL- 
DREN, 

AND PILLS, MINERAL 
WATERS, APERI- 
ENTS, AND OTHER 
PHYSICS for ADULTS. 

Containing no mineral 
or other injurious ingre- 
dient, it is entirely harm- 
less for infants and chil- 
dren of all ages, and is 
equally effective for 
grown persons. 
TROTIOFECTE am ae 

TIVEiIs PEMA x 


EM REG 
ULATOR ee CLEANSER 
DOSE SMALL, ACTION 


Reduced fac-simile of bottle, OMPT, EFFECT 
Wheeeer printed in oo8 and aie, PROMFORTIN Ga. 


FORMULA GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 

For Constipation, Bile, Hemorrhoids, Cerebral Con- 
ey Sick Headache, Drowsiness, Indisposition. 
ss of Appetite, ee Indigestion, Sallow or B. 
Complexta ‘on, Coate ngue, e, Bad Taste in Mouth, Dis- 
ordered Stomach, Cou pteinte of Children, and Liver, 

tomach & Bowel ailments generally, itis ‘unequaled. 
Absolutely safe for delicate and nursing wo- 
men. Taken eagerly by infants and children. 
25 AVERAGE DOSES FOR 2% CENTS. 
Ask for Liquid Tropic-Frait Laxative. Price 
2 cts.; 5 bottles, express Lozenge form, 25 
and 50 cts. per box. Liqu a best and cheapest. Sold 


by druggists. Depot, $ Dey Street, New York. 


LEGS AND ARMS. 


(ARTIFICIAL.) 
With Rubber Hands and Feet. 
The most natural, comfortable, and 
‘New 


durable. Thousands in dai ly use. 
= embracin be Page improve. 















ments. 
aes of 158 pages sent Pies 
- A. MARKS, 
701 wiiiaidae 7 ew York. 


PRIZE HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 
All Iron and Steel. Price, $3.00 








PRIZE DEMAS LATHE 
—AND— 
SCROLL SAW. 
And all Furnishing. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


cw Shipman Engine Mfg. Co, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


ie OR 
PRETTIEST, 

MOST 
DURABLE. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Any one can make it at home and clear 
$10 to $25 perday. Full particulars with 
testimonials. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


STANDARD MFC.CO.Cincinnati,O. 


FENCE MACHINE. 











For manufacturing the the Wire and Slat Fence. Latest 
Improvements. “Self-Feeding and Gauging,” turns ous & 10 
Rods per hour, all uniform an orale co coating 25c. to 
per rod, all painted. Price of M .Y caraeey 

limited.” (Can furnish Wire, Slats ate Paint). Also, 
J aaa “Machine for roundng tops of Slats, $10. Buy the 
Combination Post and Hop Bar, makes 40 to 60 Post Holes 


BEGUN ALREADY. 
Special (jffer.y. 


Every NEW Subscriber for 1886, 
whose subscription is received by 
us before December 15, 1885, can 
receive the November and Decem- 
ber numbers of the year 1885 
free, making fourteen months for 
@ year’s subscription. 

Will our readers ‘inform their 
friends, who are not at present 
subscribers, of this special offer? 











perhour. Price, $2.50. Send for Circular. 
C. C. CARPENTER, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 


IN THE COUNTRY FOR THE a 
Write us for Catalogue of our Sarthe 8 Hate oD of hate 
and Buggies. THE H. H. BABCOC 

Watervown” N.Y. 
















ee 


ZAI 


For Sleighs, Cutters, Harness, Carria; ce Buggies, C 
and Farm Wagons, write to us. Special Prices. beak 
Terms. Agents wanted in all unoccupied territory. 


THE EDMISTON & WADDELL CO., 
351 & 353 First Street, Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. 


TIMKEN bp ie 








Easiest Riding Vehicle mate. | 
with one personastwo. The Sp’ s Iengthen 
shorten according to the weight the; Equ: 
well adapted to rough country Fo oads an 
fine drives of cities. Manufacture B+ sold by 
all leading Carriage Builders and Dealers. 





Takes the lead, does not corrode like tin or iron, nor 
decay like shingles or tar fer compositions, ed to to apply, 
and durable at half the cost of 
SUBS TI py ey QF FLA TER on ‘war the 
Cost. CAR 2 tony of same. double 
‘the wear of oil yin “a4 es and samples /ree, 
.- FAY & CO., CAMDEN, Ne Je 
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~~= NEW PUBLICATIONS, «= - 






















Journal ot ; 

ture. | make this liberal 
offer that you & may become 
acquainted with the paper 


and become one of our yearly 
cents per year. 
Free! LIBERAL Terms 
books and plants of choice 


aew fruits without cost. Some Nyy” to be had in no other way. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


—FOR— 


“THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY.” 
RIDPATH’S CYCLOP ADIA 


—OF— 


Universal History. 


Address for terms and further particulars, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, PUBLISHERS, 


805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 


Now is the time to 
subscribe to the most 
beautiful magazine in 
the world for the 
youngest readers, If 
you have never seen it, 
send us your address 
and we will mail you a 
specimen copy free. 

















<_< Ts 


Canvassers wanted. 









ae 1 Newsdealers sell it. 
One year, $1.50. Single Coples, {5 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

















DESIGN NO. 180.—COST, $1,500. 


UR designs for modern houses run from No. 1 to No. 
244, inclusive. The above cut shows the exterior 
(except the colors) of No. 180, with its fine porch and 
seat; the interior (two floors) contains a spacious hall, 
unique hardwood staircase, eight rooms. large bay-win- 
dow, fireplaces, mantels, cellar, pantry, and nine closets; 
the attic, ample storage room. A marvel of beauty, con- 
venience and economy. 

Large illustrations, floor plans and full description of 
No. 180 and of 76 of the other designs (Nos, 168 to 244, 
inclusive) ranging in cost from $410 up to $10,000, may 
be found in our latest. publication ‘‘Shoppell’s Modern 
Houses, No. 1," a large quarto of 72 es (equals 
pages ordinary book size) treating also of sani pre- 
cautions, selection of sites and other kindred subjects. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price, $1.00. Address, 

THE CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING PLAN ASS'N., 


24 Beekman St. (Box 2702), New York. 





N. B.—The ahove work, just published, Nov. 1, 1885, 
is entirely different from any of our former publications. 


or of the Easiest Ways to Make 
Money ON & Farm sz, te zettisent ana 


systematic 
Poultry. Our “new book, 





juide to Successful Poultry 
Keeping, gives the fullest information regarding the care and 
management of pouitry, tells how and what to feed, how to make 
incubators, how to raise artificially-hatched chickens, how to 
cure all diseases of poultry; gives numerous designs and plans 
for approved poultry houses, coops and yards, directions for mar- 
keting, preserving eggs, caponizing, etc. Is fully illustrated and 
neatly hound in paper covers. Everybody who keeps fowls needs 
this book. It will he sent by mail, post paid, upon receipt of 
only Twelve Cents in postage stamps or two copies for 20 
cents, Address F, M. LUPTON, Publisher, No. 8 Park 
Place, New York. 








Just published, 12 Articles on 
tical Poultry Baising, 
By FANNY FIELD, 

The greatest ofall American writers on Poul- 
try for Market and Poultry for Profit, Tells 
how she cleared $449 on 100 Light Brahmas in 
one year; about a mechanic's wife whoclears 
9300 annually on * villagelot; refersto her 
60 acre poultry farm on which she clears 
$1,500 comeaty How to put up buildings, 
raise green food, etc. Tells abeut incubators, 
\ brooders, spring chiekens, capons, and how to 





feed to get the mosteggs. Price 25cts. Stamps 
taken. Address R. B. Mitchell, 69 Dearborn 





Street, Chicago, 





$2.50—For—$1.65. 


POULTRY CULTURE 


By I. K. FELCH. Just out. The most complete 
cyclopedia on mating, managing and rearing poult- 
ry, both by natural and artificial means, ever ub- 
lished. It contains the life-long experience of the 
best poultry breeders of the day. 


And THE NATIONAL 


POULTRY MONITOR 


the best journal published, devoted to poultry, 
pigeons and pets. It is sparkling with bright sug- 
gestions to both the amateur and the expert. Every 
person interested in poultry, either for market or 
cael should have them both. Publishers’ price 
oultry Culture, $1.50. Publishers’ price Poultr 
Monitor, $1.00 per year. We will furnish bot 
for $1.65. Address with Cash, NATIONAL 
POULTRY MONITOR, Springfield, Ohio. 





Books 3 Cents Each, 


LADIES 


BOYS, OR GIRLS. 


Send us 20 cents, and the names and addresses of ten of 
our friends who love to read, and you will receive Our 
fONTHLY MAGAZINE, full of beautiful pictures, charming 
stories, poems, sketches, wit and humor, etc., one year 
free. Don’t miss this rare chance, as this is the best and 
a Py ree publishe1. Subscription price after Jan. 

















MaGaZINnk, 10 cents. Address, OUR MONTHLY MAGA- 

Christmas Presents. ether 

address on a postal card, and a copy will be sent by mail 

An eminently practical new method for learning the Ger- 
KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau St., New York. 


ZLNE, 25 & 27 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
By sending for a Copy of our 
GRAND HOLIDAY CAT- 
ALOGU 
for young or old, nothing is so 
lease as a handsome 
FREE, b 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 3801 Washington St., Boston. 
language, especially adapted to self-instruction; 12 num- 
bers at | 0 conte cach, sold separately. For sale by all book- 
WANTED S32iA038 
$35 tos5O0 
for our business in het 
locality. Responsible house. References ex 
Ghanged. 


ist, 1 ayear. Christmas number of OUR MONTHLY 
E before buying your 
sure to P 
book, and our catalogue places 
an almost endless varie y be- 
fore you to select from, at from 
80 to 50 per cent. below the re- 
gular retail prices. Send your 
GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 
sellers; sent, porrpald. on receipt of price, by Prof. A. 
GAY & CO., 14 Barclay St.» N.Ye 








AGENTS. fear’ éelis to every farmers 


HISTORICAL PUB. CO., Dayton, Uhio. 





The following books, each one of which ins a 
first-class novel by a celebrated author, are published in ‘neat 
pamphlet form, many of them handsomely illustrated, and 
printed from clear, readable type on good paper; Called Back, 
by Hugh Conway; At the World's Mercy, by the author of“ The 
House on the Marsh"; Mildred Trevanion, by ‘‘ The Duchess"; 
Dark Days, by Hugh Conway; The Mystery of the Holly Tree, 
by the author of “‘ Dora Thorne”; Shadows on the Snow, by B. 
L. Farjeon ; The Grey Woman, by Mrs. Gaskell; The Frozen 
Deep, by Wilkie Collins; Red Court Farm, by Mrs. Henry Wood; 
In Cupid's Net, by the author of ‘‘Dora Thorne”; John Bower- 
bank's Wife, by Miss Mulock; Lady Gwendoline's Dream, by the 
author of * Dora Thorne"; Jasper Dane's Secret, by Miss M. E. 
Braddon; Leoline, by Mary Cecil Hay; Gabriel's ‘arriage, by 
Wilkie Collins. We will send any Five of,the above books by 
mail, post-paid, for 15 eents; any Ten for 25 cents; the 
entire number (15 books) for 8&5 cents; the entire number 
bound in boards, with cloth back, for 55 cents. Postage 
stamps taken. These are the cheapest books ever published, 
and guaranteed worth three times the money asked for them. 
Fore heal is re oe lntvednsd our popular publications. Satis- 

aranteed or money refunded. Address F. M. 
LorrdN Publisher, No. 8 Park Place, New York. 





OME STUDY. Book keeping, Business Forms, Pen- 
manship, Shorthand, etc., thoroughly Suapne by mail. 

Low rates. Circulars free. ryant & Stratton’s, uffalo, N.Y. 
Send stamps for Catalogue. C. L. Bryant, Sec’y, Buffalo, N.Y. 


alphabet, first Iesson and 20 
AND page pamphlet mailed free. 
Lingle’s College, 1431 Chest. St. Phila, 


ARITHMETICAL CARDS. 
With these Cards the drill of Mental Arithmetic is made 
mere pastime, besides innumerable games can be played. 
Teachers, pupils, and everybody should use them for in- 
struction and amusement, Just the thing for a Christmas 
resent. 10,000 were sold last December. One pack, with 
Ook of inst TeCtiOns, Sot POM Ree, te tha garda ere BOs 
refund the money in every ins 
satisfactory. Address, CLINTON 8, ZIMMERMANN, 
Sole Agent, Columbus, Ohio. : 








—~~ MISCELLANEOUS. —-— 


10 LEASE FOR A TERM OF YEARS 





e most largest farm near 
York. One pr wg fy Tabslohed rata 
plenty cows, Carriages, and hi all implements, 

tock choicest poultry, and poultry houses in 
ance, together with the good f 0c. 
fresh . Fi etc, 


nom rent of $1 per annum. 
no others need apply. Address 


POULTRY, Station D, New York City. 





OR SALE, a very desirable farm, river 
wharf, and steamer tri-weekly, Fn shananiehnd 


level and rich, For fall to 
IMT alkerton, K. and Q. Co., Va. 


60 New Inported Hitéet Nan, 
Birney ow Fog, tant, Pratl 




















Conn. 
FREE ‘vocaiand ist. value Ov; 1 Mawvat-or Wraueins 


and EMBROIDERY,value 15c.; 1 CABINET PHOTO.. value 25c.;10 
Foreign ee value 25c.: 1 Cat. of Music, Stam; and 
Embroidery Materials, 


stamps for postage. F. 














CARDS, HIDDEN NAME, ETC., 1 PRETTY 
, Outfit and all 10c..6 50c. 
DO) Bite: oie and Present alle eists ae 


SCRAP PICTURES, 15 Fancy Shape Cards, Nam 
144 on, 10¢., worth 20c. - ‘i . 
J. B. HUSTED, Nassav, N. Y. 


ee 
All Hidden Name Cards, an 48 page floral 


20 See 


SNOW & OU. Meriden, Conn. 


CENTS pays for $0 beantifal oars 
all differe 1 ZS. . 
5 J. 8. G ELL, ‘Riehmon ~~ We id Ohio. ° 











ASKELL, Richmond 





St, Te. El ee ee 
™ “CROWN PTC, CO., Northford, Ct. 


50 Hidden Name, etc. Perfumed Cards & Prize 
10c. OLINTON BROS, Clintonville, Conn, 








1 5 6k Scrap Pictures and 50 Cards (new) mailed 
for 10c. ESSEX CARD WORKS, Ivoryton. Conn. 
5 O paldtor 6c. Conn, Steam Gard Works,Martford,Goan, 





NEW_ SCRAP PICTURES, and 48 New Chromo | 
120m rEReee tate 


FOR LADIES’ FANCY 
HEADQUARTERS WORK. Special / 
We will send you our Ladies’ Book of Fancy Work 

15 cents) for three 2-cent stam A Felt Tidy, 

Silk to work it, and Illustrated List for ten t 
stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


HOUSE AND FARM RECORD 
A DIARY FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. 


This book is not intended as a journal, with space for 
opinion and comment, but a diary, simply to say, “To-day 
I have done this,” and “one, two, or five years ago we were 
doing that.” A single line is given to each dayof each — 
month, for fifteen years.. An opportunity is thus given for 
briefly recording incidents of interest, which the intelligent 
farmer, and indeed every member of the family, will find it 
easy to fill with matters, reference to which will become of 
greater interest every year. The bookis finely and durably q ; 
bound in cloth, half morocco, Oblong in shape, Size i 


734x5\ inches. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50, 
Address PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRIC 














751 Broadway, New York. — 
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ice MACHINERY, TOOLS, AND FARM TMPLE MENTS, =He 








EVERY FARMER HIS OWN MILLER 


THE HALLADAY 


Geared Wind Mill 


hip a >} As used for 
Shelling and 






3 MI y 





} We have had 30 
YEARS’ experience in 


the Manufacture of 
) Wind Mills andPumps 


er ~ 


Mi 4h 


Buy the BEST, for in the 
end itis the GHEAPEST. 


Send for Catalogue illustrating the above machin- 
ery; also Pumping Wind Mills, Pumps, Tanks, Noyes’ 
Haying Tools, Horse Powers, Jacks, &c. 

Give depth and location of your well; quantity of “water 

wanted. S nte also what machinery you wish to operate, and 


‘we will quo e yon a special price for the entire outfit, or any part 
thereof. Reliable Agents wanted in all unassigned. counties. 


T 8. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, Kane Co., IL 


LEFFELS PROVED), 


IRON ENGINE — 








7,000 CHALLENG: Wino MiLis® 


TS USE od FYERY State and Territory of 
8. It is a sectional wheel, has 


hee Sesdeibae by usfor 15 years,and has 
f BATavia | never blown down thout tower 
. breaking, a record noother mill can 












Old Reliable Stover Improved. 


We arethe Sole Owners and Manufacturers 
of the Stover Pumping Windmills 
for pompins water for Railroads. 
Villages. Suburban houses, Lawns 
Dairies, oie Yards, prgining, Ir- 
roaring otc , as well as Geared 

dm is of all sizes, for running 
Grinders, Shellers, Saws, etc. Also Feed 
Grinders operated by Pumping Windmills. 
Corn and Cob Grinders, Wood Saws, Corn 
Cultivators, Harrows, &¢ 
FREEPORT MACHINE CO. 

FREEPORT, ILL., U.S. A. 


THE PERKINS’ 


ZAWind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made Full 

instructions for erecting sent with the first 

mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


GRIND YOUR OWN BONE, 






















sic HNO Shells & Son, 
ND MILL (Ff. Wilson’s 
— cent, ore made in 
Power Mills and Farm Feed 
5 and T Peat invontals sent on application. 


a Toate BROS., Easton, Pa. 












i 





SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL 
\ THE BEST MILL ON EARTH 


For Grinding Ear Corn, Shelled Corn, and 
all Small Grains. 
metal, hard as steel. 
as they sharpen themselves on being re- 
versed. Fully Guaranteed. Send for illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


THE FOOS MANUFACTURING sad 


Grinding Plates a special 
Have double capacity, 


SPRIN GFIELD, OH 














MILL MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


GRIST MILLS OF FRENCH BUHR STONE. 





Portable Mills for Farmers, etc. 18 Sizes and 
Styles. Over 3.000 in use. Ginter Com- 
plete Mill and 5200 $115. paw ha grind and keep in 
order, Adapted to any kind of suitable power. Complete 
php an Eng Ri sore eee s. ALL SIZE Send for Book 
on grinding mil 


ORDYKE i MARMON (0., iideaieinihis Ind. 





aT —— 


“STANDARD” 
F FARM 


EED MILL 


MANUFACTURED BY 









LIMITED, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Price Reduced. 
Send for Circular. ~ 










QUAKER CITY 


DOUBLE REDUCTION 
GRINDING MILL. 


For Corn and Cob, Feed 
and Table Meal. Drew ist 
/ Prem. Pa. State Fair, 1884. 

Send for Circular. 


> A, W. STRAUB & CO., 
F $737 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Farm Grist Mills 


and Corn Shellers. 
Over 30,000 Nowin Use. 
Every Machine is fally 
Warranted. Price of Mills, 
$15 to $40. Shellers, $5. Don't 
buy « Mill or Sheller until 
you have seen our termsand Illus- 
trated Circular. Address . 
LIVINGSTON & CO., 

then Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














"3a FARM GRIST MILL 
"With Cast-St Grinding paris, 
Boel oo f _ er am Sieve 
for Mi they take LESS 
POW eR, do More Work, 
and are more durable than any 
other mill. Send for Descriptive 
Cata e. Also man’frs of the 
— corse Power, with Level 
Tread. Threshers and Cleaners, 
Cutters, Circular Saws, etc. 


W. L. BOYER & : BRO, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE STEVENS 
PORTABLE MILLS = 


For CORN and 
FEED GRINDING 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A, W, STEVENS & SON 


BURN, N. ¥. 
a this paper. 









The Edward Harrison 


ee ng of WAR 


STANDA 
FLOURING MILLS of all sizes 


and varieties for Steam, Water, Wind, 
. ‘orse & Hand Power. 
Possessing great capac- 
ity and durability. 
Beery. Miil warranted to 
do just what we claim 
for it, Write and ene 
close a 3ct. stamp for our new 
80 page illustrated catalogue 
f and mentionthis paper. The 
® Edw. Harrison Mill Co., New Haven, Ct. 


MILL WORKS 


RICHMOND, IND. 
Manufacturers of 


MILL STONES "Sry 
FLOURING MILL 
MACHINERY 


and the Best French Bur: 


(orn & Feed Mills 


In the Country. Send for description and etl 


EMPIRE CITY 


GRINDING MILLE. 


GRINDS 

} Ear Corn, Feed and 
Table Meal, Tobacco 
Stalks and Stems, 
Bone, Shells, Plaster, 
etc. Send ‘or Circular. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Ss 
A. RICKARD “xatw'rori:” 


BULLOGK’S UNDER RUNNER. 


FRENCH BURR 
Farm and Plantation Mill. 


The following sizes of Mills — in 
stock, or furnished on short notiee: 
12in., 14in., 16in., 18in., 20in., 22in., 
24 in., 26in., 80in., 86in., 42 in., 48 in. 
a. Prices from $85.00 upwards. For 
h* Circulars, Discounts, etc., address 


- K. BU i, 
1861 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. 















































This Mill is warranted to 
run lighter, grind faster, 


and do a greater variety of work than any mill in the 
market. using Two Horse Power. It will grind —_ ee at 
same operation. Grinds shelled corn, and small grain 
makes family meal, as well as grinds corn and cob. Send 
for circulars and price ny to 
J. A. FIELD & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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~{==+ MACHINERY, TOOLS, AND FARM DAPLEMENTS, =~ 





——4 CLARK'S == 


ROOT CUTTER. 


: " > Acknowledged by all stock 
ae —, raisers to be the only perfect 
7 Root Cutter. 
ee Send for New Circular. 
No.1. Price $12.00. 
No.2. Price 14.00. 
No.3. Price 22.00. 
Higganum M’f'g. Corporation, 
Sole Manufacturers 


anum, Conn. 
So. Market St., 






Ps 
Warehouse, 
Boston, Mass. Send for our gen- 
eral list of Implements. 


FEEDERS UNION FEED GUTTER. 


sh 
-Y 5 








For cutting corn stalks, hay and straw. Three sizes, 10, 
12andi6inch. The largest size especially adapted for cut- 
ting ensilage ; crushing attachment reduces the entire stalk 
to fine feed, grinding and bruising it so the cattle will eat it 
up clean. We sell them on trial in competition with any in 
the world; guarantee them the best, or no sale. Send for 
circular. Address, 

i HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 


THE BALDWIN AMERICAN 


ENSILAGE AND FEED 
CUTTER. 


The leading ensilage and 
feed cutter of the world. 
Easiest running, fastest 
cutting and most durable 
machine made. Nine sizes 
for hand and power. Safe- 
ty balance wheel on pow- 
er cutters. Send for il- 
lustrated catalogue. 


C. Pierpont & Co., 


New Haven, Ct. 











For Ensilage and Dry Fodder. 
The heaviest, strongest, and best Cutters in 
the World. Adapted to all kinds of powers, very 
easy running, and have immense capacities. A 
trial of the Ross Machines in competition with 
others will fully substantiate the above claims. Il- 
lustrated circular and book on Ensilage sent free. 


E. W. ROSS & CO., SPRINGFIELD, Ohio. 


FORMERLY OF FULTON, N. Ys 





TILES SILVER & DEMING 


FEED & ENSILAGE CUTTERS 


IMPROVED FOR 1885. 

Adapted to cuttin 
hay,straw and corn fod- 
der,both green and dry. 
We make a full line of 
Cutters for hand and 

ower. 

Special inducements 
made to parties where 
we have no agent or 
dealer handling our 
Cutters. Send for New 
Price list and full par- 
ZA ticulars. 


Silver & Deming Mig.Co. 


Salem, O 


The Belle City 


CUTTER. 

The Best Feed Cutter in the world. 

Made in all sizes of both Hand and 

Power Machines. Write to us for 

a circular before you buy and you 

will never regret it. 

BELLE CITY MFG. CO., 
Racine, Wis. 


DICK’S STALK CUTTER. 


The only Cutter with Splitting Attachment, that prepares 
stalks so that cattle will eat every particle with a relish. 
Send for Circular. 

H. B. GRIFFING, 70 Cortlandt St., New York. 












| 


PULVERIZING HARROW, 
’Clod Crusher, 
and Leveler. 









AGENTS 
WANTED. 


it Is the best selling 
tool on earths 





~ BAST oe Lal Sore. = e 
. SA ae 








The ** ACME”? subjects the soil to the action of a Steel Crusher and Leveler, and to the Cutting, Lifting, 
Turning process of DOUBLE GaNnes of CAST STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shape and arrangement of whi 
give immense cutting power. Thus the three operations of crurhing lumps, leveling off the ground and 
thoroughly pulverizing the soil are performed at thesame time. The entire absence of Spikes or Spring 
Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. It is especially adapted to inverted sod and hard clay, where other Harrows 
utterly fail; works perfectly on light soil, and is the only Harrow that cuts over the entire surface of the ground. 

Variety of Sizes, 4 to 15 feet wide.— We deliver free at our distributing depots. 

DO NOT BE DECEIVED. Don’t let dealers palm off a base imitation or some 
inferior tool under the assurance that it is better, but SATISFY YOURSELF BY OR- 
DERING AN “ACME” ON TRIAL. We willsenda double gang Acme to eho aye 
farmer in the United States, and if it does not suit, he may send it back, we paying 
return freight. We don’t ask pay until tried on his own farm. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Thousands of Testimonials from 48 different States and Territories. 
BRANCH OFFICE: ft Manufactory and Principal Office: 
HA RRBISBURG, Pa, NASH & BROTHER, MILLINGTON, NE JERSEY. 
N. B—*TILLAGE IS MANURE, AND OTHER ESSAYS,” SENT FREE TO PA“ TIES WHO NAME THIS PAPER. 
TE PS re aC: RE AGENT 


BOOKWALTER ENCINES 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 
OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO0., Springfield, Ohio. 























We also mannfacture Mowers, Reapers, Twine Binders, Rak id 
Rollers, Plows, Cultivators, Feed Cutter & Crusher, Hand & Power 
Corn Shellers, Grain Drills, &e. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List. 8. S. MESSINGER & SON, Stockertown,Pa, 


IXL evcines-soner $160 


Complete with fixtures. Send for Circular, 





t@- NO FARMER SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


DARNELL’S PATENT 


FURROWER AND 
MARKER! fittuitt 


: 
CIRCULAR 


H. W. DOUGHTEN ‘Guninccn cone 


©}, ASK YOUR 


RICE, WHITACRE & (0., 44 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


oor: MAOLUINTOMOT NES 
FA 


0 
BESTMI 
MADE 





NNING MILLS. 
DICKEY&PEAS EnanrasRACINE.W!S 


ATTENTION ! FARMERS! 


Buy the Best Steam Generator and Food Cooker manu- 
factured. THE CHALLENGE is most simple, most perfect 
in operation, self-regulating, etc. Send tor Circular and 
Price and Terms 


TISSERAT & GENDIS, Tremont, Ills. 23 Ue 
| . . we ) Ki particulars to 
Blacksmithing «c= FARM Rad Lctlshey Emery Wheel Co 


Save Time and Money by using . 
THE KIGER core nee eeER 


HOLT’S CELEBRATED 
JAMES THORNTON, Mit’r., Hainespo 


| FORGE and KIT of TOOLS rer made 
Ear wan Se 

















Blacksmiths’ Tools, Hand Drills, &c, 


HOLT M’F*C CO. 
51 Central Way, Cleveland, 0. 























Larger Size $25, Single Forge $10. 
IZER 
Jap) and CART COMBINED, 


9 


Patent Foot Power Machinery. CoMPLETE 
Outfits for actual workshop business. 
With them Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 
ers compete with steam power. 
Machines on trialif desired. 
Proof of value, peters, full 
detail, illustr'd catalogue, free. 
W.F.& John Barnes Co. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Address No 65 Ruby St. 











q@y 6 Wena 


VAR a7 SP 

7 =O o i\\ <n 

tet Saver 190 per cent. of labor, 

ue 0) e anure. 

kinds of manure, broadcast or in oe 

i uired Tllustrated ogues f: 
KEMP & BURPEE MF’G O0., Syracuse, ve 
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—; MISCELLANEOUS. = 
Vick’s Illustrated 


Monthly Magazine. 


The accompanying engraving represents the elegant Colored 
Plate, 113¢x14% inches, of ROSES and PANSIES, 
Given away toeach subscriber to VICK®S ILLUS- 
TRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, at $1.25 per 
year. Itisabeautiful Garden Magazine of 32 pages reading 
matter, colored plate, and many fine engravings each month. 
Any persons sending four subscriptions to the Magazine at 
$1.25, or $5.00 for the four names, will receivea PORT= 
FOLIO of RARE and BEAUTIFUL FLOW- 
ERS, consisting of SIX LARGE COLORED 
PLATES, size 114x14% inches, representing some of the 
rarest and most beautiful flowers in the world, and which, in 
their natural state, few persons will ever be apt to see. 
ROSE and PANSY plate sent toeach member of the 
club. Price of Folio alone, $2,00, and of the Rose and Pansy 
Plate, 35cents. Everyone should havea Portfolio. It is well 
worth the effort. 


JAMES VICK, Seedsman, Rochester, N. ., 
n FREE FOR CHRISTMAS! 


equested, engrave initials FRE 
This cut shows exact size an No. 2 blades, ivory 
handle, price by mail, 50 cts.; with pearl ieadie 65 cts. No 


lades 
CAN BE BETTER: 
will take razor edge and hold it. 


This cut shows exact size of our RAZOR STEEL 2 blade 
Knife. Price was 65 cts., but for awhile, we will send, post- 
paid, at 50 cts.,5 for $2. Colorado 3 blade Stock 
Knife, $1; Heavy Pruner, $1; Budding 
Knife, 35 *cts.; runing Shears, $1. All 
goods exchanged free, if 
soft or flawy. 10 cts. 
extra guarantees safe ar- 
rival. Send for 48 page 
free list. 


Maher & Grosh, 


4th Street, 


Toledo, 0. 


‘RUBBER ROOFINC. 


st—Best, Fire and Waterproof. Ada) 7 for new and old roofs. Anybody ees _ apply. 
ONCE “for Bock Circular INDIANA PAINT ‘AN D ROOFING CO., 143 Duane St., New Y 


RTHUR'S 
wu STR4 Ne ©) 


home Pagarine 

















On all Knives ordered be- 
Rene Dec. 20th, we will, if 














Write at 





For Handsomest! Cheapest! Best! 


Iron Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, 


Sené for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices of 
CINCINNATI (O.) CORRUGATING CO. 





’ IF YOU REALLY WISH 
MAR ha ded Soise ever mato; one that 
Leds COMASDD civcee bright matural colcr, 
and will notcolorthe butter- 


milk, ask for Wells, Rich- 
ardson & Co’s., and take no 
—— Sold everywhere. 
MORE OF IT USED 
than ofall other makes com- 
——— Send for our valua- 









{ 
' 
‘ 
\ 
{ 
‘ 
i 





For choite“reading, beauty of illustration, and typog- 
hy, has no rival. 
he Home MaGAztneE aims to be that particnlar peri- 
odical indicated by its name. To the homes and fire- 
sides of the people it enters as an intimate friend, and 
farnishes to all within the precincts of home agreeable 
Seeees in a literary form, free from impurity, , and de- 
gned to encourage and stimulate the practice of the 
domestic virtues and high probity in all the affairs of life. 
In addition to the General Literary Department, many 
parce are devoted to home decorations and household 


Write for FREE SPECIMEN 






le circulars. 
WELLS, SICHARDEOS & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


10) ee 
\\; SKATES 
[me ap Fa). —, 





BARNEY & BERRY 


SPRINCFIELD,MASS. 
40 Pace CaraLoGueMalt-9 
ON RECEIPT OF 2 CENTS 


The Acccurate Watch, SiO. 


See Page 219, May No., and Page 383 Shieh No. 
The Accurate Watch is endorsed by the American Agri- 


affairs. 
Terms: $2.00 per year. 
copy and club rates. 
T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, 
Phitadelphia, Pa. 


Agents Wanted. Agents Wanted. 


THE AMERICAN ANGLER. 




















ivel Fisu, FisHtne 
ont tan ss Sure Piece on Angiing and Ang- ultwrist. Send for circular ring full particulars and 
lers’ Implements, and Reports of Fishing from all parts of testimonials. Cc. C. CUMMINGS, 
the United States and Canada. ‘s D De ‘y sweet, New York. 
Seth Green, the os fish culturist, has charge of the er — owe 
Fish Culture pare Depertment for ; sale. “at $16 per pair. 
Published weekly, at $3.00 per annum. D F HK : R M. JAY MITCHELL, 


AMERICAN ANGLER, 


Address the 
252 Broadway. New York. 


Williamsville, Mo. 
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New-York Times, 


An Independent Repub- 
lican Newspaper. 


—~>— 


THE NEW YORK TIMES is the best Ameri- 
can Newspaper. It prints all.the news that ig 
worth printing, and by a liberal use of money and 
brains secures variety and interest for its columns 
without sensation or humbug. 

The news is the bone and sinew of a news- 
paper, but while laying before its readers the 
news of the world by telegraph every morning, 
THE TIMES provides also, for their further 
pleasure and profit, correspondence, stories, and 
literary miscellany of a less transitory value. 
It watches carefully and faithfully records the 
drift of discussion upon topics that engage the 
attention of thinking men, and notes the world’s 
progress in science, theology, education, legisla- 
tion, literature, art, invention, and discovery. 

Its political news is notably full and accurate, 
and no voter, Republican or Democrat, who 
takes an intelligent interest in public affairs, 
can afford to be without it. THE TIMES is 
an earnest advocate of civil service reform, 
and in estimating the worth of candidates for 
public office it places personal fitness above party 
zeal. As an independent Republican Newspaper 
it has a growing constituency and an increasing 
satisfaction in its work. 

The WEEKLY and SEMI-WELXLY editions 
of THE TIMES contain all the current news 
condersed from the dispatches and reports of 
the daily edition, besides literary matter, discus- 
sions upon agricultural topics by practical 
farmers, full and accurate market reports of 
prices for farm produce, live stock, &c., and a 
carefully prepared WEEKLY WOOL MARKET, 
No other New-York newspaper so completely 
meets the wants of country readers, 





Terms to Mail Subscribers, Postpaid. 


DAILY, exclusive of Sunday, per year....... $6 00 
DAILY, including Sunday, per year.......... 7 50 
SUNDAY ONLY, per'year.i....3.ccccccccce 1 50 
DAILY, 6 months, with Sunday............. 3 75 
DAILY, 6 months, without Sunday......... 3 00 


DAILY, 1 month, withor without Sunday... 7% 
The Weekly Times. 


Single Copies, one year...........ccecsecccee $1 00 
Ten Copies, and one free for club............ 10 00 
Subscriptions for six months................ 50 


The Semi-weekly Times. 


Single Copies, one year...........eeeeeeeees $2 50 
Five Copies, O06 Years. os. cece cccs sede vccis 12 00 
Ten Copies, and one free for club............ 20 00 


TERMS CASH IN ADVANCE. 
are invariable. 
Remit in drafts on New-York, Postal Notes, or 
Post Office Money Orders, if possible, and where 
neither of these can be procured, send the money 
in a registered letter. Sample copies sent free. 
Address 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES, 


NEW-YORK CITY. 


These prices 


WE HAVE NO TRAVELING AGENTS. 








ee ee og 
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= LANDS AND HOMES, ==} 








VIRGINIA FARM FOR SALE 


By E. C. LINDSEY & CO., Norfolk, Va. 


V FARMS. Mild _ climate. 
I Cheap Homes. Send for Cir- 

IRGIN]. A - BLISS, Centralia, Va. 

MARYLAND FARMS, forFruit, Grain,and os sper 


acre. Catalogues free. ISLER & MEEKINS, Cambridge, 











miles from Washington, D.C. 


100 FARMS, NORTHERN COMMUNITY, 15 
0. E. HINE, Vienna, Fairfax Co., Va. 





ARMS. Best of Climates and Soil. Good Market. No 

Cyclones; no Floods; no Blizzards; no Malaria. 5 to 
100 Acres, $1, 060 to $3,000. Easy terms. Fruit, Poultry, Milk, 
Grain, Schools, Society, Beet. Prosperous business place. 
Circulars. Cc. K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J, 


NOME TO MARYLAND !—Improved Farms, $10 
‘; to $2 per acre. Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 
H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 








FLORIDA! FLORIDA! 


Those who desire to invest in Florida, will find it to their 


arena © to communicate with 
J. LOCKHART, — City, Orange Co., Fla. 


OR AT EK. Farm of 160 Acres, 8% miles 

pi #: from Creston, Southern 
lowa. Improvem ents first-class. House of 10 rooms, 
ood Barn, Corn-house, ne and Scales. Fruit of all kinds. 


o incumbrance. JAS. C. WALLACE, Creston, Iowa. 


ORANGE GROVES FOR SALE, 


Also, all sorts of Nursery Trees, suitable for this climate. 
gree es set out to et, C ottages to rent for winter resi- 
dence. . FREI, Archer, Alachua Co., Fla. 


Mapes, Description, land 
! Informat on. Send six 
a Saat ta NED. E ates pane rioet 














1,000,000-2 


ACRES! 


Cheap Homes 


!! EMIGRANTS !! 


Come over the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railway to 


NORTHWEST ARKANSAS | 


Secure your Tickets to Van Buren, 
Land can be bought from $2.50 to 
$6 per Acre, Improved Land from 
$6 to $15 per Acre. 


ca 1,000,000 


ACRES! 


For Information apply to 


J. R. SCHOLZ, 
Gen’l. Emigrant Agt. 
Van Buren, Arkansas, 


In Van Buren, call for Collins’ 
House, 


Box 200. 








—~~+— MISCELLANEOUS. ——— 


CHEAPEST MAGIC LANTERNS TO BEST STEREOPTICONS 


LANTERNS 
AND VIEWS 


ce With Posters, 1 fo Vine: & 
Tickets, Screen Bae ! 
(by mail @ ioe -) A W2- Dre ORGANS a alty- 
OPTICAL, MUSICAL, ELE at dieead 10aL vREE. 
Te Lanterns Wentad Catal 

Six ARBACH ORGAN CO., PRILADe tea ee PA. 


P NTICE & SON 
1168 way N- 
Mek 
Daroesutents Thermome- 


ters, Compasses; Ba‘ 0 OL DS S$ 


tteries 
Drawing, Dairy and other Scientific ins 











ra Glasses, Spectac 
Oper ic Lanterns, etc, er 








LAND! LAND!! 


1,000,000 ACRES. 


Mild Climate. Productive Soil. Low Prices. Easy 
Terms. Special inducements to Actual Settlers. For 
Maps, Circulars, etc., giving particulars free, address 


THOMAS ESSEX, “prd Commissioner. 


IF YOU WANT 


TO KNOW ALL ABOUT CALIFORNIA AND THE PA- 
CIFIC COAST, AND AT THE SAME TIME OBTAIN 
ONE OF THE BEST PAPERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, SUBSCRIBE FOR THE “WEEKLY ALTA 
CALIFORNIA.” IT CONTAINS 64 COLUMNS OF 
CHOICE READING MATTER EVERY WEEK, 
SEND POSTAL CARD REQUEST FOR FREE 
SAMPLE COPY. 

Address: ALTA CALIFORNIA PUB. C0., 

San Francisco, California, 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICES. 


Weekly Alta \c alifornia, One Year, 
poneeta EE ERS PRE eR Pre ee bd 
Daily Alta © = One Year.......... & 





Barometers, Thermometers, Photo- 
Fees ocr cote Aer Re 


LEW & CO.,. successors to R. 
déiphia, Llustrated Price List free to any address, 


A ALY LE A Te TEA GAA MEAUPAT STN 
Fancy Woods, and all the 

Scroll Saw De ub- 

lished in the U.§., all 

material, too!s, etc., used by the ce sawyer. New Goods, 


new machines, low prices. Send 4c. for 1885-6 Scroll Saw 
Catalogues. Just , paaliehed. Tur JoHN WILKINSON Co., 68 & 





70 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Mention Scroll Saw Catalogue 


SCROLL SAW DESIGNS 


Send 20, for Catalogue. L. H. Russell, Stratford, Ct. 


ees SASH LOCK AND AUTOMATIC WIN- 

W- HOLDER. Fastest Selling Novelty ever offered. 

Bre rybody wants it. Write and secure Territory. 
Samples ana particulars10c. J. R. CLANCY, Syracuse, N. 


J CANVASSERS, ETC, 
$! he inducements to Agents to 
TS take orders for Co opying and 











otos. are unequaled. Send. for 
catalo = 7 . BENNETT & CO., Auburn, N. Y. 
AGENTS coin — collecting Family Pictares to ene 
po allstyles. Pictures guaranteed, Special 
EMPIRE_COPYING CO., 381 Canal Street, N.¥o 
SH ARP KNIVES Aguate make mints ofmpesy 
* sell 3 on rend knife grin- 
der. $1.50. Perfect bonanza. V. PV AN Horne, Dayton,O. 


SURE RELIEF FOR CORNS. 


Send 2% cents to LEONARD & CO., P.O. Box 671, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, and receive packa e Leonard’s Ham- 
burg Corn Remover by return mail. No Humbug, Tryit. 





It Will Pay. 


The American Agriculturist is well and 
favorably known wherever the English 
language is spoken. In asking individuals 
to subseribe therefor it is not necessary 
to tell them what is the character of the 
publication, or ofits great value and in- 
terest to every one who owns a rod of 
land, or is in any way interested in mat- 
ters pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and 
Household. . Cunvassing for. a club or in 
order to secure a Premium is therefore a 
‘comparatively easy matter. Work of 
this kind pays well. It is remunerative 
and there is no better time than now, dur- 
ing December, to commence the raising 
of clubs for 1886. The extra numbers 
given to new subscribers are an additional 
inducement also. Send forward the names 
of such subscribers as fast as you secure 
them, and they wili be duly credited to 
you for any Premium you may desire, or 
if you do not desire Premiums, but cash 
commissions, please write us for full par- 


t 


Serer seseseSese 


ticnlars. 











“EW HARNESS. 
NOVELTY 


SHERWOOD HARNESS CO, | ) 








STUDEB KER Wagons, with Cast or sam 
A SkEIns, Truss AXLES, SLOPE- 
th ld, New Catal yay Brus, th icone 383 
2 cago ry, 
Statorst. Sropedaxen Boon like. Co., South Bend, Ind. 
The new Repository and Carriage Fac- 
tory on Michigan Avenue will be the 
largest and finest in the World. 
Hand Made. Best Oak Leath 
F402 Sita as “Double s Bets, #20 $20, 8%, $0. Shipped au sub- 


ted to reer a pege | fai 
co., Wholesa’ a ty  Ouego, WY. Y. 








FERING BOOTS COLAR PADS. 
They are the best. 


B | C Oo c F E To introduce them, we 
- will GIVE A AWAY 

1,000 Self-Operating Washi ng) Machin you want 
one send us your name, express 0 office at 
once. The National "Goo ‘33° Dey St., N. ¥. 


ON 30, DAYS. RIAL. 


U SE THE BOSS ZINC $a COLAR INTER- 











lf 


ane Z Has erent from 
us with 
SENSIBLE adivetne TT peuone 
TRUSS sey while bry in the cup 
& presses bac intes= 
Just as @ pergon. 


does wit with the hey od nies ig ht rooous eee 

id secu 
rtai: A d chea; Sent b Neal. Cire 
= n. tt hteaten dural I; Cc to ws i La 


( MENTION THIS PAPER.) 












OTS, 495200 et, | AMET EI omake Kinases, gf, 


High rolling Pine Lands, Salubrious Climate, a Good Investment. 
or Bank Draft to JOHN T. TALBOTT, and get Warranty Deed, Title perfect from the 


TROPICAL LAND COMPANY, P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 


OFFicers: Pres’t, Pror. J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, of State Normal School, Millersville Pa. V. Pres’t, HON. 


A ghotee & acre ORANGE GROVE ‘ex" $50. 
Send 2-cent Stamp for Maps, etc., or remit P. 0. Order Ee L O m | DA 
“~As 





J. C. GREELY, Pres’t, Florida Savin 





Fia. 
Sec e's CHAS. H. SMITH, Jacksonville, Fla. 7reas., JOHN, T. TALBOTT, Jacksonville, Fla._— REFERENCES: Ex-Gov. GEO. F F. DREW, Jacksonville, Fla. ; hos. CbLUMsus D Ww, 
tate Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Fia.; REv. C. . McLEAN, Pastor M. E. Church, St. Augustine, Fla, . 
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OVER A MILLION A WEEK. 


The Greatest Newspaper 
Success of the Age. 








THE 


New York World 


Has a Circulation of over 


1,100,000 


Copies per Week. This has been Secured 
by making it 


THE BEST NEWSPAPER 


published anywhere on the Globe. Its 
Weekly Edition, 


THE WEEKLY WORLD, 


$1.00 PER YEAR, 
Is a complete and perfect Family Newspaper. 


Club Agents: make from 20 cents to $2 
ON EACH SUBSCRIPTION, by its grand pre- 
mium offers to single subscribers. Send 
for Circulars and Specimen Copy (free). 


It pays to be an Agent for 
The World. 


The World’s Grand Preminms 


e 2 AND —_>~» 


The World’s Grand Combinations 


HAVE NEVER BEFORE BEEN EQUALLED. 


Every Person should know what they 
are, for by the knowledge every family can 
save from $2 to $36. 


THE WORLD, 


31 Park Row, New York. 
——— 


The Weekly World and the American 
Agriculturist, both papers, one year, 
only $2.15. 


ADDRESS 


KANSAS! 


Its People, Crops, Weather, Lands, Schools, Legislature, 
Railroads, Markets, its Politics, its Development, the 
Trial of Prohibition. and its future, will be found in the 
Weekly Capital and Farmers’ Journal, an 
8-page, 56-column peer one year for $1. 

J. . HUDSON, Topeka, 


“The MeMillan Pants,” 


Kans. 
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—===HEAVY WEIGHT, ALL WOOL.=—— 
—— DELIVERED BY MAIL OR EXPRESS FOR-i—-— 


2aJ0.. er PAIR. 


een EB ete — 


Send Your Address on a Postal Card, and we 
will send You Samples to Select from. 


LAWRENCE, WEBSTER & CO., Malone, N. Y. 


5 TON 


WAGON SCALES, 


Iron Levers, Stee! Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box. 


AND 


JONES be pays the freight—for free 

Price List mention this paper and 

address JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
Binghamton, N.Y. 





U.S. STANDARD) 


JONES) 



















Will send you their 
BAND CATALOCUE 
for 1885, 140 poges, 300 engravings 
of Instruments, Suits, Caps, Belts, 
Lamps, 








= Materials, also includes Instruction asl If) | 
= Exercises for Amateur Bands; and a Cat- 3 
‘alogue of choice band music, mailed free. 








FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. 


——_— Err eeeee 







Weieht, 41 Ibs 
“GaTaavd ATISVT 


WAL 


A NEW INVENTION. 
Folds complete as a pocket knife. Saws down trees. 
Been thoroughly tested, 7% cords have been sawed 
in9 hours by one man. This is a fact. Just what 
every farmer wants. The first order secures exclu- 
sive sale in your territory. Write for large poster 
and testimonials free. Address, 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 37 Franklin 8t., Chicago. 








For steep and flat roofs. Fire and 
waterproof, cheap and durable’ 


GUTTA PERCHA 





ROOFING. | EMPIRE PAINT & ROOFING Co., 
1130 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
OUR 


GREAT COMBINATIONS 


of Watches, Jewelry, Books, Newspapers, Sewing Machines, 
Guns nd other articles, at amazingly low prices. Send for 


Catalogue. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
171 Broadway, New York. 





\KUNK, MUSKRAT, beaver, mink, raccoon, &c., bought 
for cash at highest prices. Send for circular with full 
particulars. E. C. BOUGHTON, 44 Bond St., New York. - 





Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 


W PRODUCE COMMIS- 
E. & 0, AR 5 SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 


ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 





The Suburban Cottage ; 1s, desiens ana con. 
§ struction. Containing 
over one hundred illustrations and full descriptive letter. 
press. This book gives practical instruction on every ques- 
tion — = «apt iding, and =" be in the hands of 
every one intending to build. One 8vo vol., cloth, 
post-paid, $1.50. oT Te 


66 59 Including Prize Designs 
Low Cost Houses, elevations, plans, — 

specifications, bills of matertal, and estimates of cost. 
welve large 11x14 plates of Practical Designs, costing 

from $500 to $8,000, paper portfolio. Price, post-paid, $1.00. 


and Interior Details. Twelve (11 
Store Fronts plates, showing a variety of son ae. 
signs. Price, post-paid, $1.00. 
oe ee cA 


Containing twelve plates of Stables suita! 
Stables. for Village lots, ranging in cost from ~s 
upwards. ‘This set of plates will contain a fine selection of 
designs giving exteriors, plans, and some details. Paper 
portfolio. Price, post-paid. $1.00. 


Cottages; or, Hints on Economical 


ildi Containing & Plates of Medium and LowC 
Building. Houses, contributed by different New lon 
Architects, together with descriptive letter-press, giving 
Practica Suggestions for Cottage Building, 
Compiled and Edited by A. W. BRUNNER, Architect. Anda 
Chapter on The Water Supply, Drainage, Sewere- 
age, Heating and Ventilation. and other Sani- 
tary Questions relating to Country_ Houses, b: 
Wm. PavL GERHARD. One $vo. vol. Cloth. Price, $1.00 


s 

American Cottages. Sonsisting of 44 Lage 
taining To Designs of Medium and Low Cost Cottages 
Seaside and Country Houses. Also, a Club House, Schoo 
House, Pavilion and a Small Seasive Chapel. Together 
with a Form of Specification for Cottages, All 
in the latest prevailing styles, from the drawings of a num- 
ber of prominent architects, thus securing a great variety 
of plans, and diversity of treatment, and offering the largest 
opportunity for selection. One large quarto volume. 
Price, post-paid, $5. 


Cottage and Villa Architecture. "Pte 


showing Plans, Elevations, Views, Sections, and Details o 
low-priced, medium, and first-class Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Houses, and Country Seats. Also Specifications for Frame 
and Brick Dwellings, etc. Drawings to Scale. Price, $4.00 


Modern Architectural Designs and De- 


tails Containing 80 finely Lithographed Plates, showing 
a new and original designs of Dwellings of Mod- 
erate Cost, in the Queen Anne. Eastlake, Eliza- 
bethan, and other modernized styles, and a great variety 
of miscellaneous EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR DeETaiLs of 
Dwellings. Stores, Offices, etc. Also, a number of Lowe 
Priced Cottages in the various popular styles, adapted 
to the requirements of SEA-SIDE AND SUMMER REsORTS. 
One large quarto volume, handsomely bound in 1510.00 


post-paid, on receipt of 





Commencing with January, this paper will be published 
weekly. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00 A YEAR. 10 CENTS A COPY. 
MONTHLY EDITION, $1.20 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 
WM. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 

6 Astor Place, New York. 
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FARM ANIMAIS. HO 
ee er ee ee ts NES 
Every Man His Own Horse Doctor.—By --FOR— 
Pror. GEORGE AnMaTAGE, M.R.C.D.S. “ Blaine’s . 
Veterinary Art.” is also included in this volume, It : 
is a most valuable and comprehensive Guide, contain- om me 
<a ing practical, anatomical and surgical illustrations. @ 
taining Half Morocco, 8vo, $7.50. 
etter- aR Ba 3 
ry Every Man His Own Cattle Doctor.—By TI 
iy ° 1is volume adds 
ate pot Pror. Geo, ARMATAGE, M. R. C.D. 8. One of the | of Rural ‘Architectural Hand-beoke, lesued by the Pab- 
’ most valuable works ever prepared upon the causes, | /ishers of the American Agriculturist, 
ee ts | | symptoms, remedies, nature, and the prevention of Ver 
- bin E ET ‘ ced all known diseases of cattle. With over 350 practical Edited disci es Ginerty Uleatrmnem 
18 with 4 r wY f | illustratious. Half Morocco. 8vo. $7.50. ec and arranged by Mr. D. W. Kine, Architect, of 
Mt FARM, GARDEN, ETC. } } _ Bie: SE. New York and eal be 4 
aa y ? » | Allen’s American Cattle. — Their History 4 
oon — ae ee ——— i Breeding, and Management.—By Lewis F. ALLEN, Complete Series of Rural Buildings. 
se cas Ratha 8 . Mr. Allen is well known as one wl.o has very large | Particularly a large number of 
llustrated Dictionary of Gardening. | neal LS I a ie Pes 
~— i an Volume I. y E. Cloth, 4to. npg io cee ae poy = — Farm and Village House Plans 
11x14) 90 pages. A Practical and Scientific Encyclopedia Casi i le neta gr produced, which is | in various styles, generally of houses which have been 
re de- 52 pages. renee booger an ebb now revised, easily makes good its claim asa stan- | built, and have been proved by actual use convenient 
of Horticulture, - Corepanrs and a 4 0 rf dard authority upon American Cattle. Every breeder | 22d adapted to the needs of their occupants. In each 
complete in three eae Shea pore ox ee : of Live-stock should own it. Illustrated. Cloth. $2.50. | °*8¢ Se Cc : t of th 
ive work, i yhich Practical Information anc 0- os 
‘oO pr Guliailiihes have been brought down to The a How to Buy and Sell.— By is given as accurate] ns bse age plans range 
has oe present date. The number and beauty of its illus- PETER HowDeEn. It is often difficult to distinguish | in expensefrom Villas costing several thou- 
Paper trations are without a parallel in any book on Gar- real from imaginary defects, and to know what is — dollars to Cottages of great sim- 
dening. Over 2,000 first-class Engravings will be sound and what unsound in a horse; and this little en cleo even which may be built for not more 
given in the complete work, Each volume, $5.00. book will tell one how to do it. Cloth. $1.00. Several of the emg are models of convenient arrange- 
Manuat of Agriculture.—By Gxo. B, Emer- | The Saddle Horse.—A Complete Guide for Rid- Dee sock. Othe ae cies ee 
ical son and Cuas. L. Fur. A New Edition, revised ing and Training. Those who enjoy Horseback- | afford the luxuries of servants, music suk taneatuea wane 
wm se by Dr. Cuas. A. GorssMANN, Prof, of Chemistry, Riding, of whom there is a multitude, can learn from servatories, etc. The portion of the work devoted to 
fork Massachusetts Agric’l College. For the School, the this little book how best to take that exhilarating Soalinen, toon minute and specific directions for 
nd Farm and the Fireside. Cloth, 12mo., $1.50. exercise, Cloth. $1.00. Ad 
= Five Acres Too Much.—By Rosert Barnwett | The Shepherd’s Manual.—By Henny Stew- | | obe Bulldings and Houses 
ani- RoosEvELT.—A truthful elucidation of the attractions art A Practical Treatise on the Sheep, for American Dave eaitincs th et te cee sabstente Sree ie 
no of the country, and a careful consideration of the Shepherds. New and enlarged edition. Illustrated. | hands, i Mate 
question of profit and loss as involved in amateur Cloth. $1.50. — only in importance to the farm house, are the 
farming, etc. New edition, revised and enlarged by | Coburn’s Swine Husbandry.—By Hon. F. D. Teonelesersnadae shelter and care of Hive stack. : 
the author. Cloth,12mo. $1.50. Coxnurn.—This most valuable work on the Manage- B 
Age Prairie Experiences in Handling Cattle ment of Swine, and Prevention and Treatment of arns and Other Out-Buildings 
a and Sheep.—By Masor W. Sueruerp, R.E. A their Diseases, has been thoroughly revised and en- | is also very complete. Many are given with all needed 
hoo ei Be as ’ larged by the authorin this n dition. Cloth. $1.75. | details and specifications, from barns costing several 
co new and popular Edition of this valuable work on ged by rin this new edition. Cloth. $1.75. | tionsand dollars, to humble shelters, cather for weg 
All the Management of Herds, and the Cattle Industry | ga— ee porary use, or for the needs of farmers where the win- 
ety of the Western Plains. The first edition was issued 7" of foadne te eet = oe. ona < Da eer 
gest as 8vo,, at $3.00. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00. oe ee eee 
gest 8 8vo Aegan a + FRUITS AND FLOWERS. These include village stables, cattle barns, sheep 
.00 The Peanut Plant: Its Cultivation and barns, piggeries, poultry houses, ice houses, cern cribs, 
Uses.—By B. W. Jones, Surry Co., Va. A Practical —_ a% on enna claah. tonh, dealin ee yon a 
te em i oa , re - —- Ld — nS 5 n o » 
tase, instructing the a how to raise good | poaoh Culture.—By Hoy. J. Auex. Funrow. | cheap and expensive—so much £0, that anyone intend- 
ling crops of Peanuts. Paper cover, 50 cents. ing to build, will 1 
tes r . ; Judge Fulton understands thoroughly the sub; f Dn ee ee ee 
" g understands roughly the subject o if he does not find in every case 
4 Plant Life on the Farm.—By M. T. MastTsErs, Peach Culture, upon which he here writes. Cloth. i! Bui 
me M. D.,F.R.S. A Sketch of the Physiology or Life $1.50. Plans for all Bu — Suited te Every 
History of Plants: of the way in which tl are . 

Seed viel daddhadiceeene aaa ey “8 | Practical Floriculture.—By PeTer Henper- | _ By far the greater part are actual structures, which 
affected by the circumstances under which they exist, sph Ret / have beer. proved excellent by continued use. Eve 
and how they in turn react upon other living beings, pene work 9 the eg ~ gone es ~_ plan is * : ip 
uh ebén niterel tases; Cro, ak. reats, has ever been received with such favor by 

le. ppeleiccaang i sc eer both Florists and Amateurs, Fully illustrated. Cloth. Well and Clearly Illustrated. 
i French’s Farm Drainage.—By Hon. H. F $1.50 7, In addition to the buildings adapted to the personal 
~ Frencu. New edition. The effects of draining ae ; needs of farmers, and rural residents, a very attractive 
ety land with stones, wood, drain-plows, open ditches, | Winter Greeneries at Home.—By Rev. E, A. pe eR 
ot and tiles. Also very useful tables. Over 100 illus- Jounson, D.D. The results of actual practice in Church Edifice 
oot - : 
trations, Cloth. $1.50. Winter Gardening in his own home, are given by | has been inserted, as well as one fora 
ted ? Pp 
Ts. Fa Conventences,—Many useful tiome-made ak ee in this finely illustrated little book, Village Schooi House 
v0 devices are described, and sugvestions and ideas Boa Soe, of the better-claes. 
from the experience of many practical men ere given. | American Grape Growing and Wine CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 
With ovér 200 Engravings. Cloth. $1.50. Making.—By Groree Husmann, Napa City, Cal. 
New American Farm Book.—Originally b New and revised edition. The reputation of Prof. OUR RURAL CATALOGUE.— wey 
y bY P ; BDrITxrox. 
R.L. ALLEN. New revised and enlarged edition by Husmann secures for this record of his experience » 
L. F. ALLEN. Always a standard work. Cloth, $2.50. the first place among books upon the subject of which With descriptions of over 300 Works on Rural Life. More , 
; 4 it treats. Tilustrated. Cloth. $1.50. than 100 fine Engravings. 80 Pages, 8vo. Sent on receipt 
Gardening for Young and Old.—By Josera of 6 cents for mailing. 
Harris. It is a sufficient recommendation to say, | Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist.—By A. 8. SPORTSMAN’S COMPANION wear 
that this book is by the author of ‘* Walks and Talks Fuuter, Author of “ Practical Forestry,” ‘Grape .- wmDISIOW. 
| on the Farm,” “Talks on Manures,” etc. Cloth. $1.25. Culturist,” ete. . New edition. A standard authority 40 pages, 8vo. Descriptions elegantly illustrated, of Books 
Practical Forestry.— By ANDREW 8. FULLER. upon Small Fruits. Fully illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. on Rural Sports. Sent on receipt of 5 cents for mailing. 
a The Propagation, Planting, and Cultivation, with a Barry’s Fruit Garden.—By P. Barry. New SENT FREE.—. s2mo contr - 
eon and the botanical and popular names edition, thoroughly revised by the author, Regarded “A List of Stand a rine ere with finely Mustrated 
} indice ih aati 3 ab’ Wives ed 
‘ pale ala oad of the Reweit States, a asa standard authority upon fr nits. he | descriptions of three hundred vaiuable books on all sub- 
: g eciduous, with no es on a | well-known author has given his long, practical ex- | jects pertaining to Farm, Garden, and Household, and Out- 
age re the most valuable Exotic spe- | perience, making it a most valuable work, Cloth. | Door Life, will be sent free to any one sending his address 
cies, Cloth, 12mo., $1.50, | $2.50. by postalcard to us. the Publishers, 751 Broadway,New York. 
So TUDD Core FaNWs;s 
. 5 5) 
DAVID W. JUDD, Pres't. SAML BURNHAM Sec. 
. 751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Realizing the fact that there is a growing demand fora good Rifle ata 
moderate price, we have decided to offer the Flobert to our subscribers as 
being the best Rifle for the least money in the market. The Flobert is man- 
ufactured in Europe, where labor and materials are cheap, hence its low 
price. It is always reliable, and shoots accurately at long distance. For 
hunting or target practice, the Flobert is all that can be desired. We offer 
two styles, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Flobert No. 1. Length, 38 inches: weight, 4!¢ Ibs. 
blued ; 22 calibre; shoots the Flobert‘ball cartridge only. 
for target practice. Price $€.00. 


Octagon barrel, 
Specially adapted 





» 


“EXCELSIOR” CUTTING NIPPERS. 





This very handy tool is warranted to cut any soft iron or brass wire, etc., 
and is indispensable in the workshop or the house for cutting picture wire, 
binding wire, or for any purpose where a cutting nipper is needed. The 
‘“‘ Excelsior” fills the bill in every particular. We warrant every one for 
three months, and should they break within three months from the date of 
purchase, send to us and we will furnish another pair. Sent by mail for 25 
cents, post-paid. Or, presented free to any one who sends us one subscrip- 
tion to the American Agriculturist, at $1.50. 


THE DODGE CAN OPENER. 
Handsomely Finished in Nickel Plate. 

We take pleasure in being able to place before our subscribers an entirely 
new Patent Can Opener, which has been pronounced by all who have used it 
to be the best one ever offered to housekeepers. It will open any size can. 
It leaves a finished beveled edge to the can. It recommends itself at sight. 
Every housekeeper should avail herself of this opportunity to secure one of 
these Can Openers. They cut the can easily, and turn the rough edge under 
in such a neat manner, that it is impossible to cut the hands with the rough 
edges that are left when the old-fashioned opener is used. 

We will ‘send one of the Can Openers by mail, post-paid, to any one who 
will send us one new subscription to the American Agriculturist, at $1.50 per 
year. Or, if you remit us 40 cents, we will send you one, all post-paid. 


THE LADIES’ SEWING ASSISTANT. 


Price 50 Cents. 

This useful article consists of a Work Holder, Thread Cutter, Emery Cushion 
and Spool Stand. it is made of metal and 
nickel-plated, and is very durable. It can be 
attached to any sewing machine or work table. 
The work holder is a movable jaw and spring, 
which holds the work firmly in place and will 
not tear the finest fabric. The thread cutter 
is a small, sharp steel blade, placed in a con- 
venient position for cutting the thread, while 
the knife edge is protected. The two wires 
on each side of the cushion are for holding 
spools. We will present one of the Ladies’ 
Sewing Assistants to any one, post-paid, 
who will send one new subscriber to the 
American ‘Agricultecrist at $1.50; or will supply them for the price. 


FLY KNIFE.—Price $1.00. 


The most useful knife ever invented—indispensable to farmers, hunters and 
mechanics. For every one who wants a knife that can be opened and used 
quick, this is the best we have ever seen. Can be opened wiih one hand, 
while the other band is employed. It is made of the best quality of razor 
steel, strong and durable. We will present one of these knives to any persen 
who will collect and forward us two subscriptions to the American Agricul- 
turist at $1.50 each ; or, supplied for the price, post-paid in either case. 








Tem FLOBERT RIFLE: 





a - ~~ oom —— = 
Write for further particulars if desired. 































































Flobert No. 2. Length, 40 inches; weight, 6]bs. Black walnut checker. 
ed stock, polished. Pistol grip. Heavy 24-inch octagon shaped barrel, finely 
rifled, blued mountings and rifle butt. Has the celebrated Wamant action ; 
shell ejector ; shoots 32 calibre ball cartridge. Specially _— for hunting 


ete,, and will shoot accurately up to 200 yards. Price $8.5 
Or, we will present the No. 1 Flobert to any one who will send us 10 sub- 


; 2 Flobert for 
Expressage iu either case to be paid by the 


scriptions to the American Agriculturist, at $1.50 each, or the No. 
16 subscriptions, at $1.50 each. 


receiver. 
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| FAMILY VISE.—Price 8O Cts. 


This cut illustrates a new and useful article needed 
in every house, store, and workshop, by mechanics, 
printers, farmers, scroll sawyers, and amateurs. It 
can be attached to sewing machines and work tables 
of all kinds, and will hold the work firmly and with- 
outinjury. The jaws are made of steel, polished, and 
they open Lo take in and firmly hold anything up to 
one and one-quarter inches in diameter. One of these 
useful touls will be presented to any one, post-paid, 
who sends us one new subscriber tv the American 
Agriculturist at $1.£0; or will be supplied forthe price. 


BEST KNIFE SHARPENER ,—Price 60Cts. 
Durable—Effective. 

Wanted in every Household.—This excellent Knife Sharpener is made from 
solid Turkish emery, and will never wear out. It will sharpen knives better 
than the old-fashioned steel, and will not glaze over with use. It has a steel 
wire in the centre, to prevent its breaking, and cannot vet loose in the handle. 
A few strokes of the knife on the sharpener will give to the dullest knife 
a keen, sharpedge. We will send one of these knife sharpeners to any one by 
mail, post-paid, who will send us one new subscriber to the American Agri- 

| culturist at $1.50; or will supply them for the price, as above, all post-paid, 


THE KEYSTONE PARLOR ORGAN. 


Price, $125.00. 





Sim ple— Practical 


In selecting this elegant 
instiument to be given as 
a Premium, we have taken 
extra pains to obtain a 
Parlor Organ which we 
could guarantee in every 
respect. The KEYSTONE is 
everything that can be de- 
sired by those who wish 
for an organ for the parlor, 
the lecture-room, church, 
lodge, or meeting room, in 
fact it will suit anywhere 
where an organ is desirable. 
The one we offer has one 
hundred and ten reeds— 
nine stops, including sub- 
base octave Coupler—the 
manufacturers claim for this 
organ that for power, qual- 
ity of tone, style, and fin- 
ish, it cannot be surpassed. 
The price of this elegant 
instrument has always been 
$225, but by a special ar- 
= rangement with the manu- 
facturers, Messrs. Dickin- 
son & Co., 82 East NinthSt., 
New York, we are enabled 
to offer it as a Premium to any one who will obtain Two Hundred subscribers 
to the American Agriculturist for 1886 at $1.50 per year each ; or we will supply 
one for $125. All freight charges on the organ must be paid by the receiver. 
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We also include in this outfit the Davis’ ingenious 4-bladed 
SCREW DRIVER, manufactured expressly for gun use. 
The cut represents it shut, but by an ingenious contrivance it can 
be opened, making a 4-bladed driver. When closed it can be car- 
ried in the pocket. 

Alsoa very handy DOG W HIST LE, which every Sports- 
man will at once see the necessity of to make the Outfit complete. 
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SHOOTING OUTEIT. 


COAT, HAT, BELT, GUN CASE, RE-LOADING TOOLS, SHELLS. 


DOUBLE-BARRELED, STRONG ACTION, 


CARTRIDGE BELT. — The 
Canvas and Leather Belt is well made 
and as good as the best. It will hold 25 
shells, and is wanted by every one who 
uses a Breech-Loading Gun. 


SHOOTING HAT.—The Hat 
we offer is waterproof and just as 
represented in the cut. When ordering 
send size of Hat, so that there can be no 
mistake. 


THE COAT is waterproof, and 
is a combination of Hunting Coat, Game 
Bag, etc., etc., and answers all the pur- 
poses of the Sportsman for carrying Small 
Game without the extra weight of a Game 
Bag, It is well made and of the best 
material, and cannot fail to give satis- 
faction. 


GUN CASE,.—The Gun Case we 
offer is the same as shown in the engrav- 
ing, and will hold the whole outfit—Gun, 
Coat, Hat, Belt, Shells, etc., etc. It is 
light and handy, and very desirable. 
especially to those who travel. 


12 BRASS SHELLS. — We 
also include 12 Brass Shells in the outfit. 
These shells can be re-loaded a great 
many times, and with care the dozen 
should last a long time. Together with a 
Set of Re-Loading Tools, some 
of which are shown in the engraving. 
They constitute a complete Sportsman’s 
Outfit at a very small cost. 
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GUN CASE. 


== — oe oo —_—____——— 
Subscription Names cannot Count for More than one Premium. 


$20 


a On 





A FINE DOUBLE-BARRELED BREECH-LOADING GUN.—A full description of this Elegant Firearm is not given for 
want of space. It is as shown in the engraving. Double-barreled, strong action, 10 or 12-gauge, 7 to 11 Ibs., 28 to 32-inch barrels. Elegant walnut engraved 
stuck, steel barrels, hand made. It gives universal satisfaction to every purchaser, and cannot be duplicated for the money anywhere. 


( ARTRIDGE BELT. 


a 


SPORTSMAN’S HAT. 





This is undoubtedly the best bargain ever offered to those who want an “OUTFIT” for Shooting purposes. 


135" Send us $20.00 and we will forward you by express the whole Outfit—Gun, Coat, Hat, Belt, Shells, Powder and Shot Measurer, Re-capper, Shell Case, 
Shell Extractor, Serew Driver. Dog Whistle, Gun Case, and other tools also—the day the order is received. Or, send us 30 subscriptions to the American 
Agriculturist, at $1.50 each, and we will present you the Outfit as above described free. Expressage in either case, which is small, to be paid by the recipient. 
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the American Agriculturist ever issued during its nearly half century’s existence. 
to-day, is not only larger by many pages than any previous issue, but contains far more advertising than any corresponding 


number ever put to press. 


Subscribers and friends will share in our pleasure and pride in rounding out the year with the by far largest number of 


This December issue, which goes forth 


So far from permitting this magnificent advertising to encroach upon the reading mat- 


ter proper, we have increased the latter, thereby presenting the largest issue of the American Agriculturist ever printed, 


These solid advertising pages tell their own story. Last October we were pleased to announce a ‘“‘rising tide ” jy 
our advertising patronage. Then in November came ‘‘ high-water mark.” And now, with this December number, we are far 
above high-water mark. The Publishers wish a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to all our subscribers and advertisers, 





~ Whynottry ST. NICHOLAS? 


ND now the evenings are growing long, and the season has 









essary. 


a powerful auxiliary. 


Is ‘St. NICHOLAS’ 
OUT YET?” 


come 4\ again when we begin to think about our winter 
reading. What are you going to provide for the 
children this year? Why not try “St. Nicholas 
Magazine”? It contains not only fiction,—and 
that by the best writers,—but also suggestive 
features, hints and ideas about art and science 
and common things:— it is useful,—it is nec- 
If you see a well-thumbed copy of “St. 
Nicholas ” on the table of a house where there are 
children, do you not get a good impression of the chil- 
* dren of that household? Are they not apt to be bright 
and quick and well-informed? “St. Nicholas” doesn’t 
pretend to take the place of teacher or parent,—but it’s 


We shall not go into particulars here as to the 
fine things that are coming in the new volume 


which begins with the November number; you can send ys a 


Ce NON Rae oR 


postal card, and we will forward specimen pages of November 
number and prospectus free. In November begins “‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” a serial story by Mrs. Frances H. Burnett; the next 
“number, December, is the great Christmas issue; in January, Mr. W. 
D. Howells’s story will appear,—and so it goes right through the 


year. 


Horace E. Scudder is writing an interesting—mind you, 


an interesting —biography of George Washington; Miss Alcott 
writes short stories for girls; Helen Jackson (H. H.) 
has left more “ Bits of Talk for Young Folks”; J. T. 
Trowbridge writes a serial ; the series of papers on the great 


English public schools, Eton and others, will 
delight the boys,—and “ Drill,” a serial story 
of school-life, will introduce a subject of impor- 
tance alike to fathers and sons; the daughter of 
Charles Kingsley is writing about “ The Boy- 
==— hood of Shakespeare,” and,—but we said 


= — °? 


An “Eton” Boy. We were not giving the prospectus here. _ 
The price is $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 











You can subscribe with dealers, postmasters, or a 


THE CENTURY CO. 33 East 17th St. N.Y. A“Harrow” Bow, 











How to Secure an Organ. 
ae 
Any church, lodge, institution, or family desiring 
a valuable organ; are invited to correspond with ug 
regarding the instrument described on Page 566, 





GREATAMERIGAR WARD NEWS 


Greatest inducements ever of. 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teng 
and Coffees,and secure a beauti- 
ga _ Rane —— a China 

‘ea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Decorated Toilet Set. For full particnlars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P. O. Box 289, 81 ud 83 Vesey St., New York, 


NEWSPAPER fsstsaresn 
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sult, be he experi- 

enced or otherwise. 

tcontains lists of newspapers and estimates 
ofthe cost of advertising. The advertiser who 
wants to spend one dollar, finds in it the in- 
formation he wegeieee, while forhim who will 
invest one hundred thousand dollars in ad- 
vertising, a scheme is indicated which will 
meet his every requirement, or can be made 
to doso by sligh a easily arrived at by cor- 
respondence. 149 editions have been issued. 
Sent, post-paid, toany address for 10 cents. 
rite to . P. ROWELL & CO.,, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
(10Spruce St. Printing House 8q.), New York. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.00 per line ( agate), each insert‘on, 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
("No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


$1.50 a year, or single numbers 15 cents. 
751 Broadway, New York. 








Mr. Wm. H. H. Blackman, who was recently in 
Chicago, we desire to call at this office. 


The Sherwood Novelty Harness, to which we 
alluded in the October number, has attracted a 
good deal of attention at the State fairs this autumn. 

nder date of October 3, 1885, Major Alvord, man- 
ager of Houghton Farm, writes: ‘‘ We ordered a 
set of peme Novelty Harness for the express pur- 

of using it for plowing in orchards, and not 
expecting to find it useful otherwise. We have 
tried it, however, with almost every kind of farm- 
work where a two-horse team is required, and are 
go much pleased with it us a general farm harness, 











that I write to express the great satisfaction which 
we derive from its daily use.’’ 


The Celebrated:Cutlery advertised for so man 
years in the American Agriculturist by Maher 
Grosh, has given universal satisfaction to thou- 
sands of our subscribers who have forwarded their 
orders from all parts of the world. 


The Thirteenth Annual Report of the Wiscon- 
sin Duairymen Association, held at Arcadia this 
year is a very attractive Volume of 168 pages, hand- 
somely bound and printed. 


The Seamless Foot Warmer, advertised else- 
where, makes a most desirable Holiday present. 





The American Agents of Higgiu’s Eureka Salt 
have issued some very neat pamphlets describing 
how the Eureka Salt is made ; giving long and de- 
tailed instructions for making and packing butter, 
and a variety of other valuable facts for Dairymen. 
This is one of the standard salts, and these pam- 
phlets which are furnished free on application con- 
tain very interesting reading matter. 


We learn that the Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company of Philadelphia shipped nine thousand 
of their famous Meat Choppers in two weeks,time 
during October. These choppers are unquestion- 
ably far superior to anything of the kind manu- 
factured in this or any other country. 
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